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tJS  jobless  figures  at  lowest 
peacetime  level  for  40  years 


By  Gerard  Baker  hi  Washington 

US  unemployment  fell  to  tts 
lowest  peacetime  level  in  more 
than  40  years  In  1998  as  the  year 
aided  with  another  hiring  surge 
amid  scant  sign  of  damage  from 
global  financial  turmoil. 

The  unemployment  rate  fell  to 
a seasonally  adjusted  <L3  par  cent 
in  December  from  4.4  per  cent  the 
ith  before,  the  Labor  Depart* 
nt  reported  yesterday,  and 
,000  jobs  were  created,  the 
largest  gain  in  15  months. 

President  Bill  Clinton  said  the 
US  had  achieved  an  “economic 
renaissance”  with  the  “longest 
peacetime  expansion  in  history", 
surpassing  the  seven-and-a-half- 
year  upswing  of  the  1980s. 

But  the  overall  strength  ctf  the 
labour  market  continued  to  dis- 
guise a sharp  divide.  In  the  ser- 
vices sector  job  growth  acceler- 
ated to  its  fastest  rate  of  the  year, 
while  manufacturing,  hit  hard  by 
the  slump  in  the  US  trade  bal- 
ance, recorded  a fourth  straight 
monthly  decline. 

For  1998  as  a whole,  unemploy- 


German  jobless  up 

Unemployment  fn  Germany  rose 
sharply  last  month  to  10.6  per 
cent  of  the  workforce,  giving 
fresh  ammunition  to  sceptics 
who  have  been  warning  about 
the  country's  readiness  for  the 
euro.  Report,  Page  3 


ment  averaged  425  per  cent,  the 
lowest  since  the  1968  figure  of  3J5 
per  cent,  during  the  Vietnam 
war.  The  last  time  the  jobless 
rate  was  so  low  in  a period  of 
peace  was  in  1967,  when  it  aver- 
aged 4.3  per  cent 

Administration  economists 
said  some  of  the  strong  job 
growth  in  December  was  the 
result  of  unseasonally  warm 
weather.  A statistical  anomaly 
may  have  overstated  the  number 
of  government  jobs  created. 

But  private-sector  economists 
acknowledged  that  the  figures 
also  reflected  the  underlying 
momentum  of  the  US  economy  as 
it  ended  one  of  the  most  turbu- 


lent years  in  recent  history.  The 
US  economy  Is  estimated  to  have 
grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  close 
to  4 per  cent  last  year,  and  most 
economists  expect  it  to  Blow  to  a 
rate  of  about  2 per  cent  this  year. 
Underpinning  the  sustained 
expansion  has  been  strong  con- 
sumer spending,  booyed  by  wage 
growth  and  a surging  stock  mar- 
ket, and  investment,  especially  in 
high-technology  capital  goods. 
Both  categories  are  expected  to 
weaken  this  year,  but  they  were 
also  expected  to  decelerate  In 
1998  and  did  not 

However,  most  economists 
believe  a profits  squeeze  by  com- 
panies and  consumer  retrench- 
ment win  cool  the  economy. 

“We  believe  that  economic 
growth  will  slow  in  1999  but  we 
admit  that  there  is  so  far  scant 
evidence  for  that  view,"  said 
Bruce  Steinberg,  chief  economist 
at  Merrill  Lynch,  the  investment 
bank,  in  New  York. 

Unusually,  the  tightest  labour 
market  in  four  decades  is  still 
producing  no  signs  of  accelerat- 
ing wage  inflation.  Average  earn- 
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tags  increased  by  3^  per  cent  in 
the  year  to  December,  in  line 
with  the  rate  of  increase  for  most 
of  the  3/ear.  In  spite  of  the  near 
absence  of  inflation,  the  strong 
labour  market  is  likely  to  keep 
the  Federal  Reserve  from  making 
any  further  cuts  in  interest  rates 
at  least  until  there  is  firm  evi- 
dence of  a slowdown. 
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Laid-off  Ford  workers  call  for  pay  cut 


1 Gooff  Dyer 

Prt?  Mt  See  Bernardo  do  Campo 


- When  workers  at  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  factory  in  Sfio  Ber- 
nardo. in  Brazil's  Industrial 
heartland,  last  went  on  strike  in 
1990,  they  smashed  up  cars  in  the 
car  park  and  vandalised  the 
bosses’  offices.  This  time  they  are 
playing  dominoes  and  asking  for 
a pay  cut 

“We  know  that  the  carmakers 
are  suffering,  so  we  are  prepared 
to  talk  about  pay  cuts,"  said  Luiz 
Marinho,  president  of  the  local 
carwarkers1  union.  “We  have  to 
preserve  these  jobs." 

Facing  a deepening  recession 
and  a 20  per  cent  fell  in  car  sales 
last  year,  Ford  laid  off  2,800  work- 
ers from  the  factory  just  before 


Christmas,  nearly  half  the  staff. 

For  the  past  four  days  the  ance- 
militant  workforce  has  responded 
by  ignoring  the  company.  At  7am 
each  day  they  have  turned  up  for 
work  as  if  it  were  just  another 
day.  The  company  has  let  every- 
one enter,  fearing  violent  scenes 
if  it  tried  to  bar  the  2£0D  work- 
ers. But  the  machinery  has  been 
turned  off  and  the  factory  left  at 
a standstill-  The  workers  spent 
yesterday  playing  cards  on  the 
assembly  line.  They  caU  it  an 

The  For d stand-off  highlights 
the  two  key  facts  of  life  in  Latin 
America’s  largest  economy  - the 
suffocating  effect  of  high  interest 
rates  on  consumer  activity  and 
the  growing  fear  of  unemploy- 
ment, which  is  already  at  record 


levels  as  the  country  slides  into  a 
recession.  There  Is  also  the  still 
distant  prospect  that  a 
long-drawn-out  Industrial  dispute 
in  an  area  known  for  political 
radicalism  could  spark  broader 
social  unrest  if  the  economic 
downturn  is  particularly  sharp. 

The  Workers  parly  (PT),  Bra- 
ziTs  main  left-wing  opposition, 
was  bom  there  during  a series  of 
industrial  disputes  in  the  late 
1970s  and  early  1980s.  But  the 
optimistic  class-war  rhetoric  of 
that  era  has  been  replaced  by  a 
weary  pragmatism.  “People  used 
to  be  very  aggressive  towards  the 
management,”  said  Aldemir,  one 
of  the  2£00  laid-off  workers.  “But 
today  they  are  behaving  like 
angels.  Unemployment  has 
scared  them.” 


At  the  nearby  Volkswagen  fac- 
tory, the  workers  agreed  in 
December  to  a reduced  working 
day  and  a 15  per  cent  pay  cut  In 
return  Volkswagen,  the  largest 
carmaker  in  Brazil,  withdrew  its 
threat  of  wide-scale  redundan- 
cies. 

Ford,  which  has  10  per  cent  of 
the  Brazilian  car  market,  said  the 
redundancies  were  necessary 
because  current  production  was 
twice  demand.  “We  need  a sharp 
cut  in  costs,”  said  Carlos 
Augusto  Marino,  Ford's  director 
of  human  resources. 

The  union  is  concentrating 
much  of  its  fire  on  the  govern- 
ment Mr  Marino  said  the  high 
interest  rate  policy,  designed  to 
stabilise  the  currency,  was 
“murderous". 
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Saddam  ‘shaken’  by  attacks 

US  military  leaders  safcl  there  were  signs  that  Saddam  Hussein,  the 
Iraqi  leader,  had  been  “shaken"  by  last  month’s  raids  by  US  and 
British  forces.  They  also  Increased  their  estimates  of  the  damage 
done  in  the  70-hour  attack  and  said  Mr  Saddam  had  lost  some  “key” 
officials  In  the  raids.  Page  4 

Abdullah  named  Malaysia’s  deputy  prime  minister 

Mahathir  Mohamad,  Malaysia's  prime  minister,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Abdullah  Ahmad  Badawi,  the  foreign  minister,  as  his 

deputy,  fining  the  post  left  vacant  by  the  sacking  under  controversial 
circumstances  of  Anwar  Ibrahim  in  September.  Page  3 

Thailand  battles  to  slave  off  ‘genetic  pirate’ 

As  the  hunt  for  natural  remedies  intensifies,  Thailand  Is  battling  to 
protect  its  treasures  from  "genetic  pirates’.  Authorities  are  Introduc- 
ing legislation  to  protect  the  country's  btodtversity  and  traditional 
knowledge  of  herbal  remedies  from  foreign  exploitation.  Page  7 

Disney  recalls  3.4m  copies  of  The  Rescuersvideo 

Walt  Disney  has  recalled  3.4m  copies  of  The  Rescuers  video  after  ft 
discovered  two  frames  in  the  movie  contained  an  objectionable 
background  image".  It  would  not  say  what  the  image  was. 


Man  in  the  News 


Chris  Gent 

If  this  week's  $59bn  bid  by  Vodafone,  the 
IK  mobile  phone  operator,  for  AirTouch 
of  the  US  b successful,  Chris  Gent  wiB 

head  the  first  cellular  company  with  the 
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News  Business 


Mannesmann  sees  profit  rise 

Manneemam,  the  German  telecommunications  and  engheerfng 
group,  forecast  strong  profits  for  1998  after  reporting  a SO  per  cant 
Increase  in  earnings  on  ordinary  activities  to  €1 .3bn  ($1.52bn).  The 
company  said  Its  telecoms  business  was  again  the  largest 
contributor  to  earnings.  Page  23 

AT&T  drops  plan  for  tracker1  stock  in  TCI  deal 

AT&T  surprised  Wall  Street  with  a shift  In  the  structure  of  its  planned 
$36bn  purchase  of  TCI,  a deal  intended  to  provide  the  springboard 
for  its  attack  on  local  telephone  markets  across  the  US.  The  US 
telecommunications  group  said  It  had  dropped  plans  to  create  a 
separate  class  of  “tracker”  stock.  Page  24 

Buoyant  European  markels  end  week  on  a high 

European  equity  markets  edged  ahead 

yesterday,  with  the  FTSE  Eurotop  300 
index  rising  0.6  per  cent  That  left  most 
bourses  with  substantial  gains  after  a 
week  that  saw  the  Introduction  of  the 
euro.  Over  the  five  trading  days,  the  Paris 
market  gained  7.6  per  cent  and  Frankfurt 
12.  per  cent  The  new  single  currency 
seemed  to  highlight  the  investment 
attractions  of  Europe,  while  takeover  rumours  in  the  telecoms  and 
auto  sectors  added  extra  spice.  International  bond  prices.  Page  B; 
Currencies,  Page  9;  London  stock  market,  Page  17;  World  stock 
markets.  Page  21 
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Miisukoshi  to  sell  12%  stake  hi  Tiffany 

Mltsukoshi,  the  troubled  Japanese  department  store,  is  to  sell  its  12 
per  cent  stake  in  Tiffany  & Co,  the  upmarket  Jeweller.  The  company 
said  it  would  depose  of  Its  holding  in  a public  offering,  which  at  yes- 
terday's dosing  share  prices  would  fetch  about  $247m.  Page  24 

Gucci  reports  higher  revenues  at  year's  end 

Guocl,  the  Kalian  fashion  company,  ended  a week  of  intense  bid 
speculation  by  announcing  a 23  per  cent  increase  in  revenues  during 
November  and  December.  Page  23 


FT.com:  the  FT  web  site  provides  updated  news  and 
an  online  archive  of  back  articles  at  http://wwwFT.com 
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PARTIES  AGREE  TO  DEFER  DECISION  ON  CALUNG  WITNESSES 


Stffl  out  in  the  cold:  President  Clinton  walks  in  the  snow  to  Air  Force  One 
yesterday  to  fly  to  the  international  car  show  In  Detroit  A compromise  date 
by  the  Senate  over  witnesses  at  hia  trial  wbs  a setback  AP 


Senate  in 
compromise 
over  trial 
of  Clinton 

By  Mark  Suzman  In  Washington 

The  US  Senate  yesterday 
resolved  a bitter  debate  aver  bow 
to  handle  President  Bill  Clinton’s 
impeachment  trial  as  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  agreed  to 
defer  a final  decision  on  whether 
to  call  witnesses. 

The  compromise  was  formu- 
lated during  n highly  unusual 
closed-door  meeting  uf  all  100 
senators  as  part  of  a last-ditch 
effort  to  avoid  the  politically 
damaging  prospect  of  a party-line 
vote  on  the  matter.  It  follows 
days  of  increasingly  divisive 
debate  over  competing  proposals 
for  the  format  of  the  trial. 

The  plan  is  a blow  for  the 
White  House,  that  had  hoped  the 
Senate  would  approve  an  earlier 
Democratic  proposal  to  exclude 
witnesses  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  lead  to  a faster  trial. 

But  Republicans  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  also  expressed 
disappointment  with  the  decision 
that  will  make  It  more  difficult 
for  them  to  call  up  to  15  wit- 
nesses they  say  are  needed  to 
support  their  case  that  Mr  Clin- 
ton obstructed  justice  and  com- 
mitted perjury  in  covering  up  his 
affair  with  Monica  Lewinsky. 

Trent  Lott,  Republican  senate 
majority  leader,  and  Tom 
Daschle,  his  Democratic  counter- 
part, said  they  hoped  the  decision 
would  allow  the  Senate  to  avoid 
the  bitter  partisan  atmosphere 
that  characterised  the  impeach- 
ment debate  in  the  House. 

Under  the  new  plan.  House 
Republicans  will  next  week  pres- 
ent their  case  against  Mr  Clinton, 
followed  by  a rebuttal  from 
White  House  lawyers.  At  that 
point,  the  Senate  will  decide 
whether  to  call  any  witnesses 
before  taking  a final  vote  on  the 
articles  of  impeachment. 
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World  class  performance 
from  global  privatisations. 
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Privatisations  - The  Facts 
^ Since  1991,  privatisation 


► 


stocks  as  a whole  have 
outperformed  the  MSC1  World  ex-US  Index,  reileciing 
the  efficiency  and  profitability  gains  which  shareholder 
pressure  induces*. 

Whilst  the  UK  programme  has  drawn  to  a dose,  we 


progra 

estimate  that  over  the  next  10  years  over  USS350bn.  or 
assets  are  earmarked  for  privatisation  internationally, 
k Privatised  companies  often  become  the  largest  traded 
* stocks  on  their  national  exchange. 

The  Global  Privatisation  Fund  -The  Facts 

► Investec  Guinness  Flight  pioneered  the  concept  of 
privatisation  funds  with  the  launch  of  the  first  global 
privatisation  UK  unit  trust,  offshore  fund  and  index. 

k Our  Global  Privatisation  Fund  is  one  of  the  best 
^ performing  offshore  global  equity  funds,  having  risen  by 
105%  since  its  laundt  in  May  1994'. 

► The  Fund  is  well  diversified,  with  a current  emphasis  on 
Europe,  which  has  the  largest  planned  privatisation 
programme. 
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THE  EURO 


PLEASANT  SURPRISE  AIL  THE  SYSTEMS  THAT  MIGHT  HAVE  GONE  WRONG  DIDN'T,  THOUGH  DUAL-DENOMINATION  MAY  YET  PRESENT  PROBLEMS 

A smooth  birth,  all  the  family  seem  happy 


By  Wolfgang  affinctteu 
In  Frankfurt 

Alter  years  of  dire  warnings 
it  came  as  a pleasant  sur- 
prise that  the  birth  of 
Europe’s  single  currency 
this  week  proceeded  as 
smoothly  as  one  could  have 
hoped  for. 

Computer  systems  did  not 
crash.  Accounts  did  not  get 
erased.  Target,  the  cross-bor- 
der payment  system  run  by 
the  European  Central  Bank, 
managed  to  channel  record 
sums  from  one  comer  of  the 
euro-zone  to  another. 

To  top  it  all,  the  euro  man- 
aged to  be  a strong  currency 
on  the  first  day  of  trading. 
There  was  no  fundamental 
economic  reason  for  this, 
especially  since  the  euro 
subsequently  reversed  the 

Markets 
give  new 
currency 
a fright 

By  Alan  Beattie  I a London 

The  euro  suffered  its  first 
scare  late  yesterday  when  it 
dropped  by  more  than  a cent 
against  the  dollar  to  its  low- 
est level  since  it  was 
launched  on  Monday. 

The  immediate  cause  of 
the  fall  was  news  - around 
the  middle  of  the  European 
trading  session  - of  a sur- 
prisingly large  Increase  is 
US  employment  totals. 

The  release  showed 
employment  in  the  US  rising 
by  nearly  400.000  in  Decem- 
ber, well  above  market 
expectations.  This  con- 
trasted sharply  with  German 
labour  market  data  released 
in  early  European  trading, 
which  showed  unemploy- 
ment rising  by  34.000  in 
December,  slightly  higher 
than  expected. 

After  that  initial  fall,  the 
euro  dropped  again  at  the 
end  of  trading  in  Europe.  At 
one  point  it  fen  to  $L154.  its 
lowest  point  since  the  new 
currency's  launch  and  well 
below  its  opening  value  of». 
around  $1,168.  Large  saltis  try 
US  investment  banks  were 
blamed  by  many  for  the  fall. 

Analysts  said  the  sharp 
contrast  between  prospects 
for  economic  growth  in  the 
US  and  the  euro-zone  was 
the  cause  of  the  original 
drop.  “The  market  was 
watching  the  relative  perfor- 
mance on  employment,  and 
the  US  was  the  clear  winner 
on  the  day.”  said  Mike  Wal- 
lace of  Standard  and  Poor’s 
MMS  in  London. 

But  Mr  Wallace  added  that 
the  second  stage  of  the  move 
may  have  been  exaggerated 
by  the  inability  of  individual 
central  banks  In  the  euro- 
zone to  intervene  to  support 
the  currency  without  the 
agreement  of  the  European 
Central  Bank  (ECB).  Wim 
Dulsenberg,  ECB  president, 
denied  on  Thursday  that  it 
bad  intervened  in  the  mar- 
kets in  the  first  few  days  of 
the  euro's  life. 

The  rapid  fall  in  the  euro 
may  have  been  linked  to  a 
continuing  lack  of  liquidity 
in  the  currency  markets, 
leaving  exchange  rates  more 
sensitive  to  individual  deals 
than  usual.  But  despite  this, 
the  euro  has  not  yet  broken 
out  of  territory  familiar  to  a 
predecessor.  “The  limits  of 
&1.19-S1.15  that  the  euro  has 
traded  in  against  the  dollar 
this  week  corresponds  to  the 
D-Mark's  old  range  of 
DMl.65-DMl.T0".  said  Rich- 
ard Moore,  bead  of  foreign 
exchange  sales  at  Citibank 
in  London. 
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gains,  but  it  was  a nice 
touch  anyway.  Even  the 
stock  markets  surged  - 
albeit  for  different  reasons. 

A beggar  in  downtown 
Frankfurt  marked  the  occa- 
sion by  bolding  up  a sign 
saying  that  he,  too.  would 
now  accept  euros,  unlike 
many  of  the  city's  depart- 
ment stores,  whose  cashiers 
seemed  lost  for  words  when 
customers  insisted  on  paying 
in  the  unfamiliar  new  unit 
Fortunately,  most  of  those 
buyers  were  journalists  who 
were  sent  out  to  test  the  sys- 
tem. The  real  world  has 
decided  to  stick  to  the  famil- 
iar, for  now. 

Customers  seem  to  have 
realised  that  there  is  little 
advantage  is  switching  over 
to  euros  during  the  transi- 
tional period  until  early 


2002,  when  euro  banknotes 
and  coins  are  being  intro- 
duced. Legally,  a distinction 
between  the  euro  and 
national  money  is  meaning- 
less because  national  notes 
and  coins  are  nothing  other 
than  an  odd  denomination  of 
the  euro  anyway. 

However,  many  people  w31 
have  to  cope  with  a dual- 
denomination  world  for  the 
next  three  years.  Their 
income  and  most  outgoings 
will  typically  be  denomi- 
nated in  national  currency, 
while  their  wealth  will  be 
denominated  In  euros,  at 
least  to  the  extent  that  their 
wealth  is  made  up  of  bonds 
and  shares. 

This  means  that  the  euro 
is  largely  a currency  for  the 
financial  markets  - at  least 
for  now.  Here.  Europeans 


spent  the  first  week  of  the 
new  regime  getting  used  to 
unfamiliar  denominations. 
Previously  it  was  customary 
to  denote  the  exchange  rats 
as  the  amount  of  D-Marks  or 
francs  it  would  cost  to  buy 
$1  or  £L  Now  the  euro  is  the 
measure  of  all  things.  The 
new  exchange  rate  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  how 
many  dollars  or  pounds  it 
costs  to  buy  €1. 

Share  prices  and  divi- 
dends, too,  have  been  re- 
denominated into  euros  - 
which  has  led  to  some  initial 
confusion.  And,  of  course, 
there  are  also  many  fewer 
millionaires,  left  in  the  11 
eurozone  countries  if  wealth 
is  measured  in  euros. 

But  all  this  is  bound  to  be 
forgotten  in  a few  days. 
When  the  D-Mark  was  intro- 


duced ~m  ‘east  Germany  in 
July  1990  it  took  a'  remark- 
ably short  period  until 
everybody  got  used  to  the 
new  monetary  regime.  The 
same  will  happen  in  the 
euro-zone.  Once  the  novelty 
of  the  new  money  is  gone, 
the  focus  will  switch  back  to 
the  familiar  issues  of  unem- 
ployment, welfare  reform, 
economic  policy  co-ordina- 
tion and  exchange-rate  man- 
agement - far  more  difficult 
to  resolve. 

■ George  Graham,  Banking 
Editor,  adds:  International 
dealing  banks  and  foreign 
exchange  dealers  have  put 
pressure  on  a handful  of 
banks  to  change  practices 
which  have  resulted  in  a 
large  number  of  interbank 
payments  ending  up  at  the 
wrong  address.  After  a series 


of  meetings  this  week  in 
London  new  guidelines  were 
broadcast  to  banks  last  night 
on  the  Swift  interbank  elec- 
tronic message  network. 

After  the  launch  of  the 
euro  this  week,  half  a dozen 
large  hanks  were  handling 
payment  instructions  in  a 
way  that  did  not  comply 
with  guidelines  established 
by  the  Heathrow  group,  an 
informal  alliance  of  the  big- 
gest international  payments 
banks. 

The  errant  hanks  included 
some  of  the  largest  German 

banks,  handling  huge  vol- 
umes of  euros,  but  some 
Dutch  and  US  banks  were 
algo  not  complying  with  the 
instructions. 

“I  think  it’s  Fair  to  say  the 
rest  of  the  market  ganged  up 
on  them,"  said  one  banker. 


Distribution  of 
cash  seen  as  a 
big  headache 


BANK  WARNINGS  COUNTERFEITING  SKILLS  MAY  BEAT  NEW  TECHNOLOGY 

Organised  crime  licks 
its  lips  over  forgeries 


By  Emma  Dicker  hi  Brussels 

Now  that  11  European 
currencies  have  locked 
together  to  form  the  euro, 
many  are  impatient  to  set 
eyes  on  and  handle  Europe’s 
single  currency.  But  they 
will  have  to  wait  another 
three  years. 

In  that  time  national  gov- 
ernments and  the  European 
Commission  face  two  critical 
challenges:  first,  to  complete 
the  massive  industrial  opera- 
tion of  minting  GObn  coins 
and  printing  13bn  bank 
notes.  Second,  to  educate  the 
public  about  its  new  cur- 
rency. 

Coins  are  already  rolling 
out  of  national  mints,  with 
governments  building  new 
strongholds  in  which  to 
store  them  until  20<E.  Print- 
ing oF  notes  will  begin  over 
the  next  few  months,  accord- 
ing to  a spokesman  Cor  Yves 
Thibault  de  Silguy,  the  mon- 
etary affairs  commissioner, 
after  final  tests  were  carried 
out  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

But  important  decisions 
still  have  to  be  taken  about 
their  distribution.  Retailers 
argue  strongly  that  the  notes 
and  coins  should  be  distrib- 
uted in  advance  of  January 
2002  to  a wide  range  of  out- 
lets - banks,  post  offices. 


shops  and  even  the  public 
This,  they  argue,  will  lead  to 
a smoother  transition  by 
allowing  a fast  replacement 
of  old  currencies  by  the  new 
from  day  one. 

Under  this  scheme  people 
paying  for  goods  in  shops 
with  the  old  currencies  could 
expect  to  receive  their 
change  in  euros  ou  the 
morning  of  January  1 2002. 

However,  the  European 
Central  Bank  is  advising 
caution.  Some  fear  that  too 
much  "fhmtloading"  could 
lead  to  the  new  euro  notes 
and  coins  entering  circula- 
tion haphazardly  before  that 
date,  creating  widespread 
contusion. 

The  clock  is  meanwhile 
ticking  for  public  adminis- 
trations which  face  the  mon- 
umental challenge  of  alter- 
ing computer  programmes  to 
allow  tax  and  benefit 
systems,  foe  example,  to  be 
denominated  in  euros  in 
time  for  2002. 

Preparing  the  public  for 
the  changeover  must  also  be 
tackled.  The  Commission  - 
spearheading  the  moves  - is 
taking  its  inspiration  from 
Britain,  where  decimal  cur- 
rency was  successfully  intro- 
duced in  the  early  1970s 
after  a five-year  education 
period. 


By  John  Mason  ta  London 

When  the  European  single 
currency  project  reaches  the 
day  in  2002  when  you  can 
put  a euro  in  your  pocket, 
criminals  can  be  expected  to 
make  full  use  df  the  new 
opportunities  this  will  give 
them,  security  experts  warn. 

IT  organised  crime  takes 
advantage  of  public  confu- 
sion to  use  large  quantities 
of  counterfeit  notes,  it  could 
cause  considerable  financial 
damage  and  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  the  new  currency. 

Serge  Bertholonte,  trea- 
surer of  the  National  Bank 
of  Belgium,  recently  gave 
what  many  regard  as  the 
most  candid  acknowledge- 
ment yet  by  a European  cen- 
tral banker  of  the  threat 
from  organised  crime. 

“The  risk  for  counterfeit- 
ing will  be  very  high  since 
the  euro  banknotes  will  be 
widely  used.  Organised 
crime  is  Increasing  and  mod- 
ern reproduction  technology 
offers  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
duce, even  on  easily  avail- 
able low-price  devices,  fairly 
good  copies  or  any  printed 
picture,”  he  told  a confer- 
ence organised  by  the  Lon- 
don lawyers  Stephenson 
Harwood  to  discuss  the 
impact  of  organised  crime  on 
the  new  currency. 


He  warned  the  European 
Onion’s  institutional  frame- 
work for  fighting  forgers  was 
“far  from. . . satisfactory”. 
Although,  the  euro  would  cir- 
culate freely  inside  and  out- 
side the  euro-zone,  legisla- 
tion and  law  enforcement 
agencies  were  nationally 
based.  This  “dramatically" 
increased  the  counterfeiting 
threat. 

Measures  by  the  European 
Central  Bank,  such  as  set- 
ting up  an  analysis  centre 
and  database  would  not  be 
effective  unless  the  roles  of 
agencies  such  as  Europol, 
the  EU-wide  police  force,  and 
the  Commission  were  clari- 
fied and  law  enforcers  coop- 
erated more,  be  said. 

How  good  the  forgeries 
could  be  is  debatable.  A 
speaker  from  De  La  Rue,  the 
banknote  printers,  was  con- 
fident that  advanced  tech- 
nologies wiD  ensure  the  real 
notes  will  have  sufficient 
security  features,  such  as 
holograms,  to  enable  the 
public  to  tell  good  from  bad, 
provided  they  are  vigilant. 

However,  one  delegate 
with  considerable  profes- 
sional experience  of  counter- 
feiting argued  the  skills  of 
forgers  were  now  formida- 
ble. Hong  Kong  forgers  now 
produced  US  dollars  and 
security  holograms  as  good 


as  the  real  thing,  he  said. 

If  the  threat  from  counter- 
feiting is  dear,  the  issue  of 
money-laundering  is  more 
complex.  Ruud  Orrd.  chair- 
man of  the  European  Bank- 
ers’ Federation  fraud  work- 
ing group,  believed  the  euro 
would  present  no  new  oppor- 
tunities. A black  guilder  or 
franc  would  become  a black 
euro,  but  that  would  be  the 
only  change,  he  argued. 

However,  Ron  Warming- 
ton,  head  of  fraud  preven- 
tion at  Citibank,  said  that 
the  euro  could  start  to  rival 
the  dollar  as  the  money- 
lausderer’s  currency  of 
choice.  The  increased  speed 
of  transactions  and  the  abil- 
ity to  move  money  across 
more  countries  could  work 
to  the  money  launderer’s 
benefit  unless  banks’  train- 
ing and  detection  systems 
were  improved. 

“I  don’t  see  more  fraud 
occurring  but  It  will  be  more 
difficult  to  recover  funds.  It 
will  be  a case  of  being  out- 
run,” be  said. 

The  introduction  of  the 
euro  could  prove  tempting 
for  criminals  of  less  sophisti- 
cation but  greater  brutality 
- armed  bank  robbers.  The 
change-over  period  in  2002 
will  mean  the  amount  of 
cash  being  physically  held  in 
banks  will  increase  sharply. 
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FRANCE 

Academie  rules  In  favour 
of  euro-zone 

The  Academie  Franqaise.  the  highest  .V 

French  language,  has  put  an  *** • • - 

heated  debate  dividing  France  s Intellectuals  over  the  - 
term  to  describe  the  gwgt^hic  area 
new  European  single  currency  - the  euro. 

^edSSaof  “la  zone  euro*  - toe  euro-zone  - w». 

seen  as  somewhat  dull,  bto  should  come  as  a reSef  ia^ 

large  number  of  writers,  journalists  and 

fighting  to  abolish  the  term  “euroland" . which  had  grado- 

ally  imposed  teeJf  after  being  used  for  several  ye**  in  us  ‘ 

and  UK  banks’ dealing  rooms. 

-The  academy  declares  that  it  is  the  term  'euro  *x»'  >. 

which  must  be  used  In  France  and  francophone  ooun-1  i 
tries,"  It  said  in  a statement  "There  has  never  bear taBr-gf 
a ‘dollarfand'  or  ’steriingland',  but  there  octet  a ’fraoc.  .... 
zone’,  a ’staffing  rone’  and  a 'dollar  zone  ^ ■:  >" 

In  the  past  few  days,  as  "eurotand”  warned  set  to  . , . 
become  the  standard  term,  a handful  of  experts  sought  to 
compromise  by  adding  a final  "e".  “Eurolancte",  they  ... 
claimed,  was  an  honourable  escape  from  me  ■ 

-Anglo-Saxon  invasion".  The  academy,  however,  uakf  an^ 
word  containing  "tend"  - or  "lande”  for  that  matter  - ; 
would  be  misleading.  "This  is  not  about  naming  a apv«>-  • . 
etgn  state,  or  even  a confederation,  but  only  the  area., 
where  a treaty  is  ^>pFtcabte,"  It  said. 

UNITED  KINGDOM 


Europhobe  press  keeps  quiet 

The  smooth  launch  of  the  euro  - and  the  absence  erf 
widespread  panic  or  insurrection  - sported  the  new  year 
for  the  editors  of  some  of  Britain’s  eurosceptte  newspa- 

p0|rg| 

While  papers  such  as  Rupert  Murdoch’s  Sun  and  Time* 
have  been  campaigning  vigorously  to  "save  the  pound”  for 
years,  the  advent  of  the  dreaded  euro  passed  with  Bate 
the  euro-bashing  that  might  have  been  expected.  Instead, 
most  British  newspapers  decided  the  momentous  mone- 
tary events  on  the  continent  were  less  interesting  than  the 
new  year  Wood-tettmg  in  Tony  Blair’s  government  • 
-Welcome  to  euroland:  Britain  on  sidelines  as  300m  . 
people  in  11  states  launch  single  currency,"  said  the  pro- 
European  Guardian,  summing  up  the  sense  of  detachment 
from  the  events  unfolding  on  the  continent 
The  loudest  warning  voices  came  from  the  Daily  Mail,  a 
rightwing  tabloid,  which  reported  senior  officials  in  the  UK 
Treasury  denouncing  the  low  calibre  of  staff  being  assem- 
bled at  the  European  Central  Bank. 

The  downbeat  reaction  of  the  most  euro-phobfc  sections 
of  the  press  will  encourage  Tony  Blair,  prime  minister,  who 
wants  to  take  Britain  into  the  euro,  but  fears  a vote-dam- 
aging backlash  from  the  UK  media. 


/ 
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GERMANY 

Little  triumphalism 

Germany’s  politicians  have  been  remarkably  reluctant 
sound  fanfares.  In  Bonn  you  would  hardly  notice  foe  differ- 
ence since  Monday,  end  not  just  because  Gerhard  Schra- 
der only  returned  mid-week  from  his  holiday  on  the  Costa  . 
del  Sol.  Whereas  Helmut  Kohl,  the  former  chancellor,  - 
would  have  seen  foe  historical  symbolism,  foe  new  gov- 
ernment's stance  on  Europe  is  pragmatic  - and  certainly 
not  triumphalistic. 

That  has  not  stopped  foe  German  press,  which  generally 
supports  ever  greater  European  integration,  from  celebrat- 
ing the  euro's  debut  with  bold  and  oonfident  headlines. 
Even  foe  sober  Frankfurter  Allgem eine  chastised  Oskar 
Lafbntaine,  the  finance  minister,  for  refusing  to  interrupt  hs 
hofiday  for  the  New  Year’s  eve  meeting  of  finance  minis- 
ters in  Brussels.  Die  Zert  proclaimed  on  Its  main  euro 
page:  "The  new  currency  changes  foe  world."  Underneath 
it  debated  the  “duel  with  foe  dollar”.  And  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  ft  wrote  of  “the  great  angst  of  foe  British". 


SPAIN^ 

Few  regrets  for  peseta 

El  Pais,  Spain's  leading  daily,  greeted  the  currency’s  intro- 
duction as  “foe  most  important  decision  since  the  Euro- 
pean integration  process  was  launched  in  foe  early 
1950s".  There  was  little  to  regret  In  the  demise  of  the 
peseta,  Spain’s  currency  for  the  last  130  years,  “a  cur- 
rency without  credibility,  subject  to  cyclical  devaluations", 
the  newspaper  said,  ft  saw  monetary  union  giving  Spain  a 
better  chance  of  narrowing  Hs  wealth  gap  with  northern 
neighbours. 


BELGIUM 


Not  a dissenting  voice 

Even  before  foe  single  currency  was  launched  there  was  a 
distinct  euro  theme  to  Christmas  decorations  strung  up 
around  Brussels’  Grande  Place.  Many  shops  quickly 
entered  into  the  spirit  by  converting  their  computers  and 
sticking  euro  symbols  in  windows. 

The  Belgian  approach  could  not  be  more  different  to 
that  of  countries  with  a strong  bond  to  foefr  national  cur- 
rencies. Home  to  foe  EU’s  Institutions  and  itself  divided 
into  two  linguistic  regions,  Belgium  has  long  been  used  to 
the  idea  of  shifting  powers  away  from  the  national  goverrP 
meat  to  European  institutions  - not  one  political  party 
campaigned  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  Belgian  franc. 


VOTE  ON  CURRENCY  WAIT  AND  SEE  APPROACH  MAY  END  NEXT  YEAR  D ENTRY  MOMENTUM  GROWS  IN  DENMARK  ^ 


Sweden  may  bring  forward  referendum 


By  Tim  Burt  in  Stockholm  and 
Ctere  MacCarttty  in  Copenhagen 

Gtiran  Persson.  Swedish 
prime  minister,  has  given 
the  firmest  signal  so  far  that 
Sweden  could  hold  a referen- 
dum on  participation  in 
European  economic  and 
monetary  union  next  year. 

Mr  Persson  told  reporters 
that  the  country's  ruling 
Social  Democrats  were  likely 
to  debate  Emu  and  the  possi- 
ble. timing  of  a referendum 
at  a special  party  congress 
early  next  year.  That  could 
pave  the  way  for  a referen- 
dum in  Sweden  before  the 
country  assumes  the  EU 
presidency  at  the  start  of 
2001. 

Sweden,  along  with  the 


UK  and  Denmark,  has 
abstained  from  the  first 
round  of  monetary  union  - 
arguing  that  the  project 
commanded  insufficient  pub- 
lic support. 

(n  recent  months,  how- 
ever, both  Mr  Persson  and. 
his  Danish  counterpart.  Poul 
N'yrup  Rasmussen,  have 
adopted  a more  pragmatic 
approach  to  the  single  cur- 
rency. 

Mr  Rasmussen,  in  bis  New 
Year  address,  said:  “My  per- 
sonal view  is  that  I think  it 
is  best  for  Denmark,  for 
employment  and  our  welfare 
society  that  we  join  the  euro 
at  some  point.  But  the 
choice  must  be  ours  alone, 
our  opt-out  can  be  reversed 
only  by  a referendum." 


In  Copenhagen  yesterday 
lb  Christensen,  president  of 
the  confederation  of  Danish 
industry,  renewed  bis  sup- 
port for  an  early  referendum 
on  Emu  participation.  "I 
believe  the  mood  among  the 
Danish  public  has  taken  a 
positive  turn  and  hopefully 
this  will  lead  to  a referen- 
dum around  the  end  of  this 
year."  he  said. 

Recent  opinion  polls  in 
both  Denmark  and  Sweden 
have  indicated  growing 
enthusiasm  for  the  euro. 

Unlike  Denmark,  Sweden 
does  not  have  an  official  opt- 
out  from  the  single  currency. 
But  the  government  - which 
critics  claim  is  itself  divided 
on  the  euro  - has  adopted  a 
wait  and  see  approach. 


Mr  Persson  has  argued 
that  the  country  could  not 
hold  a referendum  before 
completing  a detailed  public 
information  campaign  on  .the 
practical  implications  of 
Euro  membership,  which  is 
due  to  begin  this  year. 

Senior  officials  within  the 
Social  Democrats,  however, 
have  warned  that  a party 
congress  might  not  reach 
agreement  on  the  timing  of  a 
referendum. 

Large  sections  of  Swedish 
industry  and  the  main  oppo- 
sition Moderate  party  have 
called  for  early  participation 
in  the  euro  zone,  claiming 
that  Sweden  risked  a loss  of 
influence  and  higher  interest 
and  transaction  costs  by 
remaining  outside. 


Parwoo:  party  wffi  tfebato  Emu 


ft  was  a week  of  mixed  emotion  for  Italians.  The  arrival  of 
foeewo has  been  greeted  enthusiastically  in  newspaper 
88  8 “new  drapter  m history",  a “revolution  for 
iteiy".  Yet,  strangely,  there  was  a moment  of  nostalgia  foe 
the  departing  lira,  the  most  crisis-ridden  currency  in  post- 
war Europe.  * 

r?' *0U? Iira" was  how  freaswy  minister  Carlo 

A2egbc i Cfampj  somewhat  improbably  hailed  a currency 
wmcri  he  has  done  as  much  as  anybody  to  lay  to  rest 
Amid  foe  acres  of  newsprint  devoted  to  foe  new  cur- 
rency, foere  was  much  grand  talk  about  what  foe  euro  , 

system  goes  00  bein9 
**  Maf8"™  D’Alema,  foe  prime  minister.  , 
°* most  will  have  been  drawn- 

In  newspaper  that  compared  the  price 
of  consumer  goods  rn  euros  across  11  countries.  “In  Italy, 
^ jeans  and  Swatch  watches,"  said 
Swa*  Tart  don  t make  phone  calls".  ItaBate 
teamed  this  week  that  they  are  spending  four  times  mol* . 

a three-minute  city  call  than  the  French  and 

gjSamer  tekandar  Paris;  George  Parker,  London;  Ralph 
Atfans,  Bonn:  David  White,  Madrid;  Emma  Tucker,  Brus- 
sels: James  Blitz,  Rome.  ■ ■* 
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*!H..?.L^j!0AR  SANTER  DENOUNCES  ACCUSATIONS  OF  IMPROPER  LINKS  BETWEEN  HIS  FAMILY  AND  EUROPEAN  FINANCES  

'EU  chiefs  fight  off  corruption  charges 


’one 


By  Ndt  Buckley  m Brussels 

European  commissioners 
yesterday  went  on  the  offen- 
sive against  mounting  alle- 
gations of  corruption,  as 
frantic  manoeuvring  contin- 
ued in  the  European  Parlia- 
ment ahead  of  a vote  next 
week  which  could  lead  to 
them  all  being  sacked. 

At  the  end  of  a week  of 
uproar,  Jacques  Santer.  the 
Commission  president,  vigor- 
ously denounced  suggestions 
in  the  Belgian  media  of 
improper  links  between  his 
family  and  EU  finances  as 
“absolute  fantasy". 

He  told  the  French  news- 
/paper  Le  Republicain  Lor- 
< iain  that  a “plot"  was  being 


mounted  against  him.  At  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners particularly  tar- 
geted by  the  parliament. 
Edith  Cresson,  said  she  was 
“sickened"  by  what  she 
called  a “vindictive  personal 
attack"  against  her. 

Mrs  Cresson.  former 
French  prime  minister  and 
now  education  commis- 
sioner, told  Reuters  she 
believed  she  was  the  victim 
of  a political  campaign. 
“We're  coming  up  to  [Euro- 
pean Parliament]  elections 
and  I think  there  is  a desire 
for  human  sacrifices."  she 
said. 

Mrs  Cresson  told  other 
journalists  she  formally 
denied  any  connection 


between  herself  and  alleged 
mismanagement  In  the  run- 
ning of  the  Leonardo  pro- 
gramme of  youth  training, 
for  which  she  is  the  commis- 
sioner responsible.  She 
insisted  that  no  fraud  had 

been  found  In  tbe  pro- 
gramme. which  was  about  to 
be  cleared  by  UCLAF,  the 
EU‘s  fraud  investigation 
unit 

The  French  commissioner, 
facing  demands  from  two 
parliamentary  groups  for  her 
resignation,  said  she  was 
frustrated  she  had  not  been 
given  the  opportunity  to 
defend  herself  against  a 
series  of  allegations 
against  her  by 
parliament  and  European 


media  since  last  summer. 

The  Commission,  mean- 
while. clarified  one  of  the 
more  apparently  bizarre 
rumours  circulating  in  Brus- 
sels this  week,  that  ft  was  in 
possession  of  rifles. 

A spokeswoman  said  one 
rifle  had  been  brought  for 
the  Commission's  security 
services  in  1961  and  two  sab- 
machine  guns  in  1982.  Two 
carbines  were  bought  in 
1992.  All  were  officially 
licensed,  she  said,  and  none 
had  ever  been  used.  The 
spokeswoman  said  tbe  first 
guns  had  been  acquired  at  a 
time  when  Belgium  was  sub- 
ject to  occasional' terrorist 
attacks. 

The  rumour  about  rifles  is 


understood  to  have  surfaced 
from  papers  on  alleged  fraud 
and  mismanagement  passed 
to  the  Court  of  Auditors,  the 
ECTs  spending  watchdog,  by 
Paul  van  Buitenen,  an  assis- 
tant internal  auditor  at  tbe 
Commission. 

News  of  Mr  van  Buttenen’s 
suspension  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  December  for  leaking 
confidential  documents 
inflamed  tempers  this  week 
at  the  parliament,  which  is 
preparing  to  vote  on  a cen- 
sure motion  against  the  20- 
strong  Commission  next 
Thursday. 

The  motion  was  tabled  last 
month  after  parliament 
voted  against  signing  off  the 
ED’S  1996  accounts  amid  con - 
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Mahathir  ends 
uncertainty 
with  reshuffle 


Keeps  c 


By  TJ.Tan  in  Kuala  Lunqmr  and 
Peter  Montegnon  bi  London  ' 

Mahathir  Mohamad. 
Malaysia's  prime  minister, 
yesterday  appointed  Abdul- 
lah Ahmad  Badawi,  the  for- 
jfen  minister,  as  his  deputy, 
/iding  months  of  uncer- 
j 'tainty  following  the  sacking 
" of  Anwar  Ibrahim  In  Septem- 
ber. 

The  move  to  fill  the  post  of 
deputy,  which  has  long  been 
urged  by  government  col- 
leagues, was  part  of  a 
broader  cabinet  reshuffle  in 
which  Dr  Mahathir  also  gave 
up  his  separate  responsibili- 
ties for  the  home  and 
finance  ministry  portfolios. 

Analysts  said  the  change 
appeared  to  reflect  recogni- 
tion of  criticisms  that  Dr 
Mahathir  bad  concentrated 
too  much  power  around  him- 
self as  head  or  a government 
riven  by  controversy  over  Its 
handling  of  the  economy  and 
tbe  Anwar  case. 

The  elevation  of  Mr  Abdul- 
lah, a former  civil  servant 
Jd  a popular  figure  with 
Jfie  public  who.  unlike  many 
.‘Malaysian  politicians,  has  no 
close  links  to  business, 
might  boost  the  govern- 
ment's standing,  but  it  gave 
no  real  clue  as  to  whether  he 


was  now  favourite  eventu- 
ally to  succeed  the  prime 
minister  himself,  they  said. 

Dr  Mahathir  has  carefully 
skirted  this  issue  as  well  as 
the  risk  of  a divisive  contest 
within  his  own  party  by 
deferring,  probably  for  about 
28-months,  elections  due  in 
June  to  top  positions  in  the 
ruling  United  Malay 
National  Organisation 
(Unrno),  whose  deputy  pres- 
ident is  also  traditionally 
deputy  prime  minister. 

In  that  position  Mr  Anwar 
had  earlier  been  seen  as  firm 
favourite  for  the  succession 
until  his  sacking  and  arrest 
on  charges  of  sexual  miscon- 
duct and  corruption. 

Yesterday’s  announcement 
also  appeared  to  he  carefully 
timed  to  distract  from  a sep- 
arate development  whereby 
Mr  Anwar  launched  a suit 
against  Dr  Mahathir,  charg- 
ing that  the  prime  minister’s 
position  as  home  minister 
conferred  on  1dm  responsi- 
bility for  injuries  sustained 
when  be  was  beaten  follow- 
ing his  arrest 

Malaysia's  top  policeman 
resigned  earlier  this  week 
after  an  official  report 
blamed  the  police  for  some 
of  the  injuries. 

As  well  as  his  appointment 


Abdufiafi  Ahmad  Badawi:  Malaysia's  new  genial  deputy  premier 


as  deputy  prime  minister  Mr 
Abdullah  was  also  given  the 
home  office  portfolio,  which 
includes  responsibility  for 
internal  security  and  the 
police.  He  will  also  continue 
to  be  foreign  minister.  Tbe 
other  change  was  the 
appointment  of  Daim  Zain- 
uddin,  who  already  has 
responsibility  for  the  econ- 
omy, as  finance  minister. 

Though  tbe  appointments 
appear  ‘to  dilute  Dr 


Mahathir's  power,  they  will 
do  little  in  practice  to  loosen 
his  grip.  Mr  Abdullah  is 
known  for  his  loyalty  to  Dr 
Mahathir  and  Mr  Daim,  in 
particular,  is  a trusty  lieu- 
tenant 

Mr  Abdullah.  59,  known 
affectionately  to  many  in 
and  outside  Unrno  as  “Mr 
Nice  Guy,"  was  first 
appointed  to  the  cabinet  as 
defence  minister  in  1984. 
Though  sometimes  men- 


tioned as  a possible  succes- 
sor to  Dr  Mahathir,  he  Is  not 
particularly  ambitions, 
appearing  to  have  been  quite 
content  as  foreign  minister, 
a post  he  won  in  1991. 

Diplomatic  analysts 
described  him  as  “likable" 
but  “a  bit  dull".  Mr  Abdul- 
lah. who  graduated  in 
Islamic  studies  from  Univer- 
sity Malaya,  is  married  with 
two  children  and  is  regarded 
as  a strict  Moslem. 


Steel  dispute  worsens 
over  Japanese  exports 


By  Our  International  Staff 

Global  steel  trading  tensions 
escalated  yesterday  as  Japan 
denied  US  claims  that  it  bad 
voluntarily  agreed  to  reduce 
exports  and  European  Union 
producers  threatened  two 
fresh  anti-dumping  suits 
£ against  Asian  and  East 
European  producers. 

“There  is  absolutely  no 
troth  in  the  [claim]  that  we 
have  made  a commitment  to 
reduce  steel  exports  to  the 
US."  the  Japanese  trade  min- 
istry’s steel  division  said. 
“Steel  exports  have  been  fall- 
ing, and  we  expect  them  to 
continue  that  trend,  but  that 
is  merely  a forecast  and  it  is 
uncertain  what  will  actually 
happen.” 

The  Japanese  protest  fol- 
lowed a White  House  report 
to  Congress  which  proposed 
$30WM  in  tax  breaks  for  the 
US  steel  industry,  which  is 
facing  a surge  of  Imports 
because  of  the  collapse  of 
demand  in  Asia. 

"It  is  our  expectation  that 
Japan’s  exports  will  return 
to  pre-crisis  levels  in  1999.” 
it  said  “The  administration 
, stands  ready  to  take  appro- 


priate WTO-consistent 
actions  under  our  trade  laws 
to  ensure  that  imports  from 
Japan  return  to  pre-crisis 
levels,  including,  if  neces- 
sary. self-initiated  actions 
under  our  Section  201  and 
antidumping  law.” 

Japanese  trade  ministry 
officials  said  Washington 
had  been  told  that  Japanese 
exports  were  on  a declining 
trend  which  tbe  Industry 
expects  to  persist  through- 
out 1999  because  of  an  easing 
in  US  demand  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  yen. 

Concerns  over  possible 
anti-dumping  duties  on  Japa- 
nese imports,  which  the  US 
blames  for  almost  half  the 
rise  in  imports,  have  also  led 
to  a decline  in  orders. 

Under  the  steel  plan,  the 
Clinton  administration  will 
monitor  steel  imports  from 
Japan  on  a monthly  basis. 
Officials  said  the  fact  that 
tbe  report  targeted  Japan,  as 
opposed  to  other  steel 
exporters,  was  a reflection  of 
US  impatience  with  Japan's 
slowness  to  take  steps  to 
pull  itself  out  of  recession. 

The  European  Commission 
said  it  would  look  carefully 


at  the  US  plan.  A spokesman 
for  Sir  Leon  Brittan,  the 
trade  commissioner,  said  the 
EU  was  doing  “more  than  its 
fair  share"  to  absorb  steel 
imports  an  the  wake  of  the 
Asian  crisis.  The  EU  esti- 
mates that  imports  rose  by 
50  per  cent  in  1998. 

Eurofer,  European  produc- 
ers’ association  said  it  would 
not  seek  anti-subsidy  action 
by  the  World  Trade  Organi- 
sation for  the  time  being  to 
avoid  aggravating  steel  trade 
tensions  between  the  US  and 
Europe.  However,  Eurofer 
said  the  subsidy  was  “ques- 
tionable" under  WTO  rules. 
It  said  the  possibility  of  a 
formal  complaint  would  be 
kept  under  review. 

EU  producers  welcomed  a 
Commission  decision  to  start 
formal  investigations  into  a 
complaint  that  hot  rolled 
coil  - used  to  make  indus- 
trial products  - is  being 
dumped  by  Bulgaria,  India. 
Iran,  South  Africa.  Taiwan 
and  Yugoslavia. 

Reporting  by  Kevin  Brown 
In  London,  Michiyo  Naka- 
moto  in  Tokyo.  Neil  Buckley 
in  Brussels  and  Deborah 
McGregor  in  Washington 


Canada  winning 
struggle  to  cut 
unemployment 


By  Scott  Morrison  in  Tororto 

The  Canadian  economy 
generated  almost  450.000 
new  jobs  In  1996,  represent- 
ing an  annual  job  growth 
rate  of  3 J2  per  cent.  The 
news  yesterday  came  as  wel- 
come relief  to  political  lead- 
ers,.who  have  struggled  this 
decade  to  reduce  the  high 
unemployment  rate. 

The  figures  put  Canada 
top  among  Group  of  Seven 
countries  for  job  creation 
and  second  only  to  Ireland 
among  nations  belonging  to 
the  Organisation  of  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation  and 
Development 

Canada  added  24,000  new 
jobs  in  the  final'  month  of 
1998.  but  the  December  job- 
less rate  remained 
unchanged  from  November 
at  8 per  cent  as  the  labour 
force  participation  rate 
edged  up  slightly. 

The  economy  has  gener- 
ated 820,000  new  jobs  in  the 
past  two  years,  with  1998 
representing  the  best  job 
growth  performance  this 


decade.  The  national  8 per 
cent  unemployment  rate  is 
the  lowest  it  has  been  in  the 
1990s. 

Most  encouraging  was  a 
sharp  jump  in  youth  employ- 
ment in  1998,  With  143,000 
new  jobs,  the  largest  gain  in 
20  years.  The  youth  unem- 
ployment rate  edged  down 
IA  percentage  points  to  end 
the  year  at  144  per  cent 

Overall,  private  sector  job 
creation  accounted  for 
almost  300,000  new  jobs  in 
1998,  while  the  public  sector 
added  35,000  new  positions. 
Almost  120,000  Canadians 
joined  the  ranks  of  tbe 
self-employed  last  year. 

Economists  said  momen- 
tum from  strong  job  cre- 
ation, particularly  the 
194.000  positions  created  in 
the  final  quarter  of  1998. 
should  cany  over  into  this 
year.  But  they  warned  that 
seasonal  effects  on  the  con- 
struction industry  could 
trim  job  growth  in  the  short 
term,  though  the  govern- 
ment itself  next  year  may 
increase  employment 


earns  over  mismanagement 
in  EU  programmes. 

The  Socialist  group,  parlia- 
ment’s biggest,  continued  to 
suggest  yesterday  it  might 
reverse  its  original  position 
and  support  the  censure 
motion  if  there  was  a dear 
“head  of  steam"  behind 
attempts  by  other  groups  to 
sack  individual  commission- 
ers. But  the  socialists  are 
thought  to  be  split,  with  sug- 
gestions some  French  and 
German  members  might 
abstain. 

The  centre-right  European 
People's  party,  the  second 
biggest  group,  plans  to  table 
an  oral  question  demanding 
reforms  from  the  Commis- 
sion. 


Boeing 
orders 
rise 
15.5% 
in  1998 


By  Michael  Skaplnker, 
Aerospace  Correspondent, 
ta  London 

Boeing  of  the  US  said 
yesterday  that  aircraft 
orders  had  risen  15.5  per 
cant  last  year,  in  spite  of  the 
Aslan  flrtatirial  crisis  and 
loss  of  important  customers 
such  as  British  Airways. 

Boeing  said  it  took  firm 
orders  for  656  aircraft,  com- 
pared with  568  in.  1997.  How- 
ever, the  value  of  1998  orders 
fen  to  $42.1hn  from  $42£bn 
in  1997  because  airlines 
ordered  more  narrow-bodied 
jets,  which  are  cheaper. 

After  taking  cancellations 
into  account,  Boeing  took 
orders  for  606  aircraft  last 
year,  compared  with  net 
orders  of  502  in  1997. 

Boeing  said  it  delivered 
563  aircraft  in  1998,  a 50  per 
cent  increase  over  1997.  It 
had  set  a goal  of  delivering 
550  aircraft  last  year  but  the 
target  appeared  in  doubt 
because  of  production  prob- 
lems. The  difficulties  led  to 
Boeing  suspending  some  of 
its  production  for  a month  in 
1997  and  resulted  in  . the  dis- 
missal of  the  head  of  its  com- 
mercial aircraft  operation 
last  year. 

Boeing  said  it  expected  to 
deliver  620  aircraft  this  year. 
Tbe  expected  increase  comes 
in  qrite  of  the  Asian  crisis, 
which  led  the  company  to 
announce  last  year  that  it 
would  cut  its  workforce  by 
about  20  per  cent 

Airbus  Industrie,  Boeing's 
European  rival,  is  to 
announce  its  1996  order  tally 
on  Monday.  The  annnal 
announcements  are  usually 
accompanied  by  acrimony, 
as  the  two  challenge  each 
other’s  figures. 

Airbus  has  in  the  past 
alleged  that  Boeing's  figures 
included  orders  which  had 
not  been  finalised.  Boeing 
said  yesterday,  however, 
that  Its  1998  figures  included 
only  orders  for  which  it  had 
received  deposits. 

The  European  consortium 
- owned  by  Aerospatiale  of 
France,  DaimlerChrysler 
Aerospace  of  Germany.  Brit- 
ish Aerospace  and  Casa  of 
Spain  - won  more  orders 
than  Boeing  in  1994  and  had 
high,  hopes  of  taking  nearly 
half  tbe  world  market  this 
year. 

Airbus  won  orders  from 
traditional  Boeing  custom- 
ers, including  a consortium 

of  Latin  American  airlines 
and  British  Airways,  which 
ordered  up  to  188  narrow- 
bodied aircraft  from  the 
European  consortium.  It  was 
tbe  first  time  BA  had  bought 
aircraft  from  Airbus. 


German  jobs 
figures  take 
shine  off  euro 


By  Ralph  Afldns  ta  Bom 

German  unemployment 
increased  unexpectedly 
sharply  last  month,  giving 
additional  ammunition  to 
the  sceptics  who  have  been 
warning  about  Germany's 
readiness  for  the  new  Euro- 
pean single  currency. 

The  34,000  rise  in  the  num- 
ber out  of  work  to  416m  (or 
10.8  per  cent  of  the  work- 
force; after  seasonal  adjust- 
ment bad  no  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  launch  of  the 
euro  last  weekend,  reflecting 
instead  slower  economic 
growth  apparent  at  the  end 
of  last  year.  But  after  faffing 
through  most  of  1998,  the 
sudden  reversal  punctured 
the  euphoria  surrounding 
the  new  currency's  launch. 
In  eastern  Germany  alone, 
unemployment  rose  26.000. 

For  Manfred  Neumann, 
economics  professor  at  Bonn 
University,  the  fear  is  that 
the  euro  will  only  highlight 
structural  problems  - and 
that  yesterday's  rise  in  job- 
lessness mil  not  be  the  last. 

“There’s  no  country  where 
people  are  ready.  It  is  not 
dear  to  most  that  the  euro 
will  lead  to  much  stiffer 
competition.  They  don’t 
know  that  yet,"  says  Profes- 
sor Neumann,  who  a year 
ago  organised  a letter  to  the 
Financial  Times  from  155 
academics  calling  for  the 
euro's  “orderly  postpone- 
ment". 

The  biggest  problem,  be 
says,  is  rigid  labour  markets. 
Mobility  does  not  have  to  be 
as  great  as  in  the  US.  “But  if 
you  don’t  have  that  high 
degree  of  mobility  then  you 
have  to  have  greater  wage 
flexibility,  hi  America  the 
mobility  has  a lot  to  do  with 
lifestyles.  If  people  don’t 
want  to  move  that  is  OK. 
But  they  have  to  accept  the 
consequences." 

A first  step  towards 
greater  flexibility  would  be 


to  introduce  “opt-out" 
clauses  in  regional  or  indus- 
try sector  wage  agreements, 
allowing  individual  busi- 
nesses to  agree  their  own 
terms  with  staff.  “We  must 
move  away  from  the  consen- 
sus society.  But  you  can’t  do 
that  to  one  step.  That  would 
be  politically  impossible.  We 
have  to  the  change  in 
partial  steps,”  says  Prof  Neu- 

ypwrvn. 

German  public  opinion  has 
warmed  to  the  euro.  But  the 
sceptics  also  see  btfle  reason 
to  repent.  Wilhelm  Bankel, 
the  economics  professor  who 
last  year  tried  in  the  consti- 
tutional court  to  stop  tbe 
euro's  launch,  says  he 
remains  worried  about  the 
currency's  stability. 

Joachim  Starbatty,  a fel- 
low petitioner,  says:  “The 
euro's  start  was  well  pre- 
pared and  went  successfully 
- but  the  risks  remain." 

Prof  Neumann  says  it  is 
Impossible,  after  just  a week, 
to  measure  the  euro’s  suc- 
cess. “In  three  or  four  years 
we  will  see  if  it  has  brought 
more  or  less  unemploy- 
ment." His  fear  is  that  Ger- 
hard Schrfider,  the  new 
chancellor  who  has  put  com- 
bating unemployment  as  his 
highest  priority,  will  have  to 
fight  the  next  election  in 
2002  with  a higher  level  of 
joblessness. 

Mr  SchrOder,  he  points 
out,  was  also  sceptical  about 
the  timing  of  the  euro's 
launch.  They  share,  too,  a 
pragmatic  approach  now  the 
currency  is  a fact  of  life. 

“Now  we  must  look  for- 
ward and  see  what  we  can 
do.  German  economists  must 
{Hess  to  see  that  Germany  is 
competitive,  that  the  labour 
market  is  finally  deregu- 
lated.” says  Prof  Neumann. 
“For  me,  the  introduction  of 
the  euro  is  not  an  emotional 
occasion.  I don’t  feel  good  or 
bad  about  it  It  is  a question 
of  economic  rationality." 


NEWS  DIGEST 

MIDDLE  EAST  PEACE  PROCESS 

Israel  presses  US  for  Wye 
pact  aid  despite  standoff 

Israel  Is  continuing  to  press  Washington  for  $1.2 bn  in  aid 
to  help  cany  out  the  Wye  River  accords  with  the  Palestin- 
ians signed  in  October,  even  though  Benjamin  Netanyahu, 
the  prime  minister,  has  frozen  Implementation  of  the 
agreements.  Senior  Israeli  treasury  officiate  are  travelling  to 
Washington  tomorrow  to  continue  talks  launched  in 
November  by  Ya’akov  Neeman,  the  former  finance  minis- 
ter. The  US  has  agreed  In  principle  to  the  package. 

According  to  a US  official,  the  administration  agreed  to 
continue  foe  talks  since  negotiations  on  the  terms  of  the 
aid  wid  be  lengthy.  “We  believe  that  eventually  Israel  will 
folly  implement  the  Wye  accord,*  he  said.  However,  the 
US  expects  Israel  to  continue  transferring  land  to  toe  Pal- 
estinians before  receiving  functeAvi  Machfis,  Jerusalem 

fifcEEK  PRICK  

Inflation  falls  to  3.9% 

Greece’s  headline  inflation  rate  last  month  dipped  to  3.9 
per  cent  from  4 2.  per  cert  In  November,  amid  optimism 
from  Yannos  Papantoniou,  the  economy  minister,  that 
consumer  prices  wifi  approach  those  of  the  euro-zone  by 
tiie  end  of  this  year.  Lower  international  oil  prices  and  cuts 
last  autumn  In  taxes  on  feel  and  cars  helped  push  down 
toe  rate.  The  average  inflation  rate  last  year  fell  from  5.5 
per  cent  to  4.8  per  cent,  the  lowest  in  almost  30  years.  Mr 
Papantoniou  forecast  that  inflation  would  fall  to  1.9  per 
cent  next  December,  enabling  Greece  to  qualify  for  mem- 
bership of  toe  euro  in  2001. 

The  government  outperformed  its  inflation  target  by  an 
unexpectedly  wide  margffi.  analysts  said.  The  year-end 
inflation  rate  was  projected  at  4.3  per  cent  in  March.  To 
secure  a place  in  the  auto-zone,  Greece  must  reduce 
average  Inflation  to  within  1.5  percentage  points  of  the 
average  of  the  EU's  three-best  Inflation  rate  performers. 
Kerin  Hope,  Athens 


FRENCH  INTERNET  COSTS 


GUBERNATORIAL  AND  STATE  ASSEMBLY  ELECTIONS  CLAMOUR  GROWS  ACROSS  COUNTRY  FOR  A RETURN  TO  TRUE  FEDERALISM I fiw  on  pricing  threatened 


Devolution  offers  fresh  hope  in  Nigeria 


By  WUHarn  Wadis  In  Lagos 

Nigeria  takes  the  penulti- 
mate step  on  its  road  to 
democracy  today  when  the 
country's  three  political  par- 
ties contest  elections  for 
state  governors  and  assem- 
blies. 

The  stakes  are  high.  If  all 
goes  well,  for  the  first  time 
in  years  successful  candi- 
dates can  hope  to  preside 
over  fcderalised  and  demo- 
cratically governed  states 
w and  address  the  issues 
4 behind  bitter  regional  divi- 
f s lions.  But  if  the  exercise  is 
' marred  by  the  fraud  and 
rote-buying  that  has  charac- 
terised past  polls,  the  struc- 
ture ai  tbe  heart  of  Nigeria’s 
political  system  could  be 
fatally  flawed. 

The  number  of  states  in 


Nigeria.  36  in  total,  has 
steadily  increased  along 
with  their  dependence  on 
the  centralised  military 
regimes  which  have  ruled 
Africa’s  most  populous 
nation  for  all  but  10  of  its  38 
years  of  independence. 
Regional  governors  became 
key  players  in  a patronage 
system  run  by  soldiers. 

The  promise  of  elected 
rule  brings  with  it  not  only  a 
powerful  position  within 
what  remains  of  that  system 
but  a new  constitution  offer- 
ing control  by  states  of  at 
least  13  per  cent  of  their  rev- 
enues, in  addition  to  funds 
allocated  by  government. 

Given  the  growing  clam- 
our hi  Nigeria  for  a return  to 
true  federalism,  the  civilian 
government  due  to  be  in 
place  by  May  29  is  likely  to 


come  under  enormous  pres- 
sure to  award  further  con- 
cessions toward  devolution. 

Nowhere  is  this  issue  more 
keenly  felt  than  in  the 
southern  state  of  Bayelsa, 
which  produces  close  to  a 
third  of  Nigeria’s  2m  b.'d  of 
oil  but  remains  one  of  its 
least  developed  regions. 
Elections  there  have  been 
postponed  while  troops  try 
to  curtail  a violent  campaign 
by  local  activists  from  the 
Ijaw  ethnic  group  demand- 
ing a fairer  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  local  oil  wells. 

Elsewhere,  continuing 
enthusiasm  for  the  electoral 
process,  which  began  last 
month  with  local  govern- 
ment polls  and  concludes 
next  month  with  parliamen- 
tary and  presidential  elec- 
tions, has  been  evident  dur- 


ing campaigning.  But  the 
weaknesses  of  the  emerging 
political  structures  have  also 
been  underlined. 

In  some  instances  losers  in 
acrimonious  party  primaries 
crossed  the  floor  to  join  the 
ranks  of  their  former  oppo- 
nents. With  notable  excep- 
tions, wealth  and  personality 
have  played  a greater  role  in 
selection  proceedings  than 
either  dean  reputations  or 
allegiance  to  the  policies  of 
parties  which  came  into  exis- 
tence less  than  six  months 
ago. 

Last  month's  local  govern- 
ment polls  were  won  in  a 
landslide  victory  by  the 
People’s  Democratic  party  - 
a broad  coalition  advocating 
guided  deregulation  of  the 
economy  and  including 
prominent  political  figures 


from  across  the  country. 

Their  ability  to  capitalise 
on  initial  successes  will  be 
challenged  today  by  an  elec- 
toral pact  signed  recently  by 
the  two  other  parties  quali- 
fied to  run. 

The  Alliance  for  Democ- 
racy draws  its  support  from 
the  Yoruba  ethnic  group  in 
the  restive  south-west  of  the 
country.  It  favours  radical 
restructuring  of  the  federa- 
tion and  a power  shift  from 
the  traditionally  dominant 
north  to  the  south.  The  All 
People's  party  is  a broader 
national  coalition  of  political 
personalities. 

On  paper,  at  least,  they  are 
unlikely  partners.  The  AD 
includes  some  of  the  fiercest 
opponents  of  the  late  dicta- 
tor Sani  Abacha,  who  died  in 
office  last  June.  The  APP  on 


the-  other  hand  harbours 
prominent  politicians  who 
supported  Gen  Abacha’s  dis- 
credited plans  to  succeed 
himself  in  elections. 

In  the  face  of  the  emerging 
dominance  of  the  PDP,  the 
two  have  agreed  to  collabo- 
rate in  several  states  today 
and  put  forward  a single 
presidential  candidate  in 
February. 

Both  parties  claim  the 
PDP  Is  being  supported  from 
the  shadows  by  powerful 
members  of  the  military 
with  an  interest  in  preserv- 
ing the  status  quo. 

AH  three  camps  have 
accused  each  other  of  plans 
to  rig  tbe  polls.  Police  in  at 
least  one  state  are  under 
orders  to  shoot  at  anyone 
attempting  to  steal  ballot 
boxes. 


Laurent  Fabius,  speaker  of  the  French  national  assembly, 
yesterday  threatened  to  impose  legislation  to  cut  the  cost 
of  internet  connection  if  the  government  regulators  and 
telecommunications  operators  tailed  to  agree  on  a formula 
to  lower  costs  to  the  user.  The  move  follows  last  month's 
call  by  Dominique  Strauss- Kafrn,  toe  finance  minister,  for  a 
review  of  telecommunications  pricing  tor  internet  users. 

The  government  is  hoping  to  find  a “friendly"  compro- 
mise with  operators,  to  avoid  legislation.  Last  month,  ADIM 
- an  association  of  “angry  computer  enthusiasts"  - called 
for  a 24-hour  boycott  of  the  internet  in  protest  at  the  high 
prices  charged  by  France  Telecom,  the  partly  privatised 
telecoms  operator.  ADIM  said  Internet  use  in  France,  at 
FFr8. 72-FFrl  6.70  ($1.55-®  .97)  an  hour,  was  three  times 
more  expensive  than  In  Italy.  Samer  faricandar,  Paris 


OLYMPIC  SCANDAL 


Salt  Lake  City  heads  to  roll 

The  president  and  vice-president  of  the  Salt  Late  Olympic 
Organising  Committee  are  expected  to  step  aside  in  the 
wake  of  a bribery  scandal.  The  officials  were  involved  in 
Salt  Lake's  successful  bid  to  host  the  2002  Winter  Olym- 
pics. That  effort  has  become  toe  target  of  four  investiga- 
tions of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  that  went  to 
scholarships  and  gifts  for  International  Olympic  Committee 
members  and  their  relatives.  Af>,  Salt  Lake  City 
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OPERATION  DESERT  FOX  PENTAGON  SAYS  SADDAM  'SHAKEN'  BY  THE  AIR  STRIKES,  BUT  THE  VIEWPOINT  FROM  BAGHDAD  IS  VERY  DIFFERENT 


US  general  claims  up  to  1,600  Iraqi 


killed 


By  Stephen  Hdler 
fai  Washington 

US  military  leaders  said 
yesterday  there  were  signs 
that  Saddam  Hussein,  the 
Iraqi  leader,  had  been 
“shaken"  by  last  month's  US 
and  British  raids. 

They  also  stepped  up  their 
initial  estimates  of  the  dam- 
age done  In  the  70-hour 
attack  and  said  Mr  Saddam 


had  lost  same  "key”  officials 
in  the  attacks. 

Henry  Shelton,  the  army 
general  who  chairs  the  US 
chiefs  of  staff,  said  that 
between  600  and  1,600  mem- 
bers of  the  Iraqi  Republican 
Guard,  the  main  military  pil- 
lar of  the  Iraqi  leader's  sup- 
port, were  killed  in  the 
attacks. 

Gen  Anthony  Zinni,  who 
headed  the  four-day  Opera- 


tion Desert  Fox  air  and  mis- 
sile assault  last  month,  said 
the  numbers  of  the  Republi- 
can Guard  killed  could  be  as 
high  as  2,000. 

Gen  Shelton  said  the  esti- 
mates were  based  on  uncon- 
firmed reporting  from  a vari- 
ety of  sources.  However,  he 
also  said  intelligence  reports 
indicated  “several  key  indi- 
viduals that  were  in  the 
upper  structure"  had  been 


killed  and  were  no  longer 
available  to  advise  Mr  Sad- 
dam or  to  lead. 

Gen  Muni  also  said  that 
the  Pentagon,  now  believed 
the  raids  had  set  back  the 
Iraqi  leader’s  missile  capabil- 
ity by  two  years,  instead  of. 
the  initial  estimate  of  one 
year. 

He  said  that  in  the  after- 
math  of  the  attacks  “we've 
seen  a number  of  unusual 


things  internally  that  I think 
clearly  demonstrates  that  he 
was  shaken  and  the  regime 
was  shaken”. 

His  also  said  these  indica- 
tions included  executions  of 
military  commanders  in  the 
south  of  the  country.  “We 
have  seen  executions  in  the 
south.  One  division  particu- 
larly lost  its  commander  and 
several  others,"  he  said. 
Such  executions  could  still 


be  continuing  and  also  affect 
civilians,  he  said 
Both  men  were  careful  not 
to  predict  the  imminent 
ifornioa  of  Mr  Saddam.  Gen 
Zinni  said  the  indications 
suggested  “disgnmtlemeut" 
of  some  regular  army  units 
in  the  south.  This  may  have 
followed  from  the  new  com- 
mand structure  Mr  Saddam 
had  put  in  place  over  the 
army.  He  had  divided  the 


country  into  four  woes ; and 
put  four  ruthless  individuals 
in  charge  of  the  zones. 

"I  think  there  is  some  con- 
fusion in  the  ranks,  and 
there  is  some  disgrunue- 
meot  with  how  this  fa  done 
and  who  they  answer  to. 
said  Gen  Ztniu. 

He  said  there  had  been 
more  than  40  violations  of 
the  “no  fly”  zones  since 
December  23- 


In  Baghdad,  Saddam’s  grip  on  power  appears  as  strong  as  ever 


Careful  preparation  allowed  the  Iraqi 
leader  to  make  the  most  of  a modest 
hand  in  the  wake  of  the  US  air  strikes. 
Roula  Khalaf  reports  from  Baghdad 


When  Saddam  Hus- 
sein’s top  military 
advisers  paraded 
before  Baghdad's  monument 
of  the  unknown  soldier  on 
Army  Day  this  week,  they 
sent  a message  that  the 
army  remained  united  and 
In  control. 

It  seemed  of  little  concern 
that  the  generals  were  stand- 
ing in  the  shadow  of  Iraq’s 
military  industrialisation 
commission,  a building 
badly  damaged  two  weeks 
earlier  by  US  cruise  missiles. 

The  picture  captured  the 
two  contradictory  results  of 
the  Anglo-American  strikes. 
Operation  Desert  Fox  was  a 
technical  success,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  devastation  of 
specific  military  buildings 
scattered  around  Baghdad 
and  the  virtual  absence  of 
any  collateral  damage.  But 
equally  evident  is  what  little 


effect  the  operation  has  had 
on  Mr  Saddam’s  power  at 
home  and  how  much  it 
risked  making  him  even 
more  dangerous  to  his  own 
people  and  to  the  Middle 
East  as  a whole. 

With  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  paralysed 
and  policy  towards  Iraq  at 
an  impasse,  Mr  Saddam  is 
□ow  escalating  the  crisis, 
sending  missiles  and  war- 
planes to  clash  with  US  and 
British  jets  over  the  north- 
ern and  southern  no-fly 
zones  and  calling  on  Arabs 
to  overthrow  regimes  allied 
with  the  US.  Expectations  in 
Baghdad  are  that  his 
increased  vigilance  could 
lead  to  heavier  internal 
repression. 

The  costs  of  Operation 
Desert  Fox  to  Mr  Saddam 
were  largely  psychological. 
The  heavy  pounding  of  his 


home  town  in  TTkrit  was  a 
personal  humiliation.  That 
his  prized  military  infra- 
structure was  blown  to 
pieces  further  undermined 
his  prestige. 

But  Mr  Saddam  counters 
psychological  pressure  with 
extraordinary  practicality. 
He  carefully  managed  inter- 
nal stability  during  the  crisis 
and  is  now  better  preparing 
for  any  further  US  and  Brit- 
ish offensives.  Mr  Saddam 
began  planning  for  the 
December  attack  two 
months  earlier,  when  at  the 
end  of  last  October  it  became 
dear  that  Iraq's  relationship 
with  UN  weapons  inspectors 
was  doomed. 

By  the  time  the  US  and 
Britain  struck,  he  had 
divided  the  country  into  four 
regions,  assigning  command 
for  each  to  a close  aide.  The 
sensitive  south,  home  to 
Moslem  Shias  long  repressed 
by  Baghdad,  was  entrusted 
to  All  Hassan  Majid,  a dose 
adviser  and  member  of  Mr 
Saddam's  Tikrit  clan.  The 
new  appointments  ensured 


control  Of  the  regions  in  case 

opamunicaflons  with  Bagh- 
dad were  cut. 

Armed,  civilian  groups 
drawn  from  trusted  mem- 
bers of  the  ruling  Baath 
party  fanned  out  across  the 
country  during  the  strikes, 
guarding  practically  every 
intersection  in  every  large 
city.  Because  Iraq  believes 
the  US  attempted  to  break 
the  south  from  the  rest  of 
the  country  during  the 
strikes,  the  civilian  militias 
have  now  been  kept  on  alert 
in  the  southern  city  of 
Basra. 

Military  casualties  were  no 
doubt  much  higher  than  the 
68  deaths  reported  by  the 
Iraqi  authorities.  But  even 
the  most  vociferous  critics  of 
the  regime  admit  that  the 
Republican  Guard,  Iraq’s 
elite  units  and  a main  target 
of  the  air  strikes,  had  been 
dispersed  long  before  the 
first  missile  hit.  So,  it  is 
believed  by  many,  was  a 
good  part  of  the  military 
hardware. 

Looking  inside  the  Iraqi 


regime  is  a favourite  guess- 
ing game  in  Baghdad.  But 
occasional  vague  military 
communiques  make  clear 
that  Mr  Saddam  has  been 
regrouping  In  the  past  two 
weeks  and  setting  out  a 
strategy  to  survive  further 
strikes.  “He’s  the  manager  of 
a third  division  soccer  team 
playing  against  first  divi- 
sion. and  we  are  at  half- 
tone,” said  one  diplomat 

That  the  population  feels 
Increased  pressure  is  already 
apparent.  Ordinary  Iraqis 
are  today  less  willing  to  risk 
even  mild  criticism  of  the 
government,  instead  express- 
ing concern  that  a post-Sad-. 
dam  era  could  be  worse  than 
the  present. 

But  if  Mr  Saddam  has  been 
able  to  maintain  control,  and 
perhaps  even  strengthen  his 
internal  grip  on  power,  why 
is  he  so  quickly  rushing  to 
create  trouble  again? 

His  problem  is  that  he  is 
struggling  to  capitalise  on 
Desert  Fox  and  lacks  a clear 
political  strategy  that 
extracts  political  benefits 


out  of  the  ruins  oF  the  US 
and  British  offensive. 

This  is  a great  source  of 
frustration. 

HC  has  rid  his  regime  of 
U ns  com,  the  UN  weapons 
inspectors'  special  commis- 
sion. He  has  also  divided  the 
UN  Security  Council  and 
gained  sympathy  from  ordi- 
nary Arabs  across  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

But  what  can  he  do  with 
these  political  cards?  Russia. 
fThinn  and  France  are  calling 
for  a lifting  of  the  eight-year- 
old  oil  embargo  and  for  a 
new  inspection  mechanism 
that  focuses  on  ensuring 
that  Baghdad  does  not  rede- 
velop weapons  of  mass 
destruction  rather  than  on 
continuing  to  hunt  for  the 
remaining  capabilities.  But 
these  proposals  clash  head 
on  against  a pillar  of  US 
strategy  towards  Iraq  - to 
maintain  sanctions  until  Mr 
Saddam  is  removed  from 
power. 

His  speech  this  week  in 
which  he  called  for  a revolu- 
tion against  other  Arab  rul- 


ers found  resonance  among 
extremist  Islamist  elements 
in  the  Arab  world  but  will 
work  against  Baghdad's  bid 
to  end  its  regional  isofation. 

"Saddam's  way  to  deal 
with  this  frustration  is  to 
amplify  the  crisis."  said  one 
senior  western  diplomat.  “By 
looking  completely  unrea- 
sonable. he  wants  to  force 
other  parties  to  exercise  rea- 
son and  come  up  with  ways 
to  get  Iraq  out  of  the 
Impasse.” 

Ultimately,  his  greatest 
advantage  may  be  that  tbe 
US  finds  itself  in  a similar 
impasse.  The  Iraqi  president 
is  challenging  tt  to  strike 
again  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  cost  of  new  strikes 
for  US  policy  in  the  Arab 
world  would  be  significant 

As  one  Arab  official  puts 
it.  Mr  Saddam's  end  game 
now  is  to  sink  the  US  more 
deeply  into  the  Iraqi  quag- 
mire and  ensure  that  by  set- 
ting out  to  destroy  him, 
Washington  would  first  shat- 
ter its-  own  policy  towards 
Iraq. 


Kenyan  banks 
urged  to  end 
dubious  lending 


By  Marie  Turner  in  Nairobi 

Micah  Cheserem,  governor 
of  the  central  bank  of  Kenya, 
yesterday  called  for  tbe 
country’s  banks  to  apply  far 
more  stringent  conditions  to 
loans,  no  matter  how  high- 
ranking  the  borrower. 

Speaking  after  a meeting 
with  tbe  Kenyan  banking 
community,  he  called  for 
lenders  to  Insist  that  any 
loan  requests  be  accompan- 
ied by  an  adequate  project 
appraisal,  securities  other 
than  official  rank,  and  that 
they  should  be  followed  up 
by  regular  visits  to  the  proj- 
ect site. 

“We  have  found  a correla- 
tion between  people  of  influ- 
ence and  bad  debts,"  said  Mr 
Cheserem.  "The  position  of  a 
borrower  should  not  count 
as  security." 

Mr  Cbeserem’s  comments 
follow  a year  of  turbulence 
In  the  Kenya  banking  sector. 
Fire  banks  collapsed  in  tbe 
second  half  of  1998,  and  the 
government  was  forced  to 
provide  a Ks2bn  ($34m)  bail- 
out for  tbe  National  Bank  of 
Kenya  after  rumours  of  illi- 
quidity provoked  a run. 

Late  in  November  the  cen- 
tral bank  disclosed  that  a 
number  of  establishment  fig- 
ures. including  Nicholas 
Biwott,  the  influential  min- 
ster for  east  African 
co-operation,  and  Raymond 
Kipruto  Moi,  the  president's 
son,  owed  billions  of  shil- 
lings to  Kenyan  bonks  which 
had  railed  in  recant  years. 

The  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  which  sent  a 
team  to  examine  the  difficul- 
ties late  last  year,  has  placed 
improved  bank  supervision 
high  on  the  list  of  Kenya's 
priorities  abend  of  talks 
on  resuming  the  country’s 
frozen  S220bn  Enhanced 
Structural  Adjustment  Facil- 


ity (Esaf),  expected  this  year. 
An  IMF  team  due  to  visit 
Kenya  over  the  next  few 
weeks  is  to  assess  tbe 
country’s  economy  and  lay 
down  conditions  for  formal 
negotiations,  according  to 
officials.  There  are  already 
indications  that  the  IMF  will 
be  willing  to  resume  the 
Esaf,  although  talks  are 
likely  to  take  some  time. 

Early  indications  were 
that  any  new  facility  would 
be  heavily  back-loaded  and 
tied  to  continuing  reforms. 
But  recent  concerns  over  tbe 
country’s  balance  or 
payments  may  lead  to  a 
more  traditional- style 
package,  according  to  IMF 
officials. 

A resumption  of 
International  financial 
support  would  be  an 
important  boost  to  the 
country’s  economy,  which 
grew  by  only  1.6  per  cent 
last  year  - well  below  the 
increase  In  population. 

But  Kenya  analysts  are 
concerned  that  a premature 
resumption  of  the  Esaf 
would  send  a dangerous 
signal  to  the  government,  as 
corruption  continues  to 
pervade  almost  every  facet 
of  political  and  economic 
life. 

“There  is  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  the  IMF  to  relent 
on  its  governance  criteria, 
whether  through 

straightforward  balance  of 
payments  support  or 
through  an  Esaf."  said 
Robert  Shaw,  from  Kenya's 
Institute  of  Economic 
Affairs.  "There  Is  no 
slow-down  in  the  level  of 
corruption  in  Kenya." 

The  country’s  notorious 
Goldenberg  scam,  where 
billions  of  shillings  were 
paid  out  to  well-connected 
establishment  figures, 
remains  unresolved. 


Young  rioters  tear  down  street  signs  in  1964  in  disturbances  that  began  a rift  with  the  US  and  lad  eventusBy  to  the  handover  of  the  canal 


PopperiotQ 


School  skirmish  over  Stars  and  Stripes 
that  flagged  US  loss  of  Panama  canal 


By  James  Wilson 
hi  Panama  City 

Today  in  the  Peace  Gardens 
cemetery,  not  far  from  the 
grave  of  Margot  Fonteyn, 
Panama  remembers  one  of 
its  most  celebrated  out- 
breaks of  anti-American  sen- 
timent - a dispute  over  a 
flag  that  has  led,  indirectly, 
to  the  handover  of  a canal. 

In  1964.  when  Panamanian 
students  tried  to  raise  their 
country’s  flag  next  to  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  at  a US-run 
high  school  in  the  canal 
zone,  violence  erupted. 
Clashes  with  US  police  and 
troops  - the  US  then  had 
Jurisdiction  over  the  zone  - 
left  21  Panamanians  dead 
and  hundreds  injured. 

In  the  wake  of  the  confron- 
tation diplomatic  ties  were 
briefly  severed  between  the 
two  countries.  According  to 
Guillermo  Roila  Pimentel, 
who  as  n young  activist  was 


involved  in  the  clashes,  doz- 
ens Of  groups  in  Panama  - 
"everyone  from  nuns  to  com- 
munists” - met  and  forma- 
fated  their  demands  of  the 
US:  a Panamanian  canal,  no 
US  bases  and  a withdrawal 
within  15  years. 

It  has  taken  longer.  But 
this  year’s  35th  anniversary 
will  be  special:  the  last 
before  the  US  bands  over 
control  of  the  canal  and 
pulls  out  its  troops,  the 
result  of  the  1977  treaties 
between  the  two  countries 
that  had  their  roots  In  the 
confrontations  oF  1964. 

“January  1964  was  when 
tbe  demands  became  formal- 
ised.” recalls  Mr  Roila 
Pimentel,  who  subsequently 
became  a health  minister. 
“People  went  looking  for  pet- 
rol, for  guns.  Women 
searched  for  mirrors  to  show 
up  the  US  snipers  in  the 
street  fighting." 

Today’s  events  are  sure  to 


include  other,  less  dramatic 
protests.  While  President 
Ernesto  Pferez  Balia  da  res 
yesterday  decorated  seven 
veterans  of  1964,  tensions 
between  the  US  and  Panama 
have  diminished  greatly 
with  the  approach  of  the 
transition.  “You  cannot 
erase  history,  but  relations 
now  are  excellent,"  says  the 
US  embassy.  Polls  of  recent 
years  have  even  shown 
majority  support  for  retain- 
ing some  kind  of  presence, 
given  the  economic  boost  the 
US  spending  provides.  Estate 
agents  fret  about  how  to  let 
the  dozens  of  homes  soon  to 
be  vacated  by  service- 
men. 

Remaining  friction  is  con- 
nected above  all  with  tbe 
clean-up  of  unexploded 
weaponry  from  areas  of  the 
canal  zone  that  the  US  used 
as  firing  ranges.  With  the 
onset  of  the  dry  season,  US 
troops  are  soon  to  restart 


work  on  scouring  parts  of 
the  ranges  for  leftover 
bombs  and  shells.  But  there 
is  disagreement  between  the 
US  and  Panama  about  the 
possible  extent  of  the  search 
into  many  dense  jungle 
areas. 

The  US  has  long  since 
given  up  jurisdiction  over 
the  canal  zone  itself  and  its 
military  presence  has  now 
dwindled  to  a rump  of  bases 
and  a few  thousand  troops 
as  tbe  countdown  continues 
to  the  scheduled  total  with- 
drawal by  December  31.  Pan- 
amanians continue  to  move 
into  the  canal  areas,  while 
other  US  installations  have 
been  razed  to  build  tbe 
hotels  and  shopping  centres 
that  Panama  hopes  will 
assuage  tbe  loss  of  military 
revenues. 

Closing,  too,  will  be  many 
of  the  clubs  and  institutions 
that  have  catered  for  sol- 
diers and  canal  workers  and 


their  families,  ending  a way 
of  life  in  the  neat  little  com- 
munities built  within  the 
canal  zone.  In  May  the  last 
class  will  graduate  from 
Balboa  High  School,  where 
tbe  flag-raising  protest 
started. 

Ruth  Russell,  the  superin- 
tendent of  Balboa  High  and 
the  other  remaining  US 
schools  in  Panama,  says  that 
In  the  shifting  school  popula- 
tion - where  30  per  cent  of 
students  are  now  in  any  case 
Panamanian  - the  events  of 
1964  have  not  remained  in 
the  memory.  Students  are 
warned  to  keep  away  from, 
any  demonstrations  today. 
But.  says  Mrs  Russell,  ten- 
sions are  nowhere  near  what 
they  were. 

“The  dream  of  having  the 
canal  has  helped  Panamani- 
ans to  feel  whatever  they  did 
was  not  la  vain.”  she  says. 
“They  see  the  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunneL" 


Japanese  public  taken  for  a very  expensive  ride 


Attempts  to  stimulate  the  economy 
through  so-called  third  sector  projects 
- ventures  such  as  theme  parks 
funded  by  local  government  and 
private  money  - have  been  a 
disaster,  writes  Michiyo  Nakamoto 


From  time  to  time  the 
caretakers  at  Kure 
Portpia  In  Hiroshima 
run  the  empty  ferns  wheel, 
roller  coaster  and  otter  rides 
that  were  the  pride  of  the 
city  but  now  stand  idle  on 
most  days  in  the  deserted 
theme  park. 

Kure  Portpia  has  remained 
empty  since  it  closed  last 
year  with  liabilities  of 
Yll.Jbn  ($98m),  but  the  rides 
are  given  an  occasional  run 
to  keep  them  from  rusting. 
Tbe  park  is  one  of  a record 


number  of  local  government- 
backed  businesses  in  Japan 
that  have  closed  with  liabili- 
ties of  more  than  Yi5&6bn 
($1.32 bn).  These  so-called 
third  sector  projects,  funded 
by  local  governments  and 
the  private  sector,  include 
several  theme  parks  like 
Kure,  luxury  hotels  in  the 
middle  of  nowhere,  indus- 
trial parks  developed  at  high 
cost  that  have  failed  to 
attract  companies  and  count- 
less other  businesses  that 
have  steadily  accumulated 


losses  over  the  years. 

The  growing  number  of 
collapses  of  third  sector  pro- 
jects highlights  the  failure  of 
public  policy  in  Japan  to 
revitalise  the  country’s 
depressed  regional  econo- 
mies. 

Third  sector  businesses 
were  set  up  in  the  1980s  and 
early  1990s  as  a was’  to  spur 
economic  activity,  particu- 
larly in  depressed,  remote 
communities  such  as  mining 
towns  on  the  northern  island 
of  Hokkaido.  There  are  349 
profit-seeking  third  sector 
corporations  in  Hokkaido, 
one  of  Japan’s  most  inacces- 
sible and  underdeveloped 
regions. 

Spurred  by  legislation  that 
offered  tax  breaks  and  subsi- 
dies, they  were  also  able  to 
borrow  extensively  from 
banks  since  “people  believed 


that  third  sectors  projects 
which  had  the  backing  of 
local  governments  would 
□ever  fail”,  notes  Hlrotake 
Araya,  deputy  head  of  infor- 
mation at  Tokyo  Shoko 
Research,  a private  research 
organisation  Mr  Araya  has 
researched  the  problems  of 
third  sector  projects  exten- 
sively. 

He  maintains  these  public 
sector  projects  have  failed  in 
large  part  because  they  are 
run  by  people  who  have  no 
real  business  experience.  In 
many  cases  the  projects 
have  provided  a second 
career  for  retired  local  gov- 
ernment officials,  or  jobs  for 
the  friends  of  local  politi- 
cians. Mr  Araya  charges. 

Many  of  the  troubled  third 
sector  theme  parks,  for 
example,  were  either  too 
remote  to  attract  a large 


enough  attendance  or  too 
obscure.  The  Canadian 
World  in  Hokkaido  featuring 
Anne  of  Green  Gables  and 
15th  century  Canadian  archi- 
tecture, as  well  as  the  Sea 
Gaia  in  the  southern  dty  of 
Miyazaki,  on  the  island  of 
Kyushu,  are  far  away  and 
costly  to  visit.  Many  Japa- 
nese would  prefer  to  go  to 
Canada  rather  than  Hok- 
kaido to  see  a reproduction 
of  old  Canadian  towns  and 
might  even  find  it  cheaper. 

What  is  more,  the  busi- 
nesses which  were  ostensi- 
bly set  up  by  the  public  sec- 
tor to  stimulate  the  local 
economy  actually  ended  up 
competing  with  the  private 
sector  and  putting  pressure 
on  their  profits,  he  notes. 

This  year  24  third  sector 
projects  have  been  dissolved 
or  liquidated,  or  about  the 


same  as  the  number  of  fall- 
urea  seen  in  the  past  seven 
years  combined.  In  many 
cases  the  failures  are  forcing 
the  local  governments  that 
backed  them  to  shoulder  the 
losses  and  repay  the  loans 
over  decades.  Owanlmachi 
town,  for  example,  is  paying 
back  the  liabilities  of  a failed 
ski  resort  over  a period  of  60 
years. 

Furthermore,  third  sector 
corporations  do  not  use  reg- 
ular accounting  measures 
but  are  able  to  count  the 
funds  they  receive  from  local 
governments  as  sales,  Mr 
Araya  points  out.  “If  they 
used  normal  accounting 
roles,  70  to  SO  per  cent  of 
third  sector  projects  would 
be  in  the  red." 

Other  problematic  projects 
which  have  not  yet  closed 
are  also  on  the  brink,  he 


notes.  A project  to  develop 
the  eastern  region  ofTomak- 
omai  in  Hokkaido,  for  exam- 
ple, is  already  saddled  with 
YlSDbn  in  liabilities,  while  a 
similarly  troubled  project  in 
the  town  of  Mutsu  In  the 
northern  prefecture  of 
Aomori  has  liabilities  of 
Y230bn. 

The  total  liabilities  of 
third  sector  projects  facing 
□ear-term  collapse  comes  to 
Y447.5bn,  according  to  infor- 
mation obtained  by  Tokyo 
Shoko  Research.  But  this  is 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
Mr  Araya  believes. 

A lack  of  disclosure  by 
local  governments  has 
meant  that  nobody  knows 
exactly  how  much  public 
money  is  being  pumped  into 
loss-making  third  sector  pro- 
jects or  bow  high  their  liabil- 
ities are.  he  warns. 
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Kazakh 
leader  | 
certain  o ' 
to  win 

one-horse 

race 

By  Cariotta  Gan  to  Monty 

Huge  Mllteards  state -0^  ' 
the  main  streets  of  Kazakh 
stan’s  business  capl^i 
Almaty.  They  show,  a emfl- 
mg  president  walking 
through  waist-high  golden 
com.  or  crouching  haghiw 
with  his  three  grakkhSbw 
on  the  central  Asian  stepper  j 

There  is  little  doubt  faf 
anyone's  mired  who  is  going 
to  win  tomorrow’s  phttkoi. 
tial  elections.  Nursultan 
Nazarbayev,  tbe  58-year-old 
leader  of  Kazakhstan  since 
Soviet  times,  dominates  the 
election  campaign.' 

He  promises  stability  and 
continuity,  saying  a young 
country  should  not  change 
horses  mid-stream.  He  has 
warned  the  population  of 
16m  that  they  face  harsh 
economic  difficulties  over 
the  next  two  years.  The 
worsening  economy  u 
widely  thought  to  be  the  rea- 
son behind  his  decision  to 
call  elections  18  months 
before  they  were  due. 

The  move  caught  oppo- 
nents off  guard,  giving  thejav . 
little  time  to  organise.  fJeVA 
ertheJess  tbe  president  has* 
left  nothing  to  chance.  Show-  ' 
Ing  an  unexpected  heavy- 
handedness.  Mr  Nazarbayev, 
seen  In  the  west  as  a 
reformer  and  a moderate, 
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CORRECTION  ' 

Because  of  a transmission, 
error,  the  names  of  two  indi- 
viduals woe  misspelt  in® 
article  in  .yesterday’s  Fin®1 
cial  Times  on  the  US 
embargo  of  Cuba.  The  t m 
names  are  Mark  Fateoff  “ 
the  American  Enterprise 
Institute  and  Marc  Thies$ffl< 
a spokesman  for  Senator 
Jesse  Helms, 
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~ _ ^ _ BRIT  AIN 

CHANGES  TO  PLAN  FAIL  TO  END  WORRIES  ABOUTBREACH  OF  EUROPEAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTION 

■ Fears  persist  on  regulation  reform 


as 


t HV-? 


By  Jane  Martinson, 

Investment  Correspondent 

■■■■,- 

A warning  that  modified 
government  plans  for  UK 
financial  regulation  still 
- breach  the  European  Con- 
vention on  Human  Rights 
■wiU  be  issued  today  by  the 
former  head  of  the  UK's  Seri- 
ous Fraud  Office. 

George  Staple,  a partner  at 
Clifford  Chance,  the  London 
law  firm,  has  identified  pro- 
posed civil  sanctions  and  the 
definition  of  market  abuse  as 
causing  particular  concern, 
and  will  express  his  views  in 
a speech  today. 


The  introduction  of  civil 
fines  for  a range  of  new 
offences  defined  as  "market 
abuse"  form  a key  part  of 
the  government’s  proposals 
to  overhaul  regulation.  They 
were  designed  to  answer 
criticism  over  the  failure  of 
the  existing  system  to  catch 
perceived  offenders. 

The  SFO.  under  Mr  Staple, 
was  also  criticised  for  its 
failure  to  win  convictions  in 
the  courts. 

Mr  Staple  defended  the 
SFO's  record  yesterday,  but 
said  the  new  proposals  were 
so  vague  that  they  fell  foul 
of  the  notion  of  a clearly 


defined  offence  governed  by 
the  convention. 

"It  will  be  difficult  to 
enforce  because  people  will 
be  able  to  say  that  the  crime 
of  which  I am  accused  is  not 
clearly  defined  and  therefore 
1 wasn't  able  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  offence," 
he  said  yesterday. 

He  recognises  the  traps  of 
the  existing  system  of  regu- 
lation In  his  speech:  "A  bal- 
ance must  he  struck 
whereby  effective  and  effi- 
cient regulation  is  estab- 
lished . . . while  avoiding  the 
delay,  complexity  and 
increased  costs  which  have 


so  bedevilled  the  criminal 
and  civil  Justice  systems 
when  dealing  with  financial 
matters." 

The  draft  code  of  conduct 
on  market  abuse  covers  a 
range  of  offences  from 
insider  trading  to  giving  the 
market  the  wrong  impres- 
sion of  the  supply  and 
demand  for  an 'investment 
Mr  Staple  believes  that  the 
nature  of  some  of  these 
offences  and  severity  of  the 
fines  could  lead  to  problems 
over  whether  they  really  do 
constitute  "dvU"  matters. 

The  government  has 
already  indicated  that  it 


would  revise  the  draft  bill 
after  extensive  City  of  Lon- 
don criticism  since  it  was 
published  in  July.. 

The  Financial  Services 
Authority,  which  Is  to  over- 
see the  bill,  has  also  pub- 
lished its  own  proposals  on 
enforcement  to  meet  other 
human  rights  concerns. 

Mr  Staple  welcomed  this 
"very  considerable  prog- 
ress", but  stressed  that  his 
two  central  concerns  still 
needed  to  be  met  Changes 
could  be  made  to  the  draft 
bill  after  its  scrutiny  by  a 
parliamentary  committee 
due  to  report  by  Easter. 


.^/POLITICS 

Blair  urges 
S Africa 
ministers 
to  embrace 
Third  Way 

By  Robert  Peston,  Political 
Editor,  in  Cape  Town 

The  Third  Way  approach  to 
government  provided  the 
only  coherent  response  to 
* the  two  biggest  challenges 

"*  facing  South  Africa  and  the 

f-  UK  Tony  Blair  told  a Cape 
I • Town  meeting  yesterday. 

The  UK  prime  minister 
J was  addressing  South  Afri- 

j can  ministers.  MPs  and  busi- 

ness people  in  the  city's  par- 
I liament  building  on  the  final 

| day  of  his  three-day  visit  to 

South  Africa.  The  challenges 
were  “jobs  and  crime",  he 
said. 

The  kernel  of  the  speech 
was  one  of  his  most  detailed 
expositions  of  the  Third 
Way.  He  believes  the 
attempt  to  create  a new 
political  credo  - with  flexi- 
ble labour  markets,  competi- 
tive. taxation  rates  and 
investment  in  education  and 
skills  - is  attracting  support 
from  other  governments. 

His  officials  are  encour- 
Vi  a «.aged  by  the  explicit  endorse- 
My  ment  of  the  Third  Way  by 
™ Thabo  Mbeki,  the  South 
African  deputy  president 
who  is  expected  to  succeed 
Nelson  Mandela  in  . the 
spring.  .* 

"The  Third  Way  seeks  to 
combine  economic  dyna- 
mism with  social  justice." 
Mr  Blair  said.  Mr  Blair 
explicitly  endorsed  Mr 
Mbeki 's  candidature  in  the 
forthcoming  presidential 
election,  a diplomatically 


Tony  Blab-  congrabdatas  a British  army  training  team  at  a medals  ceremony  in  Cape  Town.  Outride,  however,  demonstrators  from 
Modem  groups  - carrying  banners  urging  "death  to  Tony"  - ware  dispersed  by  police  firing  shotguns  loaded  with  birdshot  and  taw  gas. 
Mr  Blair  was  demonised  for  the  UK’s  recent  involvement  In  air  strikes  on  Iraq  and  die  protesters  burned  US,  British  and  IsraeS  flags  AP 


German  talks  mark  comeback  for  ‘Prince  of  Darkness* 


Peter  Mandelson,  the 
powerful  ally  of  Tony  Blair 
who  resigned  from  the 
government  last  month, 
yesterday  embarked  on  what 
could  turn  out  to  be  the 
fastest  comeback  of  all  time. 

Mr  Mandelson,  dubbed 
the  "Prince  of  Darkness’  for 
his  years  of  behind- 
the-scenes  work  for  the 
Labour  party,  resigned  as 
chief  industry  minister  after  it 
was  disclosed  that  another 
minister  had  lent  him  more 
than  $500,000  towards 
buy  ing  his  home  in  a 


fashionable  part  of  London. 

Mr  Mandelson  amazed 
political  observers  by 
holding  talks  In  London 
yesterday  as  Mr  Blair's 
personal  envoy  with  Bobo 
Hombach,  a German 
chancery  minister  whose 
reputation  as  a fixer  in 
German  politics  mirrors  Mr 
Mandelson's  in  the  UK. 

The  meeting  came  only 
hours  after  Britannia  building 
society,  a savings  and  loans 
institution,  decided  not  to 
press  for  a fraud  Inquiry  into 
Mr  Mandelson’s  application 


for  a £150,000  loan  on  his 
home.  Mr  Mandelson 
proclaimed  that  he  was  now 
"in  the  dear". 

"1  am  puzzled  by  this,  as  I 
had  been  given  to 
understand  that  Peter 
Mandelson  had  resigned 
from  the  government,”  said 
Michael  Ancram,  chairman 
of  the  opposition 
Conservative  party. 

But  a Blair  aide  said:  "Mr 
Mandelson  was  there  to 
handle  the  party  political 
aspects  as  the  prime 
minister's  personal  envoy.” 


unusual  move.  Mr  Mbeki 
was  a "man  of  acute  intelli- 
gence and  political  insight”, 
the  prime  minister  said. 

But  Mr  Blair's  spokesman 
was  confident  the  premier 
would  not  be  accused  of 
breaching  etiquette  by  back- 


ing Mr  Mbeki  and  the  Afri- 
can National  Congress.  The 
prime  minister  said  the 
hopes  “of  the  world  rest  on 
South  Africa’s  shoulders",  as 
the  de  facto  leader  of  a trou- 
bled and  poverty-stricken 
continent.  He  also  wanted 


the  UK  to  be  "South  Africa's 
advocate  and  friend  in  the 
European  Union". 

His  Third  Way  mantra, 
that  "rights  must  be 
matched  by  responsibilities”, 
extended  to  international 
aid.  The  developing  world 


had  a right  to  expect  assis- 
tance from  the  developed 
world,  he  said,  but  also  a 
responsibility  to  ensure 
"resources  are  used  produc- 
tively” and  not  on  "white 
elephant  projects  or  the  can- 
cer of  corruption". 

Mr  Blair  also  made  clear 
he  was  prepared  to  spend 
the  coming  year  fighting  the 
left  wing  of  his  governing 
Labour  party  in  order  to 
push  through  controversial 
policies  on  education,  wel- 
fare reform  and  crime. 

The  prime  minister  said 
the  left  would  attack  him  for 
“not  applying  traditional 
solutions"  but  he  was  ready 
to  create  a new  “constitu- 
■ entry  among  the  people". 

Mr  Blair  believes  that 
John  Major,  his  Conserva- 
tive predecessor,  failed 
because  of  weak  leadership. 
“Nobody  ever  said  it  would 
be  easy  to  rebuild  Britain," 
he  said.  “It  takes  resolve; 
determination. " 


Gas  pipe 
operator 
faces  $6m 
penalties 
after  probe 

By  Andrew  Taylor, 

UtBffies  Correspondent 


Transco,  monopoly  operator 
of  the  UK's  gas  pipeline  net 
work,  was  yesterday  repri- 
manded by  the  industry  reg- 
ulator for  overcharging  rival 
companies  to  link  with  its 
system. 

It  faces  financial  penalties 
if  in  future  it  abuses  its  dom- 
inant position  in  the  gas  con- 
nections market  Transco  is 
owned  by  BG,  the  gas  explo- 
ration and  distribution  arm 
of  the  formerly  state-owned 
British  Gas. 

Ofgas,  the  regulator,  said 
Transco  bad  been  inconsis- 
tent in  quoting  prices.  It  had 
also  significantly  under- 
charged some  of  its  own 
customers  for  connections, 
giving  "the  appearance  of 
anti-competitive  behaviour”. 
Ofgas  said  Transco  also 
delayed  giving  quotations, 
disrupting  rivals'  business. 

The  regulator  is  to  make 
an  enforcement  order  requir- 
ing Transco  to  "introduce  a 
compensation  scheme  for 
persons  given  late  or  wrong 
quotations”.  The  penalties, 
which  are  not  retrospective, 
could  cost  Transco  up  to  £4m 
($6. 7m.  €5. 6m)  annually,  said 
the  regulator.  It  added:  "The 
present  Gas  Act  does  not 
allow  us  to  impose  fines  for 
past  activities.  This  will 
change  next  year  when  the 
new  competition  act  comes 
into  force." 

Companies  that  had  suf- 
fered would  have  to  pursue 
their  grievance  with  Transco 
individually,  said  the  regula- 
tor. 

Ofgas  launched  a series  of 
"dawn  raids”  on  Transco 
offices  last  summer,  taking 
7.000  documents,  after  rivals 
complained  it  Was  acting 
uncompetitivel v in  trying  to 
win  new  contracts  from 
housebuilders  and  commer- 
cial developers. 

Exoteric  Gas  Solutions,  a 
gas  connections  company, 
said  last  night  that  it  would 
be  seeking  damages.  It  was 
also  suing  the  company  for 
libel  after  it  issued  a memo, 
subsequently  withdrawn, 
telling  Transco  staff  not  to 
deal  with  Exoteric. 

Transco  yesterday 
acknowledged  that  its  "pro- 
cedures have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently rigorous”.  It  said  it 
was  “establishing  a separate 
connections  business  to 
operate  independently  of  the 
(gas)  transportation  busi- 
ness". 
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BMW  offshoot  cuts  production 


By  JuBette  Jowit  in  Birmingham 

The  Rover  offshoot  of  BMW 
has  cut  production  volumes 
for  this  year  by  10  per  cent, 
halving  output  of  its  new 
model 

The  company  told  suppli- 
ers that  total  output  for  the 
year  has  been  reduced  from 
500.000  to  450,000  cars.  Out- 
put for  the  new  Rover  TO,  to 
be  launched  this  summer,  is 
to  be  slashed  from  80,000  to 
just  over  40.000. 

The  moves  were  attributed 


to  a general  downturn  in 
demand,  coupled  with  qual- 
ity problems  delaying  the 
launch  of  the  75. 

Rover  yesterday  sought  to 
play  down  the  impact  of  the 
cut.  “We  give  our  suppliers  a 
bracket  in  between  which 
we  will  be  requiring  parts;  it 
might  be  down  towards  the 
bottom  end.  but  it's  still 
within  the  parameters  we 
gave  them,”  it  said. 

Industry  watchers  said  the 
announcement  meant  fur- 
ther trouble  for  a company 


that  has  suffered  massive 
financial  losses  and  falling 
market  share.  “Rover  are 
going  to  have  yet  another 
credibility  issue,”  said  Ash- 
ley Fenrihough.  head  of  UK 
automotive  analysis  at  Price- 
waterhouseCoopers.  “The 
model  will  be  late,  which 
will  hold  up  your  marketing 
and  sales,  all  your  dealers 
will  be  prepared . . . It's  dam- 
aging for  the  whole  image  of 
the  company.” 

The  Rover  75  - the 
replacement  for  the  compa- 


ny's 600  and  800  Honda- 
based  saloons  - is  believed 
to  have  suffered  quality 
problems  with  the  bodywork 
and  engine  parts. 

As  wen  as  potentially  los- 
ing customers  who  are  not 
prepared  to  wait  any  longer, 
the  delay  and  cuts  win  hit 
suppliers  and  dealers,  said 
Mr  Fernihough. 

“The  400  and  200  cars  are 
not  selling  weH,  without  the 
75  these  guys  are  going  to  be 
hurting  just  as  much,"  it 
added. 


NEWS  DIGEST 


PUBLIC-PRIVATE  FINANCE  PROJECTS 


$800m  contract  to  maintain 
defence  ministry  building 

The  defence  ministry  yesterday  announced  the  preferred 
bidder  for  a contract  - thought  to  be  worth  up  to  £500m 
($840 m,  €700m)  - to  redevelop  and  maintain  its  headquar- 
ters building  in  London.  The  winning  consortium  comprises 
Amey,  the  facilities  management  group;  Hyder,  the  Welsh 
utility;  and  Kvaemer,  the  Anglo- Norwegian  construction 
company.  Inntsfree,  which  invests  in  public-private  finance 
projects,  Is  the  equity  provider.  The  losing  shortlisted  can- 
didate was  the  MoDeM  consortium  led  by  the  Bucknal! 
Group. 

The  building,  completed  in  the  1950s,  “falls  weP  short  of 
normal  office  standards”,  said  George  Robertson,  chief 
defence  minister.  Gloomy  corridors  are  to  be  replaced  by 
2004  with  an  open-plan  design  that  will  increase  the  build- 
ing’s capacity  from  2,800  to  3,300  people  and  wifi  enable 
the  ministry  to  vacate  three  nearby  buHdlngs.  The  redevel- 
opment win  have  to  leave  intact  King  Henry  Vlll’s  500- 
year-old  wine  .cellar.  Alexander  NFcoll,  London 

BCCI  COLLAPSE 

Probe  into  auditor  to  resume 

The  long  delayed  inquiry  into  the  role  of  auditors  Price 
Waterhouse  in  the  1991  collapse  of  Bank  of  Credit  and 
Commerce  International  with  debts  of  $13bn  is  expected 
to  restart  this  year.  PW,  now  part  of  PwC,  obtained  an 
injunction  against  the  accounting  profession’s  senior  disci- 
plinary body,  which  stopped  its  proceedings  while  litigation 
went  ahead  on  behalf  of  creditors.  Those  actions  were  set- 
tled last  year.  The  Joint  Disciplinary  Scheme  is  now  likely 
to  apply  to  the  court  to  lift  the  injunction.  PW  has  bitterly 
rejected  claims  that  it  failed  to  alert  regulators  to  irregulari- 
ties at  BCCI.  Jim  KeUy,  London 

NORTHERN  IRELAND 

Bids  invited  for  gas  pipeline 

Northern  Ireland's  depressed  north-west  region  was  given 
a boost  yesterday  as  ministers  invited  applications  for 
licences  to  build  a gas  pipeline  to  the  area.  A pipeline  to 
the  city  of  Londonderry  Is  seen  as  vital  m securing  invest- 
ment John  Murray  Brown,  Dublin 


EDUCATION 


MUCKING  foeuARD 
TOgevft  A conovwefc. 

— ' 


Door  opens  to  private  sector 

The  government  is  to  create 
a pool  of  contractors  ready 
to  take  control  of  services 
run  by  local  education 
authorities,  David  Biunkett, 
the  chief  education  minister, 
said  yesterday.  K was  the 
clearest  sign  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  preparing  to 
transfer  powers  held  by 
local  government  officials  to 
business  chiefs.  The  com- 
panies, sought  through  a 
nationwide  advertising  cam- 
paign launched  today,  wil 
be  vetted  by  ministers  so 
that  they  can  be  drafted  in 
to  take  command  of  key 
functions  of  “failing"  authori- 
ties. The  contracts,  which 
could  leave  profit-making 

businesses  In  charge  of  school  admissions  as  well  as  the 
government's  flagship  literacy  and  numeracy  poCdes, 
could  be  “worth  millions  of  pounds”.  But  the  move,  which 
opens  the  door  to  an  army  of  consultants  and  business 
executives  to  make  "very  substantial”  sums  of  money  from 
running  state  schools,  was  attacked  by  teachers'  trade 
unions  and  municipal  leaders.  Simon  Targett,  London 


SOCIAL  TRENDS 

Decline  in  marriage  forecast 

There  will  be  more  unmarried  than  married  adults  in  much 
of  the  UK  within  a decade,  for  the  first  time  in  recorded  . 
history,  according  to  government  forecasts  released  yes- 
terday. They  predict  the  proportion  of  adults  in  England 
and  Wales  who  are  married  will  fail  from  the  current  55  per 
cent  to  48  per  cent  by  2011  and  still  further  to  45  per  cant 
by  2021.  England  and  Wales  account  for  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  UK  population.  The  number  of  people  co- 
habiting is  expected  to  double  to  3m  by  2021  but  that  will 
not  offset  the  decline  in  marriage,  with  the  result  that 
fewer  people  will  live  as  couples  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
next  century.  Simon  Buckby,  London 
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The  share  of  the  UK  car 
market  taken  by  imports 
increased  again  in  1998  to 
68.1  per  cent  compared  with 
662  per  cent  in  1997, 
figures  from  the  Society  of 
Motor  Manufacturers  and 
Traders  said  yesterday-  But 
this  was  offset  by  UK- built 


exports.  The  Ford  Fiesta, 
Escort  end  Mondeo  were  the 
top-selling  cars  in  the  UK 
followed  by  the  Vauxhail 
(General  Motors)  Vectra.  The 
200  and  400  were  the  only 
Rovers  to  make  the  list  of  10 
best  sellers  in  the  ninth  and 
10th  positions. 


CONTRACTS  & TENDERS 


NEW  GOVERNMENT  POWERS  TO  INTERVENE  IN 
LOCAL  EDUCATION  SERVICES 


The  Government  has  taken  new  powers  in  the  School 
Standards  and  Framework  Act  to  intervene  in  cases  where  a 
local  education  authority  fails  to  adequately  cany  out  hs 
duties  in  relation  to  school  education. 

In  the  event  of  such  intervention  the  Department  for 
Education  and  Employment  may  wish  to  deploy  private 
sector  contractors.  Contracts  maybe  let  both  for  consultancy 
services  preparatory  to  further  intervention  and  for  the 
subsequent  provision  of  the  education  services  themselves. 
The  Government  will  act  where  it  is  dear  that  a particular 
LEA  cannot  or  will  not  perform  adequately.  It  then  needs  to 
be  in  a position  to  act  swiftly  and  effectively. 

This  advertisement  invites  contractors  to  express  an  interest 
in  playing  their  part,  as  and  when  necessary  m improving 
load  education  services. 

Education  Services 

The  Government  mill  draw  up  a list  of  selected  contractors 
who  ran  perform  in  a cost-effective  way  the  council,^  role  in 
supporting  schools  and  providing  services  to  pupils  and 
parents.  This  might  include  for  example,  preparing  and 
implementing  statutory  plans  such  as  the  Education 
Development  Plan,  providing  pupil  welfare  services, 
administering  school  admissions,  and  financial  monitoring. 
The  Department  for  Education  and  Employment  wants  to 
develop  a dose  relationship  with  those  on  me  list.  It  is  die 
intention  that  the  majority  of  education  services  provided  by 
wtwiwI  contractors  as  a result  of  Government  intervention 
will  be  carried  out  by  those  on  that  list 


Management  Consultancy  and  Advice 
The  Government  also  proposes  to  establish  framework 
contracts  with  a number  of  organisations  for  tbe 
provision  of  management  consultancy  and  advice  related 
to  the  administration  and  support  or  maintained  school 
education  and  services  to  pupils  and  parents.  Tbe 
required  services  may  relate  to  any  of  the  current  LEA 


functions  and  will  typically  build  on  O feted  LEA 
inspection  reports.  There  will  be  a 
could  include:  advising-  the  LEA 

:hrea  by  Ofeted;  drawing  up  a 


. There  will  be  a range  of  activity  which 
the  LEA  on  how  to  address 

concerns 

specification  on  ihe  basis  of  which  the  contract  for  the 
provision  of  education  services  would  be  drawn  up;  and 
managing  contracts  for  service  delivery. 


Next  Steps 

The  Department  is  keen  tn  hear  from  those  interested  in 
carrying  out  either  or  both  of  these  types  of  work, 
including  those  interested  in  doing  so  for  particular  areas 
of  the  country  or  for  certain  functions. 

For  information  packs  containing  further  details  of  the  two 
aspects  of  work  involved,  the  contracting  processes  and 
timetables,  please  tax  a request  to  01325  392488. 
In  accordance  with  EU  Procurement  Regulations,  an 
advertisement  for  the  consultancy  work  will  also  appear  in 
the  Official  Journal  of  die  European  Communities  and 
Government  Opportunities. 

The  deadline  for  receipt  of  expressions  of  interest  is 
15  February  1999, 
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An  unstoppable  tram 


. _4x- 


Saturday  January  9 1999 


Gerard  Baker  explains  what  is  driving  an  impeachment  *S  un**  ^ 

to  result  in  the  conviction  of  William  Jefferson  Clin 


Week  one  of  new 
life  for  the  euro 


£ £r  | 1 The  Senate  has 
v a only,  two  means  by 
I which  it  reaches 
agreement  on  any- 
thing,” a cynical  historian  once 
wrote,  “unanimity  or  exhaus- 
tion." 

As  the  impeachment  trial  of 
William  Jefferson  Clinton  began 
this  week,  amid  all  the  sonorous 
symbolism  the  223-year-old 
republic  can  muster,  the  upper 
chamber  of  congress  was  busy 
trying  to  prove  it  could  act  unan- 
imously, even  though  it  looked  as 
it  some  disagreements  would  be 
debated  until  exhaustion. 

On  Thursday,  senators  were 
sworn  in  as  jurors  and  heard  the 
charges  of  perjury  and  obstruc- 
tion of  justice  by  Mr  Clinton  in 
the  Monica  Lewinsky  case.  Yes- 
terday they  reached  a tentative 
agreement  on  how  to  conduct  the 
trial. 

The  senators  decided  to  pro- 
ceed cautiously,  hearing  the 
arguments  of  the  prosecution  and 
defence  over  the  next  two  weeks. 
Only  then  will  they  decide 
whether  or  not  to  take  direct 
evidence. 

Democrats  had  been  trying  to 
short-circuit  a full  trial.  Call  no 
witnesses,  expedite  arguments, 
and  have  the  whole  business 
wrapped  up  in  a week  or  so. 

The  Republican  majority  in  the 
Senate  is  somewhat  divided  on 
the  subject  The  likelihood  is  that 
it  will  agree  to  hear  some  wit- 
nesses. opening  the  way  for  a 
potentially  lengthy  process.  Few 
senators  were  willing  to  bet  yes- 
terday that  they  would  conclude 
in  less  than  a month.  Some 
thought  it  could  take  much 
longer. 

Why.  when  barely  a angle  sen- 
ator can  be  found  who  seriously 
believes  the  trial  will  result  in 
the  president's  conviction  and 
removal  from  office,  is  the  coun- 
try and  the  world  to  be  subjected 
to  a protracted  process  that  risks 
distracting  attention  from  press- 
ing policy  matters? 

Why,  when  opinion  polls  sug- 
gest support  for  the  Republican 
party  is  in  freefaH,  is  the  Republi- 
can majority  in  the  Senate  allow- 
ing the  process  to  roll  on.  out  of 
control,  for  the  foreseeable 
future? 

The  answers  lie  in  a complex 
interplay  of  constitutional  and 
political  forces.  While  Republi- 
cans do  not  have  the  votes  - 67 
members  of  the  Senate  - to  con- 
vict Mr  Clinton,  they  do  have 
enough  votes  - a simple  majority 
- to  control  the  trial  proceedings. 
And  a variety  of  factors  is  propel- 
ling them  towards  extending  the 
process. 

• Procedure.  To  some  extent,  the 
trial  now  under  way  is  like  many 
in  the  American  legal  process:  an 
unstoppable  train.  The  “due  pro- 
cess" of  law.  as  sacred  to 
Americans  as  the  national  flag, 
does  not  permit  "quickie"  justice. 
Oddly  enough,  this  argument  is 
used  by  all  sides,  even  by  those 
who  have  been  pressing  for  a 
speedy  resolution. 

The  13  angry  men  charged  with 
presenting  the  case,  Republican 
members  of  the  House  of 


Everything  is  the  same  but 
different.  In  one  sense,  the 
launch  of  the  euro  on  to  the 
world’s  foreign  exchange  markets 
this  week  did  not  change  very 
much.  The  ll  eurozone  curren- 
cies were,  after  all,  closely  syn- 
chronised already,  and 
short-term  interest  rates  in  most 
of  the  countries  had  been  con- 
verging for  more  than  two  years. 

Wim  Duisenberg,  president  of 
the  European  Central  Bank, 
emphasised  the  continuity  on 
Thursday  when  he  announced 
that  euro  Interest  rates  would 
stay  at  3 per  cent  - the  level 
fixed  before  the  launch  - for  “the 
foreseeable  future". 

As  If  to  confirm  the  Impression 
that  the  launch  of  the  euro  was 
no  big  deal,  foreign  exchange 
markets  switched  their  attention 
after  its  first  day  of  trading  to  the 
yen,  driving  it  up  to  almost  HO  to 
the  dollar  at  one  point,  this  was 
some  32  per  cent  above  its  low 
point  last  August,  and  high 
enough  to  revive  anxieties  about 
Japanese  recovery. 

The  rising  yen  also  focuses 
attention  on  the  sources  of  poten- 
tial weakness  for  the  dollar  and 
the  dangers  that  they  pose  for 
the  world  economy. 

Yet  the  euro  is  Ear  from  being  a 
ringside  spectator  in  a tussle 
between  the  US  and  the  Japanese 
currencies.  Its  emergence  has 
changed  the  global  financial 
landscape  profoundly,  even  if 
this  week's  performance  did  not 
give  much  indication  of  its  future 
role  as  a heavyweight  alternative 
to  the  dollar. 

There  are  several  reasons  why 
the  euro  could  strengthen.  In 
trade  weighted  terms  the  “syn- 
thetic" euro,  calculated  from  the 
II  member  currencies,  has 
gained  19  per  cent  from  the 
beginning  of  last  year.  In  compar- 
ison with  the  other  two  main  cur- 
rencies, a continuation  of  this 
strength  looks  rational 

The  dollar  is  increasingly  vul- 
nerable to  a ballooning  trade  defi- 
cit, or  a sudden  change  from  exu- 
berance to  pessimism  in  Wall 
Street  - perhaps  both. 


run  down  their  savings  while 
continuing  to  spend  at  a high 
level.  But  this  will  not  go  on 
indefinitely:  asset  prices  cannot 
be  expected  to  rise  at  recent  veiy 
rapid  rates  for  muds  longer,  and 
there  is  increasing  unease  that 
the  market  is  overvalued. 

Second,  the  trade  deficit,  exac- 
erbated by  the  consumer  boom,  is 
now  matched  by  a rising  net  debt 
to  foreigners.  This  already  repre- 
sents 16  per  cent  of  GDP.  On 
present  trends  it  would  double  by 
2003. 


External  deficit 


Worrying  aspects 


The  US  current  account  deficit, 
expected  to  be  about  $230bn 
(£l31bn)  for  1996.  is  now  heading 
back  to  the  unsustainable  levels 
that  caused  such  alarm  in  the 
late  1980s.  This  year  It  will  be 
about  3 per  cent  of  gross  domes- 
tic product,  compared  with  3.6 
per  cent  at  its  previous  record  in 
1987. 

There  are  two  worrying  aspects 
to  this  trend.  First,  the  external 
deficit  is  dearly  linked  to  a soar- 
ing US  stock  market  that  reached 
new  highs  this  week.  These  gains 
have  persuaded  Americans  to 


Just  to  complete  the  inventory  of 
danger  signals-,  US  ofi  imports, 
now  running  at  10m  barrels  per 
day,  make  the  country  much 
more  vulnerable  than  a decade 
ago  to  any  world,  price  increase. 
A return  to  £20  per  barrel  oil.  for 
example,  would  add  $30bn  to  the 
US’s  already  over-stretched  exter- 
nal deficit. 

It  may  be  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  (including  the  Japanese, 
who  hold  a fifth  of  US  Treasury 
securities!  will  continue  to 
finance  this  defldt  But  a change 
of  sentiment  by  lenders  or  equity 
holders  or  both  could  put  strong 
pressure  on  the  dollar. 

Meanwhile  any  further  appreci- 
ation of  the  yen  would  douse  the 
already  faint  embers  of  Japanese 
economic  recovery.  The  authori- 
ties must  now  pump  large  quanti- 
ties of  liquidity  into  the  economy. 
A weakening  dollar  might  allow 
them  to  do  this  without  a col- 
lapse of  the  yen,  but  in  any  case, 
they  have  It  in  their  power  to 
6top  it  rising. 

A combination  of  dollar  weak- 
ness and  official  action  to  cap  the 
yen  could  give  a strong  boast  to 
the  euro,  especially  if  the  ECB 
were  to  continue  to  show  itself 
reluctant  to  cut  interest  rates. 

Would  this  be  a desirable  out- 
come? Exports  from  the  zone 
would  come  under  pressure.  But 
with  weak  demand  in  Asia  and 
the  US  running  a large  deficit, 
there  is  little  chance  that  Europe 
can  export  its  way  out  of  its 
unemployment  problems.  The 
health  of  Us  own  economy,  and 
to  some  extent  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,,  must  depend  on 
domestic  growth. 

However,  upward  pressure  on 
the  euro,  if  it  materialises,  would 
add  to  the  deflationary  forces  in 
Europe,  and  might  bring  it  close 
to  the  dangerous  spiral  of  falling 
prices  that  afflicts  Japan.  The 
euro-zone  is  not  as  vulnerable  to 
such  deflation  as  Japan.  But  in 
conjunction  with  the  uncertain- 
ties that  beset  the  dollar  and  the 
US  economy,  the  dangers  are  real 
enough.  The  ECB  should  do  all  it 
can  to  stimulate  growth  before  it 
is  too  late. 
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even  if  he  is  eventually  acquitted 
Mr  Clinton  did  something  goj. 
ously  wrong  and  was  not  thfe  ' 
helpless  victim  of  a -potefoa. 
witch-hunt.  - 1 

• Political  calculations.  Even* 
they  consider  these  factors, 
Republicans  privately  worry  - 
about  the  damage  a protracted 
trial  could  do  to  their  party's 
political  fortunes.  Next  year,  is 
Republican  senators  face  re- 
election.  and  a large  number -of . 
them  will  be  defending  relatively 
small  majorities.  Unlike  their. 
House  counterparts:  senators  are. ' 
increasingly  vulnerable  to  shifts . 
in  the  public  mood.  House  mem- 
bers sit  for  relatively  small  d«? 
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tricts.  often  gerrymandered  tc-Ai 
ensure  their  continuous  re-' 
election,  which  enables  them  to  :1 
dispense  largesse  to  tbeir  consttt- 
uents.  Senators,  by  contrast.  Bit 
for  whole  states,  and  are  thrown 
out  more  frequently  than  mem- 
bers of  the  House.  - ■ 

In  addition,  the  party  has  to 
consider  the  presidential  contest 
next  year.  If  Mr  Clinton  contin- 
ues to  enjoy  the  public’s  sympa- 
thy over  impeachment  — and 
polls  suggest  his  approval  ratings 
are  as  high  as  ever  - the  princi- 
pal beneficiary  may  well  be'  A1 
Gore,  the  vice-president  and 
likely  Democrat  candidate  in 
2000.  And  if  Republican  pofl  rat- 
ings. now  at  their  lowest  level 
since  Watergate,  continue  to 
slide,  even  potentially  popular 
Republican  candidates  like 
George  W.  Bush,  governor  ofjy . 
Texas,  may  see  their  hopes  evap: 
orate.  ’ - I 

These  political  calculations 
have  been  evident  all  this  week 
in  the  actions  of  Trent  lott,  the 
Senate  Majority  leader.  A fierce 
partisan  critic  of  Mr  Clinton;  Mr 
Lott  has  been  treading  with  rare 
statesmanlike  caution  as  he  tries  - 
to  build  support  among  his  col- 
leagues for  agreement  on  a quick 
triaL 

Democrats  are  all  too  aware  of 
the  power  that  drives  this 
dynamic.  The  White  House 
clearly  wants  to  curtail  the  pro- 
cess. Not  only  are  Mr  Clinton’s 
aides  concerned  about  what  a 
trial  may  bring,  they  also  fear 
that  a delay  could  squash  any 
hopes  they  have  of  making  solid 
legislative  achievements  during  : 
Mr  Clinton's  second  term. 

But  Democrats  in  Congress 
have  different  priorities.  Whilq  i 
publicly  they  call  for  a quick  trialv-A 
and  a return  to  the  “nation's 
business’’,  privately,  more  than  a 
few  are  beginning  to  wonder 
what  benefits  might  await 
them  at  the  end  of  a prolonged 
process. 

The  timetable  for  next  year’s 
presidential  primary  elections 
has  been  shifted  forward,  mean- 
ing that  campaigning  will  proba- 
bly begin  as  soon  as  this  sum- 
mer. 

If,  as  seems  possible,  the  Sen- 
ate trial  unfolds  slowly  over  the 
next  few  weeks,  perhaps  drag- 
ging on  into  months,  it  may  well 
be  the  Republicans  pleading  for  a 
bait  to  the  process,  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats who  find  themselves  mut- 
tering sagely  about  due  process. 


Representatives  judiciary  com- 
mittee. say  they  most  be  permit- 
ted to  make  their  frill  legal  case. 
That  means,  as  it  would  in  any 
trial,  bearing  evidence  form  wit- 
nesses. Up  to  15  witnesses  could 
be  called,  including  Ms  Lewin- 
sky, Vernon  Jordan,  the  presi- 
dent’s friend  and  adviser,  Betty 
Currie,  the  president's  personal 
secretary,  and  others. 

The  White  House,  backed  by 
Democrats  in  the  Senate,  wants 
to  block  the  calling  of  any  wit- 
nesses to  expedite  the  triaL  But 
they  have  repeatedly  warned 
that,  if  a single  witness  is  railed. 
they  too  will  invoke  due  process 
and  assert  their  right  to  a 
full-dress  legal  procedure.  That 
would,  mean  conducting  deposi- 
tions of  potential  witnesses  to 
ascertain  the  content  of  their  evi- 
dence, and  calling  on  witnesses 
for  the  defence,  to  undermine  the 
prosecution's  case. 

“If  they  want  to  play  hard 
ball,"  one  White  House  adviser 
said  this  week,  “they’d  better  be 
ready.  They’d  better  understand 
what  they're  letting  themselves 
in  for.” 

Caught  between  these  two 
arguments.  Senate  Republicans 
are  divided  A handful  are  not 


eager  to  have  witnesses.  But  with 
55  seats  In  the  Senate,  Republi- 
cans would  need  to  lose  at  least 
five  defectors  to  stop  witnesses  - 

and  that  may  prove  difficult. 

• The  surprise  factor.  A number 
of  Senate  Republicans  believe 
that  whatever  opinion  polls  say, 
they  should  proceed  with  a trial 
because  it  might  produce  an 
explosive  surprise  that  would 
convict  the  president.  However 
remote  that  possibility  may 
seem,  rumours  continue  to  swirl 
around  Capitol  Hill  about  what 
exactly  might  be  presented  as 
evidence  in  the  triaL  There  have 
been  repeated  tales  of  anony- 
mous women  (“Jane  Doe  Number 
5”,  for  example)  who  were  pre- 
pared to  testify  to  a pattern  of 
sexual  misconduct  by  the  presi- 
dent in  the  Paula  Jones  sexual 
harassment  suit  that  gave  rise  to 
the  Lewinsky  cover-up,  but  who 
then  mysteriously  dropped  their 
claims. 

The  House  managers  believe 
that,  exposed  in  the  Senate  cham- 
ber, these  and  other  witnesses 
could  provide  powerful  evidence 
of  a pattern  of  wrong-doing  by 
the  president 

Though  the  White  House  dis- 
misses the  claims  and  will  not 


even  discuss  them,  there  is  ner- 
vousness among  Mr  Clinton’s 
supporters  about  what  exactly  a 
protracted  parade  of  witnesses 
might  produce. 

• Crime  and  Punishment  Many 
Republican  senators  (and  even 
some  Democrats)  are  concerned 
about  how  President  Clinton 
might  react  to  an  expedited  trial 
and  an  early  vote  to  acquit  him 
of  the  impeachment  charges. 
Such  speedy  justice  would  almost 
certainly  be  interpreted  as  a vin- 
dication of  the  president.  The 
near-summary  dismissal  of  the 
charges  brought  by  tbe  House 
might  confirm,  in  the  public 
mind,  the  White  House  claim 
that  the  "historic"  decision  to 
fmpoflrfi  was  in  fact  a partisan 
attempt  to  lynch  the  president  on 
trumped  up  charges. 

Mr  Clinton’s  immediate  reac- 
tion to  the  impeachment  vote  last 
month  - a ceremony  in  the  Rose 
Garden  at  the  White  House, 
where  his  admirers  condemned 
the  House  vote  and  called  him 
"one  of  our  great  presidents"  - is 
a spectacle  senators  do  not  wish 
to  see  repeated. 

Instead,  they  believe,  weighty 
consideration  of  the  charges 
would  convey  the  message  that. 
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Know  your  enemy  in  the  debate  over 
building  society  demutualisation 


Opera  not  a 
‘rich  man’s 


FINANCIAL  TIMES 
Conferences 


From  Mr  J.  Killick. 

Sir,  1 was  surprised  to  see  the 
headline  and  tone  in  your  article 
regarding  building  societies 
converting  to  batiks  (“Building 
societies  prepare  to  do  battle 
with  mutual  enemy".  January 
4). 

The  "enemies"  are  not  the 
societies  and  demutualisation 
proponents  but  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  societies  and 
demutualisation  proponents. 

The  directors  do  not  want  their 
societies  to  convert  to  banks. 

Having  nailed  tbeir  colours  to 
the  mast  of  mutualisation,  how 
could  they,  in  oil  conscience,  con- 
tinue 3s  directors  of  (the  new) 
institutions  whose  structure  they 
have  consistently  derided?  For 
tbe  directors,  demutualisation 
means  redundancy. 

Demutualisation  is  inevitable. 
How  can  institutions  which  were 
formed  to  meet  the  economic  con- 


ditions of  mid-Victorian  times  be 
equally  appropriate  for  the  third 
millennium? 

If  the  owners  of  the  societies 
were  given  full  and  unbiased 
information  on  the  benefits  of 
conversion  to  banks,  they  would 
vote  overwhelmingly  for  it. 
Instead  they  receive  disinforma- 
tion. 

For  example,  tbe  boards  allow 
the  members/ owners  to  believe 
mutual  rates  will  always  be  more 
favourable  than  .bank  rates.  If 
this  is  true,  why  do  customers  of 
the  Halifax,  to  name  but  one.  not 
move  en  masse  to  the  building 
societies? 

For  the  societies  to  offer  consis- 
tently better  rates  than  tbeir 
competitors.  It  would  mean  that 
the  societies’  rates  would  be 
determined  after  they  knew  the 
rates  the  competition  were  offer- 
ing and  not  their  own  funding 
requirements. 


And,  of  coarse,  the  information 
tbe  directors  carefully  avoid  giv- 
ing is  - even  if  one  accepts  the 
favourable  interest  rate  fiction  - 
the  comparative  net  present 
value  of  rates  against  the  value 
of  the  windfaH. 

Wbat  appears  to  he  simply  for- 
gotten is  that,  by  definition,  the 
mutual  societies  are  owned  by 
tbeir  members,  not  tbe  board  of 
directors. 

If  tbe  members  voted  for  con- 
version to  banks,  they  would 
hardly  be  giving  in  to  tbe 
“enemy".  The  enemy  would  be 
themselves,  going  by  your 
article. 


playground’ 


J.  Killick, 
managing  director. 
Cyclop  International, 
Mapledale  A venae, 
Croydon. 

Surrey 
CRO  5TF 


Taking  an  indefensible  position  on  war  loans 


From  Mr  Roy  Setter. 

Sir,  1 was  interested  to  read  in 
your  newspaper  on  January  2 
your  article  about  war  loans 

(“Descendants  of  patriotic  war 
loan  investors  soldier  on  to  a 
fortune"). 

I inherited  a bond  for  £5  which 
my  father  bought  in  19)5.  Twice 
each  year  I receive  a cheque  for 
8 pence  which  I pay  into 
my  bank  account.  I also  make 
sure  that  I declare  this  amount 
on  my  income  tax 
return. 

It  really  does  seem  time  that 
the  Debt  Management  Office 


ended  the  farce  of  distributing 
small  amounts  such  as 
this. 

To  read  in  your  article,  how- 
ever. that  the  Debt  Management 
Office  says  “it  wouldn't  be  in  the 
government’s  interest  to  redeem 
it  at  par  unless  it  could 
get  funding  at  3.5  per  cent  for  a 
very  long  time"  fills  me  with 
dismay. 

You  rightly  point  out  that  the 
government  reduced  the  interest 
from  5 per  cent  to  &5  per  cent  In 
1932.  Since  then,  of  course.  Infla- 
tion has  eaten  away  most  of  the 
value  of  the  loan.  1 estimate  my 


tether  paid  £300  at  today’s  cur- 
rency rate. 

In  effect,  governments  over  the 
years  have  been  able  to  write  off 
a major  part  of  their  1914-18  war 
borrowing. 

Patriotic  lenders  to  the  govern- 
ment - in  the  form  of  Defence 
Bonds,  which  also  do  not  have  a 
redemption  date  - must  be  feel- 
ing equally  sore. 


Roy  Setter, 

7 Tnrnpike, 
Aldboume, 
Marlborough 
SN8  2BZ 


From  Mr  John  Sacher. 

Sir.  It  is  sad  that  Andrew  Clark 
(“Politics,  passion,  backs  tabbing 
and  despair".  December  SO),  who 
appears  to  write  with  such 
authority  about  the  Royal  Opera 
House  and  fairly  describes  the 
government  and  Arts  Council 
emphasis  on  access  rather  than 
quality,  clearly  has  read  only 
part  of  the  Eyre  Report  or  has 
forgotten  what  be  read. 

When  the  tax  incentives  for 
donors  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  are  added  back,  the  sub- 
sidy Is  greater  than  that  for  the 
ROH,  or  was  prior  to  tbe  recent 
increase.  Furthermore,  those  who 
say  the  size  of  the  Met  makes  it 
more  viable  ignore  the  feet  that 
its  vastness  causes  many  seats  to 
receive  far  from  perfect  sound.  At 
least  at  Covent  Garden  there  is 
little  or  no  sound  distortion. 

One  must  note  that  the  Met  is 
also  supported  by  many  rich  and 
prominent  donors  without  whom 
it  would  not  survive.  As  one  of 
those  supporting  Vivien  Duffield 
because  we  enjoy  the  opera  and 
ballet  and  can  afford  to  help,  I 
object  strongly  to  tbe  statement 
that  we-  cause  “its  ethos  (to)  he 
that  of  a rich  man’s  playground". 

Presumably  if  he  studied  the 
facts  Andrew  Clark  would  feel 
obliged  to  describe  the  Met  in  the 
same  way.  He  should  not  so  criti- 
cise those  who  have  worked 
hardest  to  make  this  magnificent 
venture  possible. 


NEW  MEDIA  AND 
BROADCASTING 


The  17th  Annual  FT  World  New  Media 
and  Broadcasting  Conference 

3&4  March  1999.  London 
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ben  Noah  faced  a 
flood,  he  had  the 
happy  notion  of 
_ building  an  ark. 

r«T  Many  commentators  fear  that 
world  stock  markets  may  also  he 
due  for  a deluge.  Yet  investors 
have  been  notably  reluctant  at 
the  start  of  1899  to  build  boats  for 
a tide  that  looks  increasingly 
deflationary. 

Even  the  mare  optimistic  pun- 
dits concede  that  the  list  of 
threats  to  the  global  economy  is 
unusually  long  and  impressive. 
Japan,  the  world's  second-largest 
economy,  is  in  such  dire  straits 
that  it  will  subtract  from  global 
growth  this  year,  while  sending 
financial  shock  waves  across  the 
exchanges.  Brazil,  the  last  line  of 
defence  in  the  emerging  market 
crisis,  is  struggling. 

Continental  Europe,  where  the 
euro-zone  countries  are  running 
a JlOObn  (£59.5bn)  current 
account  surplus,  cuts  interest 
rates  at  a snail's  pace  and  shares 
j*voo  little  of  the  burden  of  the 
f' Asian  crisis  relative  to  the  US. 
The  risk  of  currency  turmoil  and 
trade  friction  looms  large. 

As  for  the  US,  which  holds  the 
key  to  global  growth,  the  for- 
tunes of  the  real  economy  are 
unhealthily  dependent  on  the 
markets.  The  further  equities 
rise,  the  more  readily  consumers 
borrow  and  spend,  which  boosts 
the  economy.  But  as  they  run 
down  their  savings,  the  deficit  on 


Bubbles  will  burst 

Even  optimists  say  the  threats  to  the  global  economy  are  many,  writes  John  Plender 


the  external  account  widens,  rais- 
ing questions  about  the  wflhng- 
ness  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
finance  the  resulting  payments 
imbalance. 

If -the  market  falls  sharply. 
Americans  might  lose  confidence 
and  rebuild  their  savings.  This 
would  knock  the  staffing  out  of 
US  demand  and  visit  a huge 
shock  on  the  global  economy.  It 
by  contrast,  the  market  goes  on 
rising  and  people  continue  to 
spend  beyond  their  incomes, 
household  and  external  indebted- 
ness will  become  more  obviously 
unsustainable.  The  market  col- 
lapse would  amply  come  a bit 
later. 

Why  then,  with  US  equities 
already  at  peak  levels,  are  inves- 
tors in  such  sanguine  mood? 

The  worst  and  most  frequently 
articulated  argument  for  equities 
is  that  monetary  policy  is  benign. 
How  can  policy  be  benign  when 
it  helps  expand  a US  bubble  that 
could  destabilise  the  world  econ- 
omy when  it  bursts?  This  is 
manic  sbort-termism. 

Moreover,  to  the  extent  that 
cuts  in  nominal  interest  rates  are 
a response  to  deflationary  pres- 
sure, they  may  do  little  to  help 


the  real  economy.  It  is  the  level 
of  real  rates,  after  allowing  for 
the  chan  gw  in  price  level,  that 
matters.  Note,  too,  that  frilling 
nominal  rates  did  little  for  the 
Japanese  market  In  the  1990s. 

The  much  better  argument, 
advanced  by  Gavyn  Davies  of 
Goldman  Sachs,  is  that  policy- 
makers will  respond  sensibly  to 
threats  and  that  the  world  econ- 
omy will  mudcfle  through.  But 
this  raises  the  question  of  what 
constitutes  sound  policy  when 
US  equities  continue  to  bubble. 

Alan  Greenspan,  chairman  of 
the  US  Federal  Reserve,  does  not 
believe  in  Twnirfog  asset  prices  an 
explicit  target  of  monetary  pol- 
icy. nor  in  pricking  bubbles.  In 
effect,  bis  policy  is  to  hope  for  a 
gentle  market  correction  in 
response  to  weakening  earnings. 

Yet  he  does  believe  in  prevent- 
ing market  collapses  - witness 
his  cuts  in  interest  rates  since 
September.  The  snag  is  that  by 
decreasing  the  return  on  cash  rel- 
ative to  equities  and  persuading 
investors  that  the  Fed  has  put  a 
safety  net  under  the  market,  he 
has  ensured  an  even  bigger  bub- 
ble. This,  Inevitably,  is  less  sus- 
ceptible to  gentle  deflation. 


The  US  may  thus  be  in  the 
early  stages  of  replicating  the 
deflationary  disaster  in  Asia, 
which  is  essentially  a crisis  of 
over-investment  For  it  is  not  just 
the  US  consumer  who  borrows 
and  spends.  Business  investment 
in  the  US  Is  growing  at  Its  fastest 
for  15  years,  partly  because  of  a 
decline  In  the  cost  of  capita] 
brought  about  by  the  stock  mar- 
ket bubble. 

As  with  Japan  in  the  1980s,  this 
will  distort  investment  in  favour 
of  inefficient  projects.  But  port- 
folio investors  have  failed  to 
observe  that  the  low  cost  of  capi- 
tal means  a low  return  on  capital 
because  the  two.  numbers  must 
equate.  After  the  Asian  miracle, 
it  seems,  we  have  a US  miracle 
that  will  in  due  course  leave  an 
unholy  hangover. 

Could  there  be  a miraculous 
escape?  Possibly,  if  recent  inter- 
est rate  cuts  in  the  west  give 
Asia  the  leeway  to  trade  its  way 
back  to  health.  But  events  in  the 
two  largest  Asian  economies 
hardly  point  in  that  direction. 
The  growth  prospect  in  China 
appears  to  be  deteriorating.  And 
the  capacity  of  Japanese  policy- 
makers  to  foul  up  is  nonpareil. 


Successive  Japanese  fiscal 
packages  are  being  offset  not 
only  by  collapsing  consumer 
spending  but  by  a reduction  in 
business  investment  from  its  ear- 
lier absurd  levels.  The  only  ques- 
tion in  1999  is  how  far  economic 
shrinkage  can  be  stopped. 

Meantime  the  authorities 
appear  hell-bent  on  catastrophe. 
Their  bizarre  wish  for  a strong 
yea  means  that  Japan  is  fighting 
a slump  by  tightening  monetary 
policy.  This  also  inflicts  losses  on 
Japanese  overseas  investors  and 
curbs  the  yen  carry  trade, 
whereby  people  borrow  in  yen  to 
buy  dollar  assets. 

These  changes  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  yen  and  the  dol- 
lar mean  that  the  driving  force 
behind  the  US  currency  has 
shifted  from  the  capital  account 
to  the  current  account.  Nothing 
could  be  better  designed  to  make 
the  US  payments  deficit  harder  to 
finance.  At  which  point,  enter 
the  euro  to  provide  new  competi- 
tion for  the  dollar. 

In  sum.  US  policy  relies  on 
luck;  Japanese  policy  is  a disas- 
ter; European  policy  combines 
the  sluggish  with  the  experi- 
mental. And  the  trouble  with 
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deflation  is  that  it  responds  less 
predictably  to  policy  than  infla- 
tion. Incremental  change  is 
rarely  enough  to  restore  business 
and  consumer  confidence  against 
a background  of  falling  prices. 

Note,  too,  that  great  market 
collapses  often  accompany 
changes  in  global  currency  rela- 
tionships. The  crash  of  1929  and 
subsequent  slump  coincided  with 
the  difficult  transition  from 


sterling  to  dollar  hegemony. 

Roger  Bootle,  the  economist 
who  warned  or  deflation  earlier 
than  most.  Is  urging  clients  to 
read  J.  K.  Galbraith's  The  Oreai 
Crash.  Improving  literature  for 
the  times  - though  the  precise 
timing  of  any  crash  is 
unpredictable.  The  point  is  that 
bubbles,  like  negative  savings 
ratios  or  disintegrating  current 
accounts,  cannot  go  on  for  ever. 


Land  and 
freedom 


f 


£ James  Buxton  looks  at  the  emotive  issue 
i>-  of  land  ownership  in  Scotland  and 
proposals  to  reform  feudal  estates 


A few  years  ago.  in 
a bleak,  wind- 
swept corner  of 
north-west  Scot- 
land. a group  of  crofters 
began  a silent  revolution. 
When  the  Danish  owner  of 
part  of  Assynt  La  Sutherland 
went  bankrupt,  the  crofters 
issued  a public  appeal  for. 
funds  and.  casting  off  their 
feudal  yoke,  acquired  the 
21.000-acre  estate. 

Then,  in  1997,  the  people  of 
the  Hebridean  island  of  Eigg 
announced  their  emancipa- 
tion by  buying  out  their 
German  landlord,  a mysteri- 
ous artist  who  had  promised 
many  improvements  but 
^'delivered  nothing. 

L 1 Now  the  inhabitants  of  the 
.•  17.000-acre  Knoydait  estate 
in  the  western  Highlands  are 
negotiating  to  buy  it  with 
the  help  of  Sir  Cameron 
Mackintosh,  the  impresario 
who  owns  a neighbouring 
property.  The  new  owners 
believe  community  owner- 
ship will  help  them  develop 
new  sources  of  income  and 
revive  the  local  economy. 

For  a first  world  country, 
the  concentration  of  land 
ownership  in  Scotland  is 
shocking.  About  600  individ- 
uals - usually  aristocrats  or 
reclusive  foreigners,  or  fat 
cats  from  the  City  - own  50 
per  cent  of  the  land. 

But  if  the  Labour  govern- 
ment has  its  way.  land 
reform  will  be  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  new  Scottish 
parliament,  which  will  be 
elected  in  May. 

Donald  Dewar,  the  Scot- 
tish secretary,  this  week  pro- 
posed that  local  communi- 
ties should  hove  the  first 
right  to  buy  big  estates 
when  they  come  up  for  sale. 
The  price  would  be  set  by  a 
government-appointed 
valuer  rather  than  by  the 
market.  Money  from  the 
National  Lottery  would  be 
available  to  help  community' 
purchases. 

In  extreme  coses,  the  gov- 
ernment would  purchase  or 


expropriate  properties  that 
were  badly  managed  or 
neglected. 

Mr  Dewar  was  broaching  a 
highly  emotional  issue  for 
many  Scots. 

The  Highland  clearances 
or  the  19th  century,  during 
which  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  crofters  were 
evicted  from  large  estates, 
are  engraved  on  popular 
memory.  Hie  resulting  disin- 
tegration of  Highland  com- 
munities is  blamed  on  land- 
lords who  abandoned 
fanning  in  favour  of  deer- 
stalking. sheep  farming  or 
grouse  shooting.  Scots  also 
dislike  the  fact  that  many 
owners  are  foreigners,  or 
worse.  Sassenachs  (English) 
and  spend  only  a few  weeks 
a year  on  their  properties. 

The  fact  that  estates 
change  hands  privately  at 
high  prices,  and  that  the 
people  who  live  on  them  are 
hardly  ever  consulted,  only 
adds  to  the  unpopularity  erf 
the  system. 

Mr  Dewar's  proposals  are 
clearly  aimed  at  boosting 
Labour's  cbances  in  the 
run-up  to  May's  elections  in 
Scotland,  where  the  pro- 
independence Scottish 
National  party  enjoys  strong 
support  Landowners,  mean- 
while. are  not  unduly 
alarmed.  Few  of  them 
believe  residents  and  tenants 
will  really  want  to  take  on 
the  burden  of  owning  and 
running  Highland  estates, 
most  of  which  lose  large 
sums  of  money. 

But  Michael  Foxley,  a 
Highland  councillor  involved 

with  both  Eigg  and  Knoy- 
dart,  believes  Mr  Dewar's 
proposals  will  gradually 
change  the  face  of  land- 
owning in  the  Highlands. 

■•Rich  individuals  will 
think  twice  about  buying 
large  properties."  be  says. 
"At  the  moment  the  sole  cri- 
terion for  being  able  to  buy 
an  estate  is  having  money. 
Now  owners  will  have  to  live 
with  the  local  community 


MacKenam  'Communftfes  cannot  appeal  ad  infinitum  to  a sense  of  national  conscience'  James  Gray 


ker,  that  estates  require  the  skills  or  resources  to 

replace  him.” 


Genetic  pirates 
walk  the  plank 

As  the  hunt  for  natural  remedies  intensifies,  Thailand  is  battling 
to  protect  its  treasures,  write  David  Pilling  and  Ted  Bardacke 

pharmaceutical  industry  ha* 


and  manage  the  estates 
properly." 

He  thinks  community  pur- 
chase will  become  easier, 
partly  because  the  govern- 
ment-appointed valuer  will 
set  prices  according  to  what 
an  estate  will  yield  rather 
than  its  speculative  or 


This  estate 
couldn’t  survive 
without 
tourists . . . but 
most  estates 
don’t  have  that’ 


“bauble”  value.  In  the  case 
of  Eigg,  two  independent 
assessors  put  its  economic 
value  at  £750.000,  but  rival 
bidders  pushed  the  price  up 
to  £L5m,  which  the  islanders 
met  thanks  to  a big  donation 
from  a well-wisher  in 
England. 

Mr  Foxley  rejects  the  argu- 
ment, put  forward  this  week 
by  Andrew  Re  trie  of  the 
estate  agents  Strutt  & Par- 


injections  of  cash  from  rich 
owners  just  to  keep  going. 
“A  lot  of  what  landowners 
describe  as  losses  are  simply 
what  they  are  prepared  to 
spend  on  their  hobbies,  like 
deerstalking.  Communities 
can  run  things  more 
cheaply." 

But  this  is  vigorously 
rejected  by  John  Lambert, 
the  factor  (agent)  of  the  Dun- 
vegan  estate  on  the  isle  of 
Skye.  He  says  the  govern- 
ment is  wrong  to  encourage 
people  who  have  little 
money  to  embark  on  owning 
unprofitable  estates.  “The 
rent  from  the  145  crofters  on 
this  estate  totals  £860  a year. 
This  estate  couldn’t  survive 
without  the  tourists  who 
visit  D unvegan  castle  [the 
seat  of  the  Macleod  clan]. 
But  most  estates  don’t  have 
that" 

He  believes  the  govern- 
ment will  be  sucked  into 
subsidising  the  running  of 
loss-making  properties  at  the 
expense  of  more  useful 
objectives.  “If  the  private 
owner  becomes  disillusioned 
with  investing  money  in  the 
Highlands,  what  will  the 
government  do?  It  hasn't  got 


Perhaps  surprisingly,  John 
MacKenzie.  thg  marine  engi- 
neer who  is  a leader  of  the 
Assynt  crofters,  questions 
the  sustainability  of  commu- 
nity ownership  as  a 
long-term  policy.  While  he 
says  Labour’s  proposals  will 
remove  many  of  the  obsta- 
cles his  group  faced  in  their 
acquisition,  he  warns  that 
even  if  estate  prices  are 
brought  down,  it  will  stm  be 
difficult  to  finance  land  pur- 
chases. “Communities  can- 
not appeal  ad  inflnuvm  to 
sympathy  for  the  underdog 
and  a sense  of  national 
conscience  about  what  hap- 
pened 200  years  ago,"  he 
says. 

Mr  MacKenzie  says  it 
would  be  more  helpful  if  the 
government  introduced  a 
code  of  behaviour  for  land- 
owners  that  would  oblige 
them  to  take  into  account 
the  interests  of  local  commu- 
nities. If  that  were  to 
happen,  the  relationship 
between  lairds  and  crofters 
would  be  less  feudal,  and 
local  people  would  not  feel 
the  need  to  buy  out  their 
landowners. 


Deep  in  the  jun- 
gles of  northern 
Thailand  hirks  a 
plant  root  that 
has  a miraculous  effect  on 
women's  breasts. 

Pueraria,  used  by  Thais 
for  decades,  is  a natural  oes- 
trogen booster  that  can 
enlarge  breasts  by  up  to 
“one  inch  in  five  days”, 
according  to  Wichai  Cherd- 
shewasart,  a plant  biotech- 
nology expert  at  Bangkok’s 
ChulaJangkorn  University. 

The  trouble,  bemoans  Mr 
Wichai,  is  that  at  least  two 
Japanese  pharmaceutical 
companies  have  discovered 
the  root’s  properties  and  are 
seeking  to  patent  the  active 
ingredient  According  to  the 
Thai  government,  foreigners 
are  already  plundering  sup- 
plies and  threatening  the 
root's  survivaL 
Thailand  is  so  upset  by 
what  it  sees  as  “biopiracy" 
that  it  is  tabling  legislation 
to  protect  its  biodiversity 
and  traditional  knowledge  of 
herbal  remedies  from  foreign 
exploitation.  After  violating 
western  intellectual  property 
rights  for  years.  Thailand  is 
discovering  how  it  feels  to  be 
robbed. 

“When  drug  companies 
come  here  and  collect  sam- 
ples, they  say  it  is  the  collec- 
tive heritage  of  mankind.*' 
says  Dr  Pennapa  Subchar- 
oen,  director  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Thai  Traditional 
Medicine  at  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Health.  “Then  they 
study  it,  develop  It,  claim 
intellectual  property  rights 
on  it  and  come  back  to  Thai- 
land and  make  us  pay  for  it." 

There  is  nothing  new  in 
such  behaviour.  For  decades 
international  drug  compa- 
nies have  scoured  the  earth 
for  organisms  whose  active 
ingredients  might  prove 
beneficial. 

The  female  contraceptive 
piD  originates  from  a natural 
hormone  found  in  wild  Mexi- 
can yams.  Cyclosporin,  the 
immunosuppressant  used  in 
transplant  operations,  is 
derived  from  bacteria  found 


in  Scandinavian  soil.  Metro- 
din  HP,  a hormone  used  in 
fertility  treatment,  was  origi- 
nally extracted  from  the 
urine  of  European  nuns. 

But  it  is  only  recently  that 
the  issue  of  payment  has 
cropped  up.  Drug  companies 
argue  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  intellectual  prop- 
erty is  created  in  the  lab.  Of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
samples  they  collect,  only  a 
few  win  have  pharmaceuti- 
cal use.  Even  then  it  takes 
years  of  painstaking  trials 
and  about  $500m  (£298m)  to 
produce  a marketable  drug. 

But  the  search  for  biologi- 
cal information,  from  which 
active  ingredients  can  be 
synthesised  or  valuable 
information  extracted,  has 
intensified.  The  hunt  for 
rare  genes  has  become  fran- 
tic as  understanding  of  the 
genetic  basis  of  disease 
improves.  Typical  is  a Cali- 
fornian company  that  dis- 
covered two  genes  impli- 
cated in  asthma  by  taking 
blood  samples  from  nearly 
every  inhabitant  on  the  tin y 
island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha. 

Merck,  the  world’s  biggest 
drugs  company,  paid  Costa 
Rica  Jim  for  access  to  poten- 
tially useful  plants,  insects 
and  micro-organisms. 
Xenova,  a UK  biotechnology 
company.  Is  negotiating 
terms  with  Mexico  to  gain 
access  to  the  Chiapas  region, 
where  Mayan  inhabitants 
have  a rich  knowledge  of 
herbal  remedies. 

Bronwyn  Parry,  a Cam- 
bridge University  research 
fellow  specialising  in  genetic 
resources,  wonders  whether 
“the  flow  of  material  from 
the  gene-rich  developing 
world  to  the  gene-poor 
industrialised  world  is  ' a 
form  of  bixxaolonialism". 

She  says  the  Biodiversity 
Convention,  signed  by  158 
countries  since  1992,  helps 
address  the  issue  by  making 
genetic  resources  part  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  state, 
instead  of  being  freely  avail- 
able to  mankind  as  before. 

According  to  Ms  Parry,  the 


set  compensation  for  genetic 
resources  in  three  stages:  an 
advance  of  J10-J15  per  sam- 
ple; some  training  and  infra- 
structure support;  and  a 1-2 
per  cent  royalty  on  sales. 

But  Thailand  believes  the 
Biodiversity  Convention  is 
not  sufficient.  It  wants  the 
additional  security  of 
national  laws  to  control 
exports  of  genetic  material. 

“We’re  not  trying  to  stop 
commercial  development 
and  we’re  not  challenging 
the  principle  of  intellectual 
property  rights,"  says  Dr 
Pennapa  of  the  Traditional 
Medicine  Institute.  “But  we 
don't  want  to  be  taken 
advantage  of  any  more.  We 
pay  a lot  for  drugs  and  we 
need  to  have  some  rules, 
some  self-defence." 

Like  oil-rich  nations  before 
them,  many  developing 
countries  believe  they  are 
prey  to  exploitation  because 
they  lack  the  financial  and 
human  resources  to  profit 
from  their  natural  bounty. 
Thailand  has  fewer  than  100 
PhDs  in  genetics  and  mycol- 
ogy (the  study  of  fungus), 
and  does  not  have  the 
personnel  or  expertise  to 
monitor  foreign  patent  appli- 
cations. 

Pueraria  is  only  one  of 
Thailand's  biological  trea- 
sures. In  1975,  the  active 
Ingredient  in  Plao-noi,  a 
local  herb  whose  medicinal 
properties  were  recorded 
centuries  ago  on  palm-leaf 
books,  was  patented  by 
Sankyo  of  Japan  as  an  anti- 
ulcer treatment.  And  only 
last  month,  Portsmouth  Uni- 
versity agreed  to  return  200 
marine  fungi  samples  to 
Thailand  after  a two-year 
tussle. 

Such  incidents  have  made 
Mr  Wichai  suspicious.  Thai- 
land, he  says,  possesses  a 
natural  ingredient  that  has 
the  same  effect  as  Viagra, 
Pfizer’s  blockbuster  anti- 
impotence drug.  But  the 
name  and  the  whereabouts 
of  that  plant  he  is  keeping 
strictly  to  himself. 


It  reads  like  a scene 
from  a Hollywood  “B” 
movie.  The  genial  but 
ambitious  computer 
company  boss  leans  back 
from  the  lunch  table,  turns 
to  his  colleague  and  con- 
fides: “I  will  tell  you  the 
future  of  communications, 
(iVony.  It’s  called  cellular 

Tony  Lewis,  executive 
director  of  the  UK  comput- 
ing industry  trade  associa- 
tion. swears  the  story  is 
true.  He  also  acknowledges 
that  neither  he  nor  anybody 
else  in  the  computing  indus- 
try in  the  early  1980s  had  the 
faintest  idea  what  Chris 
Gent,  who  made  the  forecast, 
was  talking  about. 

At  the  time  the  youthful 
Mr  Gent  was  president-elect 
of  the  UK  computing  trade 
association.  Today,  he  is 
chief  executive  of  Vodafone, 
the  UK’s  largest  and  most 
successful  mobile  phone 
operator.  He  is  also  poised  to 
reilise  the  forecast  he  made 
15  years  ago. 

This  week.  Vodafone  made 
- a bid  for  AirTouch,  a US- 
% based  cellular  operator.  If 
f (he  acquisition  is  successful. 
Mr  Gent  would  head  the 
world's  largest  cellular  oper- 
ator. The  merged  group 
would  have  a market  capital- 
isation of  about  SUQbn  and 
possess  the  geographic  scale 
to  challenge  ftxed-ltoc  opera- 


MAN  IN  THE  NEWS  CHRIS  GENT . . 

Cellular  visionary 

Alan  Cane  on  the  Briton  leading  Vodafone’s  audacious  leap  across  the  Atlantic 


tors  such  as  AT&T,  British 
Telecommunications  and 
Deutsche  Telekom.  “This  is 
his  dream.  It  is  something  he 
has  had  on  bis  mind  for  a 
long  time."  says  a friend. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  a 
union  between  Vodafone  and 
AirTouch  has  been  mooted. 
Eighteen  months  ago, 
merger  talks  collapsed 
because  the  two  sides  could 
not  agree  on  a price.  But 
when  AirTouch  said  last 
week  that  it  was  considering 
a deal  with  Bell  Atlantic,  a 
US  regional  phone  company, 
the  Vodafone  board 
responded  In  style. 

Vodafone  offered  J55bn  In 
stock  and  cash  for  the  US 
company,  exceeding  the 
$45bn  Bell  * Atlantic  is 
believed  to  have  offered  and 
more  than  what  many  ana- 
lysts believe  to  be  fair  value 
for  AirTouch.  The  aim  was 
two-fold:  to  pre-empt  Bell 
Atlantic  and  other  suitors; 
and  to  exploit  a market  that 
Mr  Gent  believes  is  woefully 
untapped. 

This  belief  in  a “wireless 
future"  lies  at  the  heart  of 


his  thinking.  He  forecasts 
that  every  second  person  in 
the  developed  world  will 
have  a mobile  phone  within 
five  years.  The  mobile  phone 
will  become  the  key  to  elec- 
tronic banking,  cashless 
shopping,  the  electronic 
newspaper,  even  the  means 
to  open  your  garage  doors 
remotely. 

It  is  a vision  that  was  pas- 
sionately shared  by  Sir  Ger- 
ald Wbent,  Vodafone's 
founder  and  first  chief  exec- 
utive. The  common  purpose 
has  led  to  one  of  the  most 
effective  partnerships  in  the 
telecoms  industry. 

“Wbent  was  the  entrepre- 
neur," said  a colleague.  “He 
saw  Vodafone  as  a huge 
piece  of  granite  that  he  left 
Chris  to  sculpt."  Mr  Gait, 
unassuming  and  much-liked 
by  colleagues  and  rivals, 
remains  comparatively 
unknown  in  the  wider  busi- 
ness community'  partly 
because  he  seemed  content 
to  work  in  Sir  Gerald’s 
shadow  until  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded him  as  chief  execu- 
tive tn  1997. 


This  common  core  at  the 
heart  of  Vodafone  extends 
beyond  the  two  top  men.  The 
board  betrays  a Japanese- 
like  solidarity.  “You  have 
the  feeling  the  board  is  a 
team.  They  have  common 
ideals  and  a common 
vision."  said  a consultant 
who  has  worked  with  the 
company.  "They  understand 
the  market  and  they  know 
where  they  are  going  and 
how  they  are  going  to  get 
there." 

If  Mr  Gent  is  primus  truer 
pares,  he  lias  lost  no  time  in 
stamping  his  personality  on 
the  company.  He  began  his 
career  as  a management 
trainee  with  National  West- 
minster Bank  before  moving 
into  the  computing  services 
business,  becoming  director 
of  network  services  for  ICL 
and  managing  director  of 
Baric,  a computer  bureau 
owned  by  Barclays  Bank  and 
ICL. 

His  manner  is  unassuming 
bat  never  diffident,  in  con- 
trast to  the  taste  for  loud 
braces  and  coloured  shirts 
that  he  has  retained 


throughout  his  rise.  He  regu- 
larly turns  up  unannounced 
at  Vodafone's  many  loca- 
tions in  Newbury,  in  the 
UK’s  “Silicon  Corridor".  He 
remains  the  quintessential 
manager  Informed  hut  not 
interfering. 

A former  chairman  of  the 
Young  Conservatives,  he 
was  a member  of  the  Conser- 
vative party’s  national  exec- 
utive but  has  now  appar- 
ently abandoned 
parliamentary  ambitions. 

When  Bell  Atlantic  made 
its  bid  for  AirTouch,  Mr 
Gent  and  Julian  Horn-Smith, 
head  of  Vodafone  Interna- 
tional, were  both  on  holiday 
in  ' Australia  watching 
England's  cricketers,  who 
are  sponsored  by  Vodafone. 
In  a rare  burst  of  immod- 
esty, Mr  Gent  claims  credit 
for  England's  improved  per- 
formance in  the  final  two 
matches,  though  they  still 
lost  the  overall  series. 

Where  he  deserves  credit, 
however,  is  for  Vodafone’s 
remarkable  resurgence  over 
the  past  two  years.  In  the 
1980s  the  company  was  the 


young  turk  of  the  industry, 
wrong-footing  its  chief  com- 
petitor, the  BT  subsidiary 
Cellnet,  on  every  count  as  it 
snapped  up  the  lion’s  share 
of  business  customers. 

But  by  the  1990s,  Vodafone 
had  become  part  of  the 
establishment.  It  was  the 
market  leader  but  was  losing 
the  initiative,  especially 
among  new,  home  subscrib- 
ers. to  brash  newcomers 
such  as  One-2-One  and 
Orange. 

Mr  Gent  restructured  the 
group's  distribution  chan- 
nels. established  the  new  red 
Vodafone  logo,  cut  prices, 
spent  heavily  on  advertising 
and  embraced  new  trends 
such  as  “prepaid"  packages 
which  Involve  neither  ser- 
vice contracts  nor  monthly 
line  charges. 

The  reward  has  been  sub- 
stantial. Vodafone  has 
reinforced  its  leadership 
with  a record  993,000  net 
new  subscribers  In  the  final 
quarto:  of  last  year,  almost 
double  Mr  Gent’s  prediction. 
Vodafone  now  has  9.1m  sub- 
scribers worldwide.  Since  Mr 
Gent  became  chief  executive, 
Vodafone's  share  price  has 
tripled  to  more  than  £10. 

The -battle  for  AirTouch 
will  test  Vodafone’s  nerve. 
But  on  past  evidence,  only  a 
brave  individual  would  bet 
against  Mr  Gent  and  his 
tpam  winning  the  day. 
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Base  metals 
tumble  as 
funds  sell 


By  Raul  Sobnan 


Base  metals  plunged,  with 
the  London  Metal 
Exchange's  flagship  three- 
month  copper  contract  Tail- 
ing to  an  lilt-year  low  while 
zinc,  tin  and  aluminium 
dropped  to  Ove-year  lows. 

Analysts  said  warehouse 
stocks  pointed  to  continuing 
deterioration  in  market  fun- 
damentals, although  traders 
also  blamed  selling  by 
investment  funds  for  the  col- 
lapse in  prices. 

Nickel  slaged  a recovery 
later  in  the  week  an  reports 
of  cuts  in  production  at  the 
Larco  mine  in  Greece  and 
suggestions  that  laterite  pro- 
jects in  Australia  had  run 
into  trouble.  Nickel  has  been 
hit  by  claims  that  the  new 
low-cost  processing  of  later- 
ite nickel  could  double  pro- 
duction in  five  years. 

"Cuts  in  production  have 
certainly  beefed  up  the  mar- 
ket and  a lot  hinges  on  the 
outcome  of  the  laterite  pro- 
jects." Martin  Squires,  ana- 
lyst at  Rudolf  Wolff,  said 
yesterday. 

But  he  added:  "We're  still 
■wary  of  the  downside.  For- 
ward demand  is  still  weak, 
confidence  hasn't  returned 
to  the  European  market  and 
Asia  remains  a dog." 

Nickel  ended  yesterday  up 
$295  at  $4,425  a tonne,  a gain 
of  $255  on  the  week.  Copper 
was  up  $1?  at  $1,462  a tonne, 
down  $23.50  against  last 
week’s  dose. 

Among  precious  metals, 
palladium  was  boosted  by 
repents  that  Russia,  the  big- 
gest supplier,  would  not 
begin  exporting  before  the 
end  of  this  month. 
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World  oil  prices  strength- 
ened in  London,  helped  by 
American  Petroleum  insti- 
tute figures  showing  a draw- 
down in  US  stocks.  In  late 
trading  on  the  International 
Petroleum  Exchange  yester- 
day, the  benchmark  Brent 
blend  for  February  delivery 
was  $11.78  a barrel  against 
Thursday's  close  of  $11.53 
and  last  week's  finish  of 
$10.53. 

Meanwhile,  the  tPE  said 
its  energy  futures  trading 
volumes  rose  by  a third  last 
year,  a result  of  the  extreme 
volatility  of  prices. 

March  robusta  coffee 
futures  dived  $74  or  4 per 
cent  to  $1,748  on  the  London 
International  Financial 
Futures  and  Options 
Exchange,  after  a bout  of 
selling.  The  benchmark  con- 
tract ended  the  week  up  $31 
at  $1,779  a tonne  against  last 
week’s  close  of  $1315. 
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WORLD  BOND  PRICES 


European,  US  markets  diverge  “ 


GOVERNMENTBONDS 

By  Bertrand  Benoit  and  Rabid 
Jacob  In  London  and  John 
Labatn  in  New  York 

European  and  US  bond 
markets  went  their  separate 
ways  yesterday  after  a US 
payrolls  report  showed  the 
economy  was  growing  faster 
than  expected. 

Higher  unemployment 
numbers  in  Germany,  mean- 
while. reignited  speculation 


that  the  European  Central 
Bank  would  have  to  cut 
interest  rates  in  the  near 
future. 

The  decoupling  of  the  two 
markets  is  striking.  Both 
economic  fundamentals  and 
portfolio  flow  expectations 
are  allowing  Europe  to 
decouple  from  the  US,"  said 
Ifty  Islam  of  Deutsche  Bank. 

Many  observers  believe 
euro  bonds  will  benefit  as 
global  investors  rapidly  allo- 
cate more  funds  to  the  u 
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euro-zone  countries. 

In  Germany,  unemploy- 
ment rose  by  a seasonally 
adjusted  34,000  In  December, 
suggesting  that  a slowdown 
In  the  economy  is  well  under 
way.  Mr  Islam  expects  the 
European  Central  Bank  to 
cut  rates  twice  by  summer. 

Coupled  with  low  inflation 
across  the  euro-zone,  the 
higher  unemployment  num- 
bers is  just  the  sort  of  bad 
news  bond  investors  like. 
The  bund  future  closed  at 
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116B0,  up  from  116.63.  Ten 
year  UR  gilt  futures  contin- 
ued to  boiefit  from  Thurs- 
day’s interest  rate  cut  and 
closed  at  119.64,  up  from 
119.46. 

US  Treasuries  sold  off 
after  payroll  figures  showed 
a 378,000  rise  in  December 
and  as  stocks  on  Wall  Street 
rallied.  By  early  afternoon 
the  price  of  the  benchmark 
30-year  bond  was  down  % to 
993,  sending  the  yield 
higher  to  5.252  per  cent 
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MARKETS REPORT 

By  Alan  Beattie 

Tlie  dollar  shot  up  against 
the  euro  and  sterling  yester- 
day on  the  back  of  employ- 
ment data  showing  the  US 
economy  continuing  tD  surge 
ahead. 

Traders  struggled  to  recall 
the  last  time  that  a piece  of 
data  rather  than  rumours  of 
capital  Dows  had  moved  the 
dollar,  a tentative  sign  that 
some  degree  of  normality 
was  returning  to  the  cur- 
rency markets. 

After  rising  by  nearly  a 
cent  tn  a few  minutes  after 
the  data  were  released  In  the 
middle  of  the  European  ses- 
sion, the  dollar  consolidated 
its  new  position.  At  the  end 
of  London  trading  it  closed 
at  $1,155  against  the -euro,  up 
from  $1,167  the  previous  day, 
and  SI.64  against  sterling,  up 
from  Thursday’s  close  of 
S1.65. 

But  against  the  yen,  the 
dollar  remained  unmoved  by 
the  data,  evidence  that  many 
traders  expect  the  dollar's 
next  move  to  be  further 
down  against  the  Japanese 
currency. 


The  dollar’s  jump  came 
after  the  US  Labor  Depart- 
ment reported  that  non-farm 
payrolls  leapt  a huge  378,000 
in  December.  Even  after 
adjusting  for  the- effect  of 
unseasonably  mild  weather 
lh  the  -US,  which  was 
thought  to  have  contributed 
most  of  the  100,000  rise  tn 
construction  jobs  in  Decem- 
ber, the  number  was  well 
above  most  expectations. 

“A  lot  of  people  are  now 
beginning  to  wonder  if  the 
next  move  in  rates  In  the  US 
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might  be  up,"  said  David 
Bloom,  currency  strategist  at 
HSBC  in  London.  Mr  Bloom 
said  that  the  key  to  the  out> 
look  for  interest  rates  and 
the  dollar  was  the  stock  mar- 
ket. "Obviously  the  current 
account  looks.,  worrying,"  he 
said,  "but  as  long  as  you 
promise  20  per  cent  returns 
on  the  Dow,  there  win  be  no 
shortage  of  capital  to  finance 
it" 

The  dollar  interest  rate 


futures  market  took  a tum- 
ble on  the  news,  contracts 
expiring  around  the  end  of 
1999  and  early  2000  falling  by 
around  10  basis  points  as 
traders  revised  up  their  view 
of  the  likely  interest  rate 
path. 

interest  rate  futures  and 
forward  rate  agreements 
now  hardly  price  in  any  fall 
in  US  interest  rates  -in  1999, 
and  suggest  they  are  likely 
to  rise  in  the  first  half  of 
2000. 

■ Sterling  managed  to  split 
the  difference  between  the 
dollar  and  the  euro  when  the 
sharp  movement  came,  fall- 
ing against  the  former  but 
rising  against  the  latter. 

It  closed  yesterday  at 
£0.704  against  the  euro,  up 
from  £0.708  on  Thursday. 

This  was  the  first  test  case 
of  how  sterling  will  behave 
when  faced  with  a shock  to 
its  traditional  partner,  the 
dollar.  It  is  a truism  in  (he 
currency  markets  that 
although  the  UK  has  a 
higher  trade  exposure  to 
continental  Europe,  sterling 
more  often  takes  its  lead 
from  the  dollar  than  Euro- 
pean currencies. 

Some  had  speculated  that 
with  the  inception  of  the 
euro,  this  familiar  relation- 
ship would  weaken. 
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fO  182795  -05530  857  - 933 

9Q  62332  -00358  332  - 332 

(NTS)  30351  -00129  322  - 380 

(Pasq  624135  -08061  484  -788 

(SB  6.1519  -00356  497  -541 

(S$  27500  -00067  475  -524 

(R)  05219  -01371  108  - 330 

(UDfy  102355  +209200  (El  - 630 

(19  527398  -02362  130  • 665 

fH)  597388  -01196  395  - 400 

7.  Bttrin  ntoi  a «■  tori  SM  to  am  a*  » 
* to  ntoa  na  adto  oh  pm  a M to  v 


25827  2588  12  25837 

125835  122998  12  125957 

BSjOSOO  69945  -04  705514 

1295620  1347077  -307  141D254 

60791 

181270  181295  52  I80286 

ttmn 

322S1  32305  12  32253 

821 108  622207  -72 

01400  0156  -02 

27420  27414  28 

94844  06105  -112 

189900 

526411  522489  20  52641 

596140  597253  03  597823 

HU  pm  SMM|  MB  m by  M to  t 
l « to  kfaart  a ktoMmFTcm. 


1.1  25786  05  784 

05  120565  -12 
-42  747942  -72 
-312  1618055  -235 


Open 

Sett  pika 

o*w 

Low 

EaL  sol 

Opea  ta. 

IHr 

9661 

96810 

-6005 

WWi 

96600 

5342 

20815 

Jun 

97.04 

97885 

♦0815 

917875 

97840 

3*545 

12110 

■ THRS  miTH  EUUBMMC  FUTURES  flJFffi]*  Wlm  pnftde  ri  100% 

Open 

Ste  price 

Change 

Hgh 

Lew 

Ell  sri 

Open  tot 

Mr 

96910 

96610 

- 

06830 

96895 

722*7 

460430 

Jun 

97JHS 

97865 

♦0820 

97890 

97825 

70648 

410698 

Sep 

97870 

97.105 

♦0830 

97.125 

978G5 

54610 

316745 

Dec 

96790 

96505 

♦0805 

96830 

06 770 

19620 

206329 

■ ONE  MONTH  BRdllMK  RTTURES  PJFFQ*  DM3a  pekda  of  100% 

Don 

SeO  price 

Gmge 

Hfeh 

Low 

Eat.  sol 

Open  at 

■ THREE  MONTH  EUML0M  RTIURES  (UFFET  LlOOOm  prim  ri  TOOK 

Open 

SHI  price 

Chongs 

Wtfi 

UM 

EH  sri 

Open  toL 

H* 

96630 

96910 

- 

96640 

96600 

1081 

241463 

Jut 

07870 

07865 

♦0820 

97870 

97860 

623 

68768 

S*P 

97.110 

87.105 

♦0830 

07.110 

97.090 

158 

42B3D 

Dec 

98520 

96605 

♦0805 

96830 

96820 

279 

41004 

■ THRS  MOSTH  EURO  SMBS  FRAUD  FUTURES  fLfFE}  SFrlm  prints  of  TOOK 

Open 

Sell  price 

Change 

W 

Um 

Eat  sri 

Open  tot 

Mar 

98540 

96530 

♦0810 

96560 

96510 

12122 

6*170 

Jun 

96420 

96420 

♦0810 

96450 

96400 

4463 

38913 

Sep 

98320 

96310 

♦0810 

96340 

98J00 

2457 

22914 

Dec 

97640 

97640 

♦0820 

97870 

97630 

1064 

911B 

■ 1HRE 

MONTH  BKtOYHI  FUTURS  (UFFE)  VI  00m  points  ri  100% 

0P« 

Sot  price 

Change 

Hgh 

Um 

Eel  sri 

Open  tot 

Uar 

9930 

-683 

0 

nta 

Jun 

9937 

-082 

0 

nfe 

Sep 

9930 

-Ilia 

0 

M 

* LfK  ttm  am  aatod  on  an 


55  173515  42  1308 


15 


635807 

016S3 

27247 

9.7845 


3225  03 

-01  67.7104  -65 
-1.1 
27 
-192 


902 


CROSS  RATES  AND  DERIVATIVES 


63441 

-IS 

■ TWS  MONTH  BJRO  FUTURES  flJTE)  Eculm  prints  ri  100% 

28805 

10894 

25 

-102 

Open  S«l  price 

Cringe  Mri>  Low 

Esl  sri 

Open  Jnt 

- 

MW 

96610 

. 

0 

5794 

5B8832 

-03 

Jun 

B7865 

♦0620 

0 

2233 

618744 

-22 

Sep 

07.105 

♦0630 

0 

1499 

tee  ao*p  to  » iriL  Mb 

Dec 

96605 

♦0805 

0 

666 

mm 

■ THUS  MONTH  EURODOLLAR  (OMQ  Sim  potato  ri  100% 

■a. 


EXCHANGE  CROSS  RATES 

Jan  8 Bfr  Dir  FA- 

mi 

K 

l 

R 

Kr 

Et 

R* 

SXr 

SA 

C 

. cs 

S 

T 

C 

Briffum* 

m 

100 

1886 

1636 

484B.- 

.'fj®  ‘ 

4800.: 

>.483  i 

Z137 

4973 

4125 

2238 

3398 

1.746 

4335 

2864 

3101 

2479 

Damufk 

(Ota) 

54.18 

10 

8.810 

2.627 

1.058 

2600 

2.960 

1152 

2893 

2215 

1239 

2166 

0346 

2349 

1352 

1729 

1343 

Francir 

(FFr) 

61-50 

1185 

10 

1982 

1301 

2952 

1380 

1108 

305.6 

2537 

1195 

2.459 

1374 

2367 

1.761 

1063 

1325 

Gemany* 

(DM) 

20.63 

3807 

1354 

1 

0403 

9900 

1.127 

4387 

1023 

8537 

4678 

OSS 

0360 

0.694 

0501 

6532 

0511 

on 

5122 

9.454 

1320 

1483 

1 

2459 

2.798 

10B9 

254.6 

2113 

1132 

2048 

0304 

2321 

1.467 

1633 

1370 

Idly* 

<U 

2.083 

0.385 

0339 

0.101 

0041 

100 

0.114 

0443 

1035 

8*593 

0473 

0083 

0038 

0090 

0380 

OB40 

0352 

Nriteriwfe* 

PI 

1031 

1379 

1977 

0688 

0357 

8716 

• 1 

1894 

90-97 

7530 

4.152 

0732 

0320 

0794 

0324 

58.42 

0454 

LWKTJ 

<7.02 

1678 

7.645 

1279 

0616 

2257 

1568 

70 

233.7 

1919 

70.65 

1.880 

0321 

2039 

1346 

1500 

1.765 

PortugaT 

(E a 

20.12 

3.714 

1272 

0976 

0193 

9653 

1399 

4380 

100 

82.99 

4564 

0804 

0351 

0373 

0576 

0432 

0499 

Spam* 

(PtaJ 

2434 

4 475 

3642 

1.175 

0473 

1164 

1324 

5.157 

1203 

100 

5^99 

03SS 

0423 

1.051 

0394 

7737 

0301 

(90) 

44.09 

8.138 

7.169 

2.138 

0861 

2116 

2.408 

9377 

210.1 

1613 

10 

1.763 

0770 

1312 

1363 

1407 

1393 

(SFi) 

2S61 

4.617 

4667 

1213 

0.488 

1201 

1-366 

5320 

1243 

1033 

5.674 

1 

0437 

1385 

0716 

7933 

0620 

UK 

in 

57^8 

1057 

9614 

1777 

1.118 

2749 

1129 

12.18 

284.7 

2383 

1239 

2200 

1 

2484 

1340 

1828 

1.420 

CCS) 

2106 

4657 

1750 

1.118 

0.450 

1107 

1360 

4-905 

1143 

95.12 

5331 

0022 

0403 

1 

0660 

7160 

0372 

USA 

IS) 

3462 

6.445 

5.678 

1-693 

0682 

1676 

1-007 

7.427 

1715 

1440 

7320 

1396 

0610 

1314 

1 

111.4 

0366 

pn 

3183 

5.784 

5685 

1619 

0612 

1504 

1712 

0666 

1557 

1293 

7.107 

1353 

0547 

1350 

0397 

100 

0777 

Euro 

IO 

4084 

7.446 

6660 

1656 

0788 

.1938 

2304 

8*580 

2005 

156*4 

9.150 

T313 

0704  . 

1749 

1.155 

1287 

1 

to 


EMS  EUROPEAN  CURRENCY  UNIT  RATES 

Jan  8 


Bn  can.  Rate  Change 
cto  aoolnal  Emu  £ on  day 


% +/-  from  % spread  Dfcr. 

can.  ram  * swnteat  ML 


teen 

mi  ob 

32430 

-04 

-834 

873 

Hr— 1 

7.46038 

7.4433 

♦00002 

-023 

030 

non  ehm  Manas 

OK 

0363644 

0.70040 

♦000355 

833 

-837 

dttim.  fimrfi  r«.  tumrto  Bum.  ml  Stoll  Mw  per  * ftattti  fcre.  ft*  fen*  Um  art  tod  trnm’ailt 


D-MAHK  TUTORS  (IMU)  DM  120000  per  DM 


■ JAHUBE  YBI TURKS  lta*»  Yen  125a  gar  Y«  100 


A 


Ops 

Late 

Change 

Htgn 

Lose 

EH  sri 

Open  tot 

Open 

03087 

05939 

-00069 

03012 

03037  • 

.11.725 

.59300 

MV 

03923 

03983 

-00054 

- 

- 

70 

1311 

Jin 

03046 

05098 

03998 

-0.0069 

03996 

03998 

1 

139 

Sep 

03134 

Ms 
Jun 
Src 

B SUSS  FRANC  FUTURES  AMISH'  12S300per  5Fr 


09049 

02169 

02301 


Change 

-22042 

-02028 


W 

OS118 

03210 


low 

02990 

02135 


Esl  ni  Open  ML 
23475  72215 

54  4248 

« 1280 


to  ma  m ni  by  a*  to»  OmmHo.  Cwtoi  m In  mmop  iMm  man  fanaMgi  toga  n 
to  bn.  a psto  mgi  mm  im  cmcrX)m«m  km  !■  mo  Mm*n  am  m pmaa 
Baa  to  ba  icuf  naM  ml  8bi  anal  mm  fcr  a eartacy.  im  * tom  paato  povategi 
mala  <l  la  nmm  nto  m to  ■ to  caH  to  VMK:  SMIag«apito  to  SBL  lEWte. 
HfeiitaM  rami  fete  HaadMlto 


■ PMLADHJTflA  SE  SJt  OmmiS  £31 J30  (aaitt  pg  potad) 


US TSEASURf  BOX.  RflUOS  (NM)  Sim  per  100% 


iter 


95.78 


95.73  -024 

Jun  9521  -025 

M ton  him  fen  m nr  prato  «m 


9578 


9572 

9521 


2285 

83 


■ EDR0HMK  OnMNB  PFTQDHIn  pok*  fl(  100S 


Ed.  m MU.  cafe  ZB438  to  8287.  total  Mfl  to  la.  cite  885533  Ml  >31084 
■ EURO  5WS5  HMNC  0PIKNB  (UTQ  SFr  la  pofeas  tf  100K 


■ Sian*  RUUBtS  *n  tB2500  per  £ 


Sun® 

Price 

An 

- cans  - 
Fell 

MV 

Jin 

— PHIS  — 
Fed 

Uv 

1360 

031 

130 

132 

132 

228 

287 

urn 

025 

0*97 

144 

237 

- 

- 

1380 

0-12 

031 

1.15 

- 

- 

- 

UV 

0.7305 

17225 

11.7397 

0.7388 

Srp 

- 

17439 

0.7317 

07297 


07221 

15*291 

30383 

Mar 

13480 

13370 

-00108 

13492 

13330 

7277 

43395 

17288 

5 

412 

Jun 

13350 

13350 

-00104 

13370 

13330 

IT 

1213 

1 . 

321 

Sep 

- 

13340 

-00106 

- 

1332 

260 

230 

tota  fevi  at.  Cite  74  too . to.  m to  ki.  Cab  624  to  20<7 


Ed.  m am.  Q*  D MO  tou  tart  to  ml.  cdb  MO  to  20m 


* EUBOLBW  OPTKWB  (Uffig  LI 000a  pninte  at  100K 


UK  INTEREST  RATES 


LONDON  MONEY  RATES 


■ THREE  MOUTH  SIBOHIC  FUTURES  (UFFQ  £500200  poHB  Ol  100% 


JmB 


7 dap 
notice 


One 

month 


Three 

ilKHfte 


a» 

months 


One 

tear. 


Write  State 

e; -s  «-55 

«-5? 

5S-5S 

53-52 

5h  - 53 

Stated's 

64-6 

52-P* 

5J  ■ 53 

5E-5S 

- 

SC  - 53 

53-53 

“ 

“ 

Bart  Ws 

• 

5E-5E 

5*  - 3 

“ 

- 

Inci  3UBMtty  DtpL 

5'.  - Sfc  6'*  - 61i 

6% -61 

6i-6 

5C-  SSI 

5»  - 5* 

taaafl  Mata*  Heps 

6 ■ 5’r  £ - 5*i 

- 

* 

IK  deans  bank  lose  taring  rate  6 pa  cert  Wi  Jan  7, 1999 

Up  to  1 

1-3 

3-6 

6-9 

0-12 

north 

morth 

months 

nwnSw 

months 

62 


65 


Das  Dl  Tax  dcp.  (£100,0001 

Cf»rt  inivp  mm  twimmax.  ftwBttjmuiw  u aa  ac 
Aw  nun  I®  I*  KM  mill  a i r*»  EOP  to  rata  Ejpvl  Hme 
WH 

Mn|  b 


625 


6S 


aumi  car  kr  pnM  ja  ».  isn  to  to_ai  iaoa.  saaa  ■ 7 Tfec  tow 
b pn  31.  IflB.  loraai  W 6 tf  bSOlpc  How  Hm»  Bw  m Tpc  u am 


■Me  at  *y  Ita  31. 

ma  iv  geriM  Dec  1. 
19» 


Open 

Settpriea  Change  FSgh 

UM 

Eri-sri 

Open  &t 

Uar 

S43UD 

9*MD  -0310  M330 

M.470 

29682 

187835 

Jua 

0437D 

94315  -0335  94360 

04390 

35320 

189502 

Sep 

05390 

95350  -0030  05.110 

aft  (PH 

25807 

164787 

Dec 

94.780 

04740  -0320  94*800 

94220 

7348 

1334S9 

tier 

B5JND 

99370  +0310  85.T10 

05340 

12834 

115899 

«m  aaM  oa  APT.  M flpae  am  faetta  mtaa  dv 

■ SHORT  STERJMB  0PD0NS  (UfK)  £500000  prime  ri  100% 

sum 

niKt 

Price 

Uar 

Jun  Sep 

Mr 

Jan 

Sep 

9425D 

0260 

0.705  0380 

0330 

0040 

0080 

94375 

0160 

nrva 

949)0 

0.100 

0.495  0380 

0120 

0380 

0.130 

B4SE5 

0055 

0200 

94790 

0330 

0320  0305 

0300 

0155 

0205 

■4875 

0315 

0410 

ha  ML  Wd.  (tomato  U12&  total  Bra  com  ki.  CIB  437BSC  to  444*1 


s 


Ed.  nL  told,  to  0 to  0 totta  ma  to  U,  to  2B»  to  8478 


BASE  LENDING  RATES 


Mem  A Company  900 
Adad  Irish  Bar*  (08)  000 
■HorayAnakecher  620 
Bawo  Bfeao  Vacaya  620 
BankofCypn*  620. 
Bank  d Intend  020 

Bankcl  bvfia  620 

Banket  Scotland  620 

Barclays  Bank  620 

BABkdMdEaa  900 
aeKHnaapteysCDUd  too 
COtankNA  900 

OydeadaiaBank  620 

The  Co-Qpanttvo  Banks  00 
CoUte&Do  900 

Cyprus  faptBr  Bank  925 
Dwcan  Uwrta  620 


Bator  That  Umkad  720 
Hraaadri  9 Geo  Bank  920 
aftoben  Fleming  & Co  620 
HaUb  Bank  AG  aikh  620 
HmfiaUaa  GonlnvBk&OO 

C HoefoaCo  620 

•sa  Kamteoe  BankSTiuM 
b nn 

Hongknng  & Stan^ial  620 
ImaateD  Bank  (UIQ  UdEUM 
JufcnHwfcaBai*  900 
•Leopold  Jaaaph  6 Son  900 
Lloyds  Bank  900 

MUandBank  925 

NteWastmineter  900 
•RaaOtthm  620 

na)*a  Bk  of  ScoOand  925 
SccUdi  Mkteaa  Bank  975 


•SngsrO  Friadander  920 
Sndh&Vnbmson  620 
SuiBank  620 

TS8  620 

Unted  Bank  oIXumiA.  900 
Uoky  Ttuct  Bank  PtC  920 
Whteaw^Lakfew  620 
YortsWniBsatt  S20 

• Mentos  of  London 
kwM&nert  Banking 


■ HteADBPUM  fit  MIABW*  OnMME  1B8E2500  (6  pH  DM) 


State 

Pika 

Jan 

- CALLS  - 
Feb 

MV 

Jsn 

— FITO  “ 
Fib 

MV 

095 

059 

131 

129 

0.19 

050 

070 

0600 

032 

073 

131 

040 

072 

039 

0605 

013 

051 

0*78 

034 

- 

120 

FiMw  M/i  *t.  to  s to  0 . to.  days  qan  at.  to  7«  to  use 


I OTHER  CURRENCfES 


Jan  8 £ S 

Cn«*  *482745  - 48.7789302930  - 302370 

Hungary  353234  - 354296215540  - 215290 

ten  492340  - 491940300000  ■ 300900 
Knag  0.4844  - IM9S2  02015  - 02018 

Pent  52359  - 52434  3.1930  - 3.1950 

POtatf  52819  - 52936  32650  - 14700 

Ante  382434  - 364788232000  - 234500 

UA£  62227  - 60270  32728  - 32732 


FT  BSE  M WMU)  CUMBUES 

Tha  FT  Guide  to  Mxld  Qaraadei  tahte 
an  te  tad  m (ha  Marta*  page  to 
Memory'!  eridon. 


SUCDEN  FUTURES  OPTIONS  FOREX 

Print*  Custamara.  WtriMwsd 


FOR  BEST  SERVICE  & BEST  FILLS 
CALL  0171940  9600  NOW 

— mniuwudl  ■ gill—'1 sag* 


OFFSHORE  COMPANIES  ♦ BY  LAWYERS  ♦ 


Leading  faun  national  to  planning  firm,  oflera  Ml  service. 
toteR  Hton  Harper.  LLB  (HONS)  Tat  + 44171  332  2274 
DttMn:  Petar  Murphy  aComm.  Tefc  + 3BS1  681  ISIS 


90-100  ITOKf  ST,  UKBHtol  SW3  OU,  OX 


BFGHV 


TRADE  FUTURES^ 
ON  THE  INTERNET 

-j-  e u r j r,  < 

Linnco 

+44(0)171  892  3311 

index  0171  663  0896 

KS  bMfax  pfc,  1 Wtawidc  terms 
UitoBWiite 


Open 

UM 

Change 

High 

LM 

Esl  sri 

Open  feL 

s 

9633 

94-99 

-033 

KIM 

9436 

42567 

486567 

9639 

9532 

-037 

95.11 

9530 

96.789 

414552 

95.10 

9532 

-006 

95.12 

Mm 

196.496 

383509 

\ 

Shite 

' 

CM13  - 

rv re  — 

} 

t 

Price 

Jan 

Feb 

Ur 

Jin 

Jan 

Feb 

MV 

Jut 

06879 

0050 

0065 

0365 

0315 

0330 

0350 

97000 

0310 

0325 

03*0 

0170 

0.100 

0.TT5 

0190 

0105 

07125 

0005 

0315 

0320 

nwn 

0230 

0235 

- 

07290 

0 

0005 

OHIO 

0070 

0340 

034S 

0350 

0255 

i 

Shite 

- CALLS  - 

— pure  - 

Pike 

UV 

Jin 

Sep 

m 

Jun 

S* 

• 

96760 

0360 

0100 

0.120 

0280 

0430 

0560 

09X76 

0330 

0375 

Strata 

- CALLS  - 

PUIS  — 

Pna 

Mar 

Jun 

S«P 

Mar 

Jen 

Sap 

06X75 

0365 

0350 

i 

97000 

0340 

0.170 

0245 

0.130 

0.105 

0140 

07125 

0320 

0235 

t 

SgjgpBBiHB  I 

M9f* 

man  direct 


H 


n uiniiiL  ■ IP  1 1 w ii  m ■ iiMite  8 • 

RO^NOWAWULABUI 

TO  PM1XATE  INVESTORS. 


REAL-TIME  ELECTRONIC  FOREX  DEALING 

KRFK  price  food.  Chart*  and  nevvr.  _ 


Q2&-  ^ 

E-M.ill  ro<K!i2-  foTCM  csttc.cc  ck  - Tel:  *44  (O)  1902  SJaSHO 


M VKI.IM  I5  I OKI  I'-'-  ! A<  M ;j|| 


INTERNATIONAL  R TI  RI  S 
CORPORATION  LIMITED 


Furores.  Options  & Margined  Forex. 

Trading  in  all  major  Markets. 

Speedy  tills,  competitive  commissioas. 

Try  our  service  and  sectthatyon  have  been  missing! 
Euctnion  only:  0171-674-0020 
Foil  advisory:  0171-67-4-4)034 
Weekly  Options  Strategies 
Duly  Technical  Analysis 


mini 

REUTERS 

www.futurrvpogcr.co.uli 


WANT  TO  KNOW  A SECRET? 


The  LD5/CLMJ-  Samar  will  shc»  you  haw  the  nttftes  REALLY  wariu  Tbo 
enuring  trading  tcdmiqto  ttf  the  legendary  WH.  Gam  can  mtoue  yoor  profits 
and  cwdam  yew  tosses.  How?^ TIbb's  Ae  seeieL 
Book  vwn  FREE  race  PBwa  0141 474  6080 


OFFSHORE  COMPANIES 


: |1 . i ! : i 111  i-i"  I •"  | • 1 .1 . 


REAL-TIME  DMA  ON  YOU*  PC 
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Glossary 


Perfbrmance;  Tables  like  these  are  full 
of  traps  for  the  unwary.  Trap  l:  don't 
expect  them  to  tell  you  which  trusts 
will  do  best  In  future  - they  are 
merely  a historic  record.  Trap  2:  don’t 
make  minute  comparisons  of  unit  and 
in  vestment  trusts  - the  unit  trust  fig- 
ures take  account  of  the  spread 
between  buying  and  selling  prices;  the 
investment  trust  ones  take  mid-market 
prices  in  both  cases-  So  comparisons 
flatter  investment  trusts. 


Volatility:  Shows  the  absolute  variabil- 
ity of  a trust's  performance.  As  a rule 
of  thumb,  the  more  volatile  a fund’s 
progress,  the  higher  the  return  inves- 
tors demand  horn  it  to  compensate  for 
the  additional  risk.  Unusually  volatile 
fluids  should  be  avoided  by  anyone 
investing  over  the  short  or  medium 
term  or  those  who  cannot  afford  lag 
losses.  But  Investors  who  can  afford  to 
take  a long-term  view  may  want  to 
.have  some  high  risk/high  reward  trusts 
in  their  portfolio  to  spice  it  up. 


Yield:  £ven  this  has  traps  for  the 
unwary.  Most  unit  busts  charge  their 
management  expenses  against  Income, 
so  the  yield  Is  net  iff  expenses.  Bat  a 
recent  rale  change  means  that  trusts 
are  allowed  to  charge  some  or  all  of 
tjieir  management  expfUftpfi  to  Capital, 
thus  inflating  the  yield.  Our  managed 
funds  pages  identify  those  trusts 
which  charge  to  capital.  Investment 
trusts  used  all  to  charge  expenses 
against  income,  but  some  now  charge 
gome  against  capital. 


Peps  Some  unit  and  investment  trusts 
can  be  put  into  a general  personal 
equity  plan  which  shields  investors' 
against  income  and  capital  gains  tax. 
The  rules  are  that  you  can  put  £S£00 
into  a general  Pep  and  a further  £3,000 
into  a single  company  Pep.  Up  to  £1,500 
can  be  put  into  non-quah&ing  funds 
bit  to  qualify  for  the  full  £6,000  allow- 
ance. at  least  half  of  a trust’s  assets 
must  be  in  European  union  shares  or 
qualifying  corporate  bonds.  Peps  will 
be  replaced  with  the  individual  savings 
account  in  April  1699.  which  has  differ- 
ent rules,  but  existing  Peps  win  con- 
tmue  to  operate. 


Discount  Investment  trust  shares  tra- 
ditionally sell  for  less  than  their 
underlying  asset  value.  The  gap 
between  the  two  is  known  as  the  dis- 
count In  the  1974  bear  market,  dis- 
counts were  as  wide  as  45  per  emit  and 
although  they  have  mainly  narrowed 
to  well  under  10  per  cent  in  recent 
years,  they  add  an  additional  uncer- 
tainty to  investment  trust  share  price 
prospects.  The  sharp  narrowing  of  the 
discount  is  another  reason  why  invest- 
ment trusts  look  better  than  unit 
trusts  on  Longer-term  comparisons. 


Split  capital  trusts  Caveat  emptor.  If  ~ 
you  do  not  already  know  what  they 
are.  you  would  probably  be  wiser  to  - 
avoid  them.  They  are  companies  with  1 
more' than  (me  class  of  share  capital.  ' 
The  traditional  variety  is  relatively  - 
simple:  income  shares  get  all  the 
income;  capital  shares  get  any  \ 

growth  over  the  life  of  the  trust.  But  : 
nowadays  splits  are  highly  complex 
with  several  different  types  of  security  •: 
with  differing  rights,  and  aimed  to  sat- 
isfy  different  investment  Deeds. 
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_ LONDON  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

Takeover  talk  pushes  Footsie  to  record  high 


FTSEAfi-SharerButa 
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MARKETSREPORT 
by  Steve  Thompson, 

UK  Stock  Market  Editor 


Intense  speculation  that  another 
big  takeover  or  merger  is  immi- 
nent in  the  telecoms  sector,  plus 
more  bid  activity  in  breweries, 
gave  a further  boost  to  sentiment 
in  UK  equities. 

London's  benchmark  index,  the 
FTSE  100,  raced  through  its  pre- 
vious intra-day  record  as  the  bid 
rumours,  which  were  mainly 
focused  on  Cable  & Wireless, 
swirled  round  the  market. 

The  index  powered  ahead  to  a 
record  intra-day  level  of  6,195.6, 
up  94.6  on  the  session,  but  came 


off  its  best  levels  during  the  last  UK  institutions.  But  some  of  the 
pour  of  trading,  eventually. dos-  market's  takeover  euphoria 
a*lea^  at  6*M7-2.  tended  to  die  down  later  in  the 

That  extended  the  rise  over  the  session,  with  Cable  & Wireless 
Which  ^03  seen  an  influx  shares  well  off  their  best  levels 
of  overseas  money  into  London  and  many  telecoms  specialists 
and  other  European  markets,  to  adopting  a sceptical  view  of  the 
264.6  points,  or  4.5  per  cent.  earlier  stories  that  Deutsche 
London  was  already  surging  Telekom  might  be  preparing  a 
ahead  before  the  C&W  specula-  bid.  Nevertheless  Cable  & Wire- 
“P  to  fever  pitch,  with  less  was  still  the  best  Footsie  pei- 
waii  street  s overnight  recovery  former  and  Orange  and  Telewest 
from  an  early  sell-off  prompting  a were  also  aggressively  bought 
fresh  wave  of  overseas  buying  Nevertheless,  many  dealers 
st°cks.  said  the  London  market  was 

Thursday’s  surprise  25  basis  looking  for  at  least  one  big  bid  or 
points  reduction  in  domestic  merger  in  the  short  to  medium 
interest  rates,  the  fourth  cut  in  term. 

as  many  months,  also  triggered  The  junior  FTSE  indices  shared 
flurries  of  support  from  the  big  in  the  market's  surge,  with  the 


264.6  points,  or  4.5  per  cent. 

London  was  already  surging 
ahead  before  the  C & W specula- 
tion built  up  to  fever  pitch,  with 
Wall  Street’s  overnight  recovery 
from  an  early  sell-off  prompting  a 
fresh  wave  of  overseas  buying 
interest  in  UK  stocks. 

Thursday’s  surprise  25  basis 
points  reduction  in  domestic 
interest  rates,  the  fourth  cut  in 
aa  many  months,  also  triggered 
flurries  of  support  from  the  big 


FTSE  250  advancing  29.7  to 
£976.4  to  leave  the  midcap  up 
121.7  or  2.5  per  cent  on  the  week. 
The  FTSE  Sm&llcap  index  was  up 
a further  14J2  at  2033.8,  a rise  on 
the  week  of  3 per  cent 
Marketmakers  said  they  had 
been  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
sudden  burst  of  buying  interest 
for  UK  equities  at  the  start  of  the 


candidates,  post  the  launch  of  the 
euro.  And  overseas  institutions 
are  tending  to  disregard  the  wor- 
ries about  earnings  downgrades 
and  profits  warnings.” 

Nevertheless,  RMC,  one  of  the 
UK's  biggest  building  materials 
companies,  upset  the  market 
with  a profits  warning  yesterday 
and  saw  its  shares  tumble  almost 


j>ppn.  v*’ 

New  1996  Dec 


1998  Jan-99 


new  year  and  attributed  much  of  S per  cent 


the  buying  Interest  to  the  suc- 
cessful launch  of  the  euro,  which 
they  said  bad  encouraged  a surge 
of  international  ftomand  for  Euro- 
pean stocks,  including  UK  issues. 

"It  has  become  increasingly 
clear  that  the  US  funds  are  keen 
to  buy  London  stocks  which  they 
feel  will  Include  plenty  of  bid 


But  the  takeover  stories  contin- 
ued with  the  brewery  sector  see- 
ing a rarely-used  strategy, 
invoked  by  Marston  Thompson, 
which  turned  the  tables  on  Wol- 
verhampton & Dudley  Breweries 
by  launching  a counter-bid. 

Turnover  reached  l.Q6bn 
shares. 


TRADING  VOLUME  IN  MAJOR  STOCKS 
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Rumours  that  Deutsche 
Telekom  may  bid  for  Cable  & 
Wireless  prompted  brisk  deal- 
ings in  C&W  options  yester- 
day, writes  Martin  Brice. 

A total  of  1,910  lots  were 
deaft,  virtually  all  in  the  calls 
as  the  stock  achieved  the 
best  performance  In  the  FTSE 
100.  The  shares  gained  more 
than  8 pa-  cent  to  888fep. 
The  call  options  that  saw 
most  trade  at  were  the  900p 
series,  with  January  going  at 
39p  and  April  at  97ttp.  The 
January  950p  calls  saw  480 


lots  dealt,  at  between  lip  and 

28p. 

However,  the  busiest  deal- 
ings were  In  BSkyB.  It  saw  a 
total  of  2,434  lots  dealt,  with 
1,000  of  that  in  the  May  390p 
puts,  sold  for  lOp.  BSkyB, 
which  has  fallen  from  539p 
reached  late  last  year,  ctosad 
at  44QVip- 

European-style  index 
options  saw  almost  31,000 
lots  dealt  as  the  cash  market 
touched  an  all-time  high-  Most 
open  interest  is  now  in  the 
January  8,225  caRs. 
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C&W  leaps 
on  takeover 
speculation 

C^PANIKRB’ORT 

By  Joel  K8»zo,  Peter  John 
and  Martin  Brice 

The  spotlight  was  firmly 
fixed  on  Cable  & Wireless  as 
talk  that  the  telecoms  group 
bad  put  a “For  Sale"  sign 
outside  its  door  spread 
through  the  market. 

The  shores  came  off  the 
top  to  dose  74%  or  9.15  per 
cent  ahead  at  888%p,  the 
best  performer  in  the  Foot- 
sie, as  turnover  soared  to  a 
hefty  16m. 

In  a sector  which  has  been 
hi  wring  with  takeover  specu- 
lation for  the  last  month, 
rumours  surrounding  C&W 
came  early  in  the  day.  Deal- 
ers believe  it  has  appointed 
financial  advisers  to  seek 
buyers  for  the  group  as  a 
whole  or  to  break  it  up.  One 
sector  specialist  said:  “After 
talking  to  the  company 
recently,  I came  away  with 
the  impression  the  board 
will  consider  all  options." 

Analysts  said  the  resigna- 
tion of  chief  executive  Dick 
Brown  in  December  and  the 
lack  of  clear  leadership  at 
the  company  has  made  it 
more  vulnerable  to  a bid 
approach  and  increased  the 
chances  of  a break-up. 

BT  Alex  Brown  was  said 
to  have  been  appointed  as 
adviser  to  arrange  a sale  or 
disposals  although  the  name 
of  INC  Barings  was  also 
mentioned  in  the  same  role. 

Much  of  the  Initial  talk 
surrounding  the  possible 
suitor  centred  on  German 
giant  Deutsche  Telekom  but 
attention  later  shifted  to  Bell 
Atlantic,  the  US  group 
which  last  week  proposed  a 
merger  with  US  wireless  car- 
rier AirTouch. 

Chris  Godsmark  at  Hen- 
derson Crosthwaite  believes 
a sale  or  break-up  “could  be 
the  easiest  and  quickest  way 
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Although  dealers  spoke  of 
a takeout  price  at  about  £11, 
James  McCafferty  at  SG 
Securities  said:  “Breaking  up 
the  business  into  its  compo- 
nents would  reveal  a valua- 
tion of  up  to  £13.” 

Specialists  pointed  out  any 
bid  would  have  to  reflect  the 
value  of  the  group's  global 
assets.  Apart  from  its  54  per 
cent  stake  in  Hongkong  Tele- 
com, C&W  owns  a control- 
ling stake  in  Cable  & Wire- 
less Communications,  a 
share  in  mobile  phone  com- 
pany One20ne,  and  the 
recently  acquired  DS  inter- 
net assets  previously  owned 
by  MCI  WorldCom.  CWC  was 
also  in  demand,  the  shares 
closing  27ft  up  at  699ftp. 

SmithKBne  record 

SurithKLine  Beecham  hit  a 
new  closing  high  yesterday, 
consolidating  a week  that 
has  taken  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal stock  up  10  per  cent 

The  rise,  on  heavy  turn- 
over, has  been  prompted 
partly  by  speculation  that  a 
merger  with  Glaxo  Well- 
come could  be  on  the  cards. 

Under  60:40  merger  regula- 
tions. (me  company  cannot 
be  more  than  one  and  a half 
times  bigger  than  the  other 
if  accounting  benefits  are  to 
be  achieved.  Otherwise  com- 
panies would  have  to  write 
off  goodwill  And  in  Smith- 
KUne's  case,  that  amounts  to 
£45bn.  At  the  dose,  the  two 
companies  were  within  a 
whisker  of  that  ratio.  Glaxo 
was  6L5  per  cent  of  the  com- 
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bined  valuation  and  Smith- 
Kline  3&5  per  cent  , 

SmithKline,  which 
announces  full-year  figures 
on  February  16,  said  yester- 
day it  was  determined  to 
remain  as  an  independent 
company  with  a strong  pipe- 
line. It  is  also  supported  by 
the  strong  performance  of 
equities  in  the  US,  where  27 
per  cent  of  SmithKllne's 
shares  are  held. 

Yesterday,  SmithKline 
rose  16ft  to  928ftp  on  turn- 
over of  11m  shares.  Glaxo, 
which  received  Chinese  reg- 
ulatory approval  for  its  lami- 
vudine  treatment  for  hepati- 
tis b,  gained  28  to  wa  br 

A profit  warning  from 
RMC  knocked  the  shares 
almost  8 per  cent  or  59  to 
693p  after  the  construction 
group  highlighted  troubles 
in  Germany.  The  shares 
reached  £14  last  year. 

Pressure  on  the  mortgage 
lenders  intensified  as  West 
LB  Panmure  became  the  lat- 
est broker  to  take  a dim 
view  of  the  sub  sector. 
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that  while  the  retail  banks 
were  on  a multiple  of  14 
times  earnings,  the  mort- 
gage banks  - which  are 
expected  to  face  intense  com- 
petition over  the  coming 
months  - were  on  a prospec- 
tive p/e  of  16. 

The  negative  noises  on 
Halifax  and  Woolwich  follow 
cautious  comments  by 
Credit  Lyonnais  Securities 
on  Thursday.  Halifax  fell  2ft 
to  815'.! p with  Salomon' 
Smith  Barney  also  highlight- 
ing the  valuation  In  its  latest 
sector  review.  Woolwich 
slipped  3 to  340ftp. 

Lasxno.  the  oil  exploration 
and  production  company, 
rallied  6%  to  94Vip  as  the 
company  went  on  the  offen- 
sive against  persistent  spec- 
ulation that  It  needs  to  raise 
capital  in  the  market. 

It  has  been  tested  by  its 
exposure  to  the  seemingly 
relentless  slide  in  underlying 
oil  prices.  But  it  has  been 
telling  analysts  and  inves- 
tors that  it  has  £500m  in 
cash  reserves  and  is  well 
supported  Tor  the  current 
financial  year. 

The  move  by  brewer  Mar- 
ston Thompson  & Evershed 
to  turn  the  tables  on  hostile 
bidder  Wolverhampton  & 
Dudley  raised  eyebrows. 
Marston  opted  for  the  little- 
used  “Parman"  defence  in 
which  a target  turns  on  the 
bidder  by  making  an  offer. 
The  name  steins  from  a com- 
puter character. 

Wolves  shares  remained 
firmly  below  the  bid  price. 
They  closed  up  72ft  at  51Qp 
in  volume  of  just  980.000 
shares  while  Marston  gained 
4 to  302Yap  as  1.9m  were 
traded.  Marston  shares  fell 
to  their  lowest  for  several 
years  before  bid  speculation 
had  its  effect  last  year.  How- 
ever, they  are  still  below  the 
360p  attained  early  In  1998. 
National  Power  was  heavily 
traded  after  Merrill  Lynch 
crossed  9.6m  shares  between 
institutions  at  500p  a share, 
well  below  the  prevailing 
price.  The  stock  closed  2 
lower  at  520ftp. 
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Shares  mixed 
after  release 
of  jobs  report 


AMERICAS 

US  blue  chips  and  high-tech 
shares  rose  in  early  trading, 
but  the  broader  market  was 
more  mixed  following  a 
stronger  than  expected 
labour  report,  writes  John 
Labate  in  New  York. 

By  early  afternoon  the 
Dow  Jones  Industrial  Aver- 
age had  gained  54.59  to 
9,592.35.  The  broader  Stan- 
dard & Poor’s  500  index  had 
stalled,  however,  falling  1.01 
to  1268.72. 

Surging  internet  and  tele- 
coms prices  continued  to  lift 
the  Nasdaq  composite  index, 
which  was  21.32  higher,  a 
gain  or  nearly  1 per  cent,  to 
2247.41. 

The  morning  release  of  the 
monthly  employment  report 
helped  some  stocks.  Payrolls 
in  December  grew  by  378,000, 
a much  stronger  return  than 
analysts  had  expected,  pro- 
viding the  latest  evidence 
that  fourth-quarter  growth 
will  be  strong. 

The  unemployment  rate 
fell  to  4.3  per  cent,  and 
stocks  rose  despite  the 
threat  of.  higher  interest 
rates  which  could  accom- 
pany economic  strength. 

“It’s  not  the  economic 
cycle  that  is  controlling  the 
stock  market,  it'B  the  mood 
cycle  and  the  mood  is  to  buy 
stocks,”  said  Alfred  Gold- 
man, chief  market  strategist 
at  AG.  Edwards  in  St  Louis. 

Cyclical  shares  gave  the 
Dow  a boost,  with  Alu- 


Sao  Paulo  rallies  after 
slide  over  debt  setback 


SAO  PAULO,  down  more 
than  5 per  cent  on  Thursday 
after  a Brazilian  state  ran 
into  debt  difficulties,  rallied 
on  what  brokers  described  as 
modest  bargain  hunting. 

Traders  felt  the  market 
had  over-reacted  to  the  news 
of  a 90-day  moratorium  on 
payments  due  to  the  federal 
government  by  Minas  Ger- 
ais, Brazil’s  third  biggest 
state. 

In  early  trading,  Telebras 
receipts  recovered  0.1  per 
cent  to  RS92.30  and  the 


benchmark  Bovespa  index 
was  27  higher  at  6,982  at 
midsession. 

MEXICO  CITY  also  recov- 
ered in  subdued  trading,  the 
IBC  index  adding  8.57  to 
3,673.82  at  midsession.  Mar- 
ket heavyweight  Telmex 
rose  30  centavos  to  23.70 
pesos. 

CARACAS  pushed  higher, 
aided  by  a better  start  for 
International  oil  prices.  At 
midsession,  the  IBC  index 
was  up  12120  or  2.1  per  cent 
at  4,643.89. 
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WORLD  STOCK  MARKETS 


Bank  and  steelmakers  lead  Frankfurt  higher 


EUROPE 


minum  Company  of  America 
Up  more  8 per  cent  to  *83% 
after  reporting  strong  quar- 
terly figures.  International 
Paper  climbed  6.9  per  cent  to 
*45VL 

Automotive  shares  contin- 
ued higher  as  well,  with 
General  Motors  up  *4A  to 
*82V».  In  telecoms,  AT&T 
rose  *1 /i  to  *81  after  announ- 
cing a share  buyback  pro- 
gramme. 

Internet  stocks  surged  in 
anticipation  of  upcoming 
earnings  releases.  Yahoo!, 
which  is  expected  to  report 
on  Tuesday,  climbed  *33  or 
10  per  cent  to  $353. 

Broadcast.com  shares 
were  halted  after  a morning 
rise  of  *96Vi  to  $228,/i. 

TORONTO  poshed  steadily 
higher  in  early  trading  on 
the  back  of  positive  news 
from  the  metals  sectors 
a renewed  rally  for  banks. 

Base  metal  prices  showed 
signs  of  rallying,  US  indus- 
try leader  Alcoa. turned  in 
strong  fourth-quarter  earn- 
ings and  at  home  Alcan  Alu- 
minium was  upgraded  by 
Merrill  Lynch. 

As  metals  surged,  the  300 
composite  index  bad  risen 
74J>1  to  6,876.40  by  the  noon 
count.  Inco  jumped  C$1  £5  or 
more  than  10  per  cent  to 
C$19.15  and  Alcan  rose 
C$2.65  to  C$45.80. 

Golds,  in  contrast,  were 
mixed.  Barrick  shed  15  cents 
to  C*3L35.  In  banks.  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada  rose  C$1.15 
to  C$81. 70. 


German  equities  ended  a 
strong  week  in  FRANKFURT 
with  the  Xetra  Dax  index 
adding  24.80  at  5^70-51  for  a 
net  gain  over  the  five  days  of 
12  per  cent 

Dresdner  Bank  rose  £L30 

to  €42-70  as  investors  took 

stock  of  news  of  the  bank's 
plan  to  put  DM25bn  of  non- 
bank share  stakes  into  a sep- 
arate company.  Allianz 
added  €10.50  at  €349.50. 

Krupp  and  Thyssen  rose 
steeply  after  several  brokers 
turned  more  positive  on  the 

THE  WEEK’S  CHANGES 

96  change 

Paris - +7.6 

Frankfurt +12. 

Zurich +fL6 

Milan +6.2 

Madrid +52 

Amsterdam +3.9 

Stockholm ......  +2.0 

steel  sector.  Merrill  Lynch 
lifted  Its  ratings  for  the  two 
groups,  due  to  complete  a 
merger  by  early  March,  to 
“buy"  from  “accumulate’’. 
Salomon  Smith  Barney 
moved  to  “neutral"  from 


“underperform”  on  the  sec- 
tor. Thyssen  surged  €8.00  to 
€167.50  and  Krupp  €7.50  to 
€125-50. 

Deutsche  Telekom,  linked 
by  speculation  to  a possible 
takeover  bid  for  Cable  & 
Wireless  of  the  UK.  fell  €1.63 
to  €32.52.  Mannesmann 

dipped  €2.39  to  €114.25. 

PARIS  ended  14.73  ahead 
at  4,245.42  on  the  CAC  40 
index  helped  by  a bounce  for 
technology-related  stocks 
and  another  strong  session 
forLVMH. 

Cap  Gemini  rose  €5  to 
€157  and  STMicroelectronics 
€3J50  to  €78.50.  LVMH  stayed 
firmly  ln  favour,  racking  up 
a three-day  gain  of  more 
than  15  per  cent  with  a rise 
of  €7  to  €212  as  investors 
continued  to  warm  to  specu- 
lation about  a takeover  bid 
for  Italian  fashion  house 
Gucci.  Food  group  Danone 
was  the  day’s  loss-leader, 
slipping  €17.20  or  7.1  per 
cent  to  €226. 

AMSTERDAM  ended  1.81 
lower  at  55927  on  the  AEX 
index  in  spite  of  another 
strong  showing  for  tech 
shares.  Philips  rose  €2.45  to 
€65.65  and  the  fierce  rally  at 
Baan  continued  apace.  The 
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shares,  which  stood  at  €49.33 
in  April,  rose  €1.25  to  €12  for 
a gain  this  week  of  38  per 
cent. 

Gucd.  where  rumours  of 
an  imminent  takeover  bid 
resurfaced  recently  against  a 
background  of  stake-building 
by  French  luxury  goods 
leader  LVMH,  rose  €3.40  to 
€61.  News  of  strong  sales  in 
November  and  December 
also  boosted  sentiment 

Telecoms  group  KPN  fell 
back  on  profit-taking  and 
worries  about  tougher  com- 
petition as  a result  of 
restructuring  within  the  sec- 


tor across  Europe.  The 
shares  fell  €2.55  to  €4&20. 

HELSINKI  was  lifted  by 
insurance  companies,  which 
prospered  on  news  that 
Skandia,  Sweden's  largest 
insurer,  had  increased  its 
holding  in  Pohjola,  the  Finn- 
ish group. 

Nokia,  the  telecommunica- 
tions group,  also  attracted 
interest  after  it  revealed  it 
had  won  a S280m  deal  to  pro- 
vide GSM  digital  mobile 
phone  technology  to  China. 

The  Hex  Index  rose  121.15 
or  2il  per  cent  to  6.091.08. 
The  index  has  risen  9.5  per 
cent  since  the  start  of  the 
year.  SKandia’s  announce- 
ment, made  after  Thursday's 
close  in  Finland,  sent  Pobjol- 
a’s  B shares  €5.50  or  Hit  per 
cent  higher  to  €54.  Sampo, 
one  of  Finland's  biggest 
insurers,  ended  €220  or  6.4 
per  cent  up  at  €38. 

Analysts  said  Nokia's 
announcement  helped  queU 
fears  it  was  ln  danger  of  con- 
ceding ground  in  emerging 
markets  to  Ericsson,  its 
Swedish  rival.  Nokia  rose 
€3.90  or  3.4  per  cent  to 
€11925. 

MADRID  recovered  from 
early  losses  as  out-of-favour 


Currency  volatility  hits  Tokyo 


ASIA  PACIFIC 


Volatility  in  the  currency 
markets  sent  shares  in 
Tokyo  down  yesterday. 
writes  Naoko  Nakamae  in 
Tokyo.  The  Nikkei  225  Aver- 
age fell  1.07  per  cent  or 
144.75  to  13,391.81  after  trad- 
ing between  13,507.06  and 
L332834. 

Other  indices  were  also 
down,  with  the  weighted 
Nikkei  300  index  losing  L25 
per  cent  or  2.66  to  209.75  and 

THE  WEEK'S  CHANGES 
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the  broader  Topix  index  of 
first-sector  stocks  1.05  per 
cent  or  11.20  to  1.058^0.  Vol- 
ume was  light  at  359m 
shares,  with  843  declining 


issues  and  293  rising.  Con- 
cerns over  the  strengthening 
yen  hurt  many  exporters' 
shares.  Sony  was  down  1.69 
per  cent  or  Y130  at  Y7.570. 
Honda  Motor  fell  4.15  per 
cent  or  Y160  to  Y3.700. 
Toyota  Motor  lost  aS8  per 
cent  or  Y115  to  Y2.850, 
Bridgestone  dropped  2_%  per 
cent  or  Y70  to  Y2J295  and 
TDK  was  down  6.19  per  cent 
or  Y620  at  Y9.400. 

The  banking  sector  also 
lost  ground  amid  fears  that  a 
strong  currency  would  hit 
their  foreign-currency 
denominated  assets. 

Sakura  Bank,  the  second 
most  heavily  traded  stock  of 
the  day,  fell  2.72  per  cent  or 
Y7  to  Y250,  while  Sumitomo 
Bank  lost  1.6  per  cent  or  Y18 
to  Y1.107  and  the  Industrial 
Bank  of  Japan  dropped  4.1 
per  cent  or  Y22  to  Y515.  In 
Osaka,  the  OSB  index  Fell 
57.85  to  14,461.11. 

BOMBAY  continued  to 
push  steadily  higher  to 
extend  its  gains  on  the  week 
to  about  11  per  cent.  The 
BSE  index  rose  96.75  or  3 per 
cent  to  3,397.84. 

A number  of  blue  chips 
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scorched  ahead.  Telco.  Reli- 
ance Industries  and  State 
Bank  of  India  all  jumped  73 
per  cent  Telco  added  Rsl5  JO 
at  Rs206.70,  Reliance  RslO.30 
at  Rsl40.30  and  Bank  of 
India  Rsl3-50  at  R&183.50. 

JAKARTA,  up  more  than 
15  per  cent  in  the  three  days 
to  Thursday,  ran  Into  profit- 
taking which  sent  the  com- 
posite index  down  18.44  or  4 
per  cent  at  439.49. 

Telkom  gave  up  Rp250  to 
Rp3,475  in  26.4m  shares 
traded  and  Indah  Kiat  lost 


Johannesburg  rose  for  the 
fourth  session  running  with 
strong  financials  underpin- 
ned by  base  rate  cuts. 

The  all  share  index  rose 
91.7  to  5,819.1  and  industrials 
1.3  per  cent  to  6,685.4  but  the 
main  drive  came  from  finan- 
cials which  rose  2 2 per  cent 
to  9.334A  Golds  improved  on 
the  back  of  a better  day  for 
bullion.  The  sector  added  1.7 
per  cent  to  962.4. 


LONDON  STOCK  EXCHANGE  - dealings 


BOC  Group  PLC  IZLA  tins  Ln  S&  2012rl7 - 
157%(D5*») 

Boolor  PLC  ADR  I4rtj  -3.75  (06*®) 

Boors  Cft  PU3  ADR  (21)  - 31 -38 105*»t 
BounemouBi  A Wn3  Hun(MlWD  Wmw  P1.C 
(LSfc  Cum  lmJPiri  £1-139^.(06*88) 

BP  Amoco  PIC  ADR  (B  l ) (Each  Cm  no  6 
Oni  a>50)  -areas  isodbSS)  .75  raooeeej 

6 (30Oe98)JKZ2S  000*98)  0623 
|30OaBB)  X (3CMHJ  3125  (3OD<A0|  75 
(30*96)  9 PQDfiSfi)  90  (30De98)  90 
(D**99)  *625  (290898)  *825  (05*99) 


[05*89)  5 (OS*99)  3 (05*89)  J 
(05*99)  -5(05*991  £(05*99)  .5 
(05*99)  SB  CD.  10)  5625  (05*99)  SB& 


■625  (06*99)  625(05*09)  .825|ffi*B9) 
JK5  05*99) -55m  «) 

(05*99)  .78  ED)  5125  (290*6)  3125 

(290098)  SKS  (100)  SS  (40. 15)  S7S 


(10)  JS  (W.  10)  S375  (2SDaS9)  -8375 

.96  (60)  J7  (6K  10)  1 (29Q*8B)  1 (05*99) 
.02  (25)  .135(2900981  TZS  (04*99)  .1875 
(8)  32  (20)  35  (15)  J6  (17)  J75 1290B98J 
38  CB,  T71 A (15)  £ (29D098)  5 
(200008)^25 104*99) .66 (90)  72(12) 
75  (04J09B)  .75  (04J2H)  S75  (04*991 .9 
(10.  5 100)  SB  161 .96  (13)  2 104*99)  Z 
(04*99)  2 (04*99) ' 2 (06*991 2 
(06*99)  02  (30)  0625  (06*99)  0865 
135)  .125  (12. 2£.  20. 25  50. 10)  1875  (10) 
.1875  (D6Jo99)  25  (38.  Z80)  25  (06*99) 
0125  (30)  575  (04*99)  378  (473)  5 
(06*99)  .5  (06*99)  JS2S  (50. 25)  -6875 
(SO,  25)  3.125  (04*99) 

BP  Amoco  PLC  8%  Cun  1 o Prf  n - 114 
(06*90) 

BP  Amoco  PLC  8SL  Cum  2nd  Pit  £1  - 140 


aufttog  Society  1 1 V*. 
Ste  £10003- 187 


Prom  H Beettg  Sta -20*  (04*99! 

Bnit  PIC  T-  Cum  Had  ft-f  Cl  - 

112(05*96) 

Bristol  & Wftsl  PLC  PH  SI  - 1214  (06*991 
(06*99)4(06*99)  4(06*9fl|  h 
(06*99)  ■»  (06*99)  >*  lD6*fl9j  >1 
(05*99)  4(06*99)  4(06*99)  'l 
(06*99)  1 (05*99)  \ 105*691  ’* 
(06*99)  Hi  (06*931 8 (06*991  <r  (C6*99) 
Bristel  & Wrist  PLC  13H6>  Uns  Prop  Sab  Bdt 
- 195*1(06*99)  8(06*99) 
fttsfeii  Wror  PLC  0YU  Cun  tod  Pri  £i  - 
152^(06*88)  h (06*991 
8Kams  BUMng  SoTOy  13“.  Pem  im 
Brisling  6hs  £1000  - 201 105*991 21: 
(0**B9)  <>(04*99)  3 106*99)  ^ (06*99) 
5(00*99)5  08*89) 

British  Amoys  PtC  ADR  nffclj  ■ 65VL  (4. 1ft 
4)5125  fit  JTSS  pi  are  (05*991 70 
.75  (08*89) 

Brikxh  Land  Co  PLC  10Hf*OI8  IS  UQ  CW> 
S*  2019(24  - 14293  36  3*14*4  (05*991 
Brash  Lard  Co  PLC  llte,  Tsl  Utg  Deb  Ss 
201904  - 154  (06*99) 

British  Sky  Bnwfcasmg  Gwuo  PIC  Al» 

{6.11  -45.126  25 

MMi  STO  PLC  ADR  110 1 )- 1 62S  (05*99) 
.65  (05*89)  7»  [15]  545  -.52)  * SJS  (56) 
25  (17.4)  5 Of 

BritMi  SM  PU]  11W.  DeO  Sk  ZJW- 163 


BnSsh  Sugai  lOVs  Rod  Deb  S81 2013  - 
18138  (DE*99]  31  108*98)^63 


BriHh  lislBCdnniinaHtDns  PLC  ADR  ii&t)  - 
54  (5)  184.62S  BJ  5 & S pt  6*  fi»i  6 
1101 

Bradon  Estate  PLC  10*«a  IstUtgDabSft 
2019- 148(04*99) 

Bums' Hoktwgs  PLC  4 6p  (Nsh  Cm  Cum 

n aH  W gte.CI 

BmPlC^M-JI- 834  (06*99) 

BTH  PLC  NShttefB  RkJ  Pit  Shs  36Hji  - 33 
(06*99)  3 106*0»  3 (05*99)  3 (06*86; 
3 (06*99)  3»  (06*99)  3 {06*901 3 
(06*99)  3 656*99)  3 (06*«)  3 «)&*90) 
3 (00*99)  3 (06*99)  3 (06*99)  3 


(06*98)  3 <0E*»)  3*  (06*99)  3 
(05*99)  3 (06*99)  3 (06*99}  3 i06*G6) 
3 (06*231 3 (06*89)  3 (06*99]  3 
(06*99)  3 (06*99)  3 106*99}  9 £56*99) 
3(06*99)606*89) 

Utes  PLC  5%  Cnv  Uri  Ln  S(k  S003  - 107 


lPLCADfln:1J-5-* 

UPLCeHALUMlJiSOt 

J (06*89)  IDS  (08*89) 


Umar  fftPIHdgt  PLC  8Va  2nd  Cum  Pri 
Cl  - l34Hl  (06*99)  5 (06*99)  6 06*08) 

ItimrPilM  HUpfUSY*  Cite  Pdil- 
126  (06*99) 

tetnb  Cioksl  PIC  ADR  Eli  -29157 


lundm  terotemita  PLC  t$%  ttet  Ui  Sa 

2007/12-138(05*98) 


Cable  8 Wntoss  Consiuilentiora  PLC  ADR 
(5.1)  -536875  (06*99)  .75  (6)  * 5 (25,  7) 
125  (10)  .18  (5)  3125  |10i  375  (4) 
Cadhny  Schweppes  PLC  ADR  (41)  - 6635 
375 .4375  7 ((£*99) 

Caffyns  PLC  m Cun  Prt  Cl  - 135  (06*80) 
40(06*99) 

Curadan  PIC  ■ffShs  £1  - 92  0) 
CariluiCwiiuu*jflonaPlCAOR(5.l)- 
45J610) 

Caitai  CumancaUB  PLC53p  (Nn)  Cun 
Cnv  Prt- 148  (06*98)  53%  (Ofttaffl)  4V. 
CeKcPLC  6?»  OvCUn  Pit  EOp  ■ IBO 
(05*981 

cgu  pic  m dm  mo  Prf  n - 147 
(06*991 7 BSJte9)  % (06*98)  % 

(05*981 1 06*99)  ^(D&JW9|  * 
(06*89) 

CGU  PLC  SPA  Cum  * PU  £1  - 1S2% 
(06*99) 3'.  (06*98)  '.(05*99)  % 
(06*99) ’i  106*99) 

OroriMiiod  Affiaren  rtdgs  Lit  TH,  Una  Ln  S81 
50p-50((KJa99) 

Oiedsre  Buijng  Socaty  FSg  Rt  Para  W 
Beouig  Shs  - 1Q21*  (04*89) 

C4y  5*  EstMss  Pic  5JS%  Cm  Cun  Red 
Pit  Cl  -52  (D4Jte9) 

Cites  Patens  U)  eM.  I*s  Ln  Elk  200007 - 
98(04*99) 

CoaB  Viyeb  PLC  4 9%  Cun  Pri  £l  - 80 
106*99] 

Coate  ViysHa  PIC  6V5  &w  Cnv  Bits 
09H&mriD00(RjI-88<06*9B) 
Codsen  Gnxfi  PLC  K Cnv  BdS  2/11/2004 
(Hgl-  972(06*00)  Hi  (06*99)  V (06*00) 
9 (06*99) 

Co-Operative  Bank  PLC  9.25%  Non-Cun  ted 
Pit  Cl  - 157  (D6*99|  7 (06*38) 

Coinray  Bukkng  Butey  l2VS>Penn  U 
Beanng  Sha  El  000  (Reg)  ■ iB7%  (06*88) 
8 06Jte9l  80 106*99)  90  [06*981 90 
(06*891 1 (06*99)7  (06*99)1  (06*99) 
'j  (06*09) 

Only  l*il  t Ganeral  T/Jd  AC  Old  9*  - 
2400 106*93)  10  (05*99)  73 106*99)  5 
106*99)  85  (06*99)  06  (06*09)  500 

(0GJ3B9) 

Dobarttena  Raai  PLC  7V%  Une  Ln  Stk 
20Q2S17  - 104(05*99) 

DeOenhsms  Heart  PLC  7*A  Uns  Ln  Sk 
2OC0O7  - 05  (06*^)103(06*08) 

Data  PLC  42%  Cun  1H  Pit  El -93  (04*99) 
Detevai  Group  PLC  9.75%  Cun  Pit  n ■ 135 
(08*93)40(06*9915(06*08) 

Owhust  PLC  Ort  10p  - 68  (06*08) 

Diageo  PLC  ADA  |«:1]  -<4£B2fl  (38)  6875 
(10)  4135  (0)  5035  (05*991  ’ 5.125 
(05*00)  JMB2  05)  .623475  0) 
62347869  (181 .623470(50)  74646667(0) 
Dorans  Group  PLC  ADR  (31)  - 405  (06*99) 
Di&gan  Oi  PLC  Wb  Id  Bub  tor  Old  EPftSE - 

kBufflnca  OSm  PLC  ft6H% 
Kton  Cun  W Pri  El  ■ 131  [06*991 2 
(06*99)2106*99) 

Eripse  B&sis  PLC  Rad  Pit  Ste  5p . 06 
lOSJTOI 

Edips«  B&sb  PlC  Cm  Pit  6te  Sp  - 94 
(05*99) 

E)  Dm  Wrong  & Erpfcrata  Co  PLC  lOp  - 
663106*891 

EMAPnCNn<M2Sp(N0-36ID1WI- 

135  (QSla9fl)  7 (5)  B 17.  ft  5. 13.  ft  1 . 0)  9 
(1  19.0  S3. 5)  9 (06*99)9  (06*99)  9 
<D5te93)  3»  <U5*M1 2»(DB*S9)  1 ®) 

3 {26  0)4 (0. 1)5(1  0. 6 3)  Hr(ft  1. ft 
ft  3. 0)6*4. 0. 5. 0.0, 1. 23, 0. 4ft  9)  7 
17. 1.CJ8  (119  (». ft  1. ft  90. 1ft  75]  ID 
(ft  I.  IS.  ft  2. 12.  V ft  ft  1.34) 

ErHipnro  04  PLC  10V%  UneLnSflt  2013- 
141582  2(05*99)2(06*90)4  106*991 
Eniaannmte  Inwetcnani  Canpriny  id  ZTO 
Dw  Pte  Shs  ip-  127V  pBJsflS) 

Expteaficri  Co  PLC  Onl  Sa  5p  ■ 250 
(05*89) 

finan=teOSj03sPlCO«i2p(i44A)-26O 
(7)  2 fl)  3 (125, 25)  4 [7&  GO)  5 125)  7 (4, 
1)8(40 

Ff*t  Acs*  PLC  CM  EP02&  ■ 3«7  fe  !,«8 
(75)  9 {281 50  (1.6  5.  ft  1.7) -8  [125)1  (0. 
50.11 2 (D)5(0.1|  5 (3) 

FteiiguBnl  S RoBtaro  ffys  3 H»3  Co  3HSh 
GU  pri  S*-S7*:  el’s  (05*99) 

Rate  &too  PLC  10%  Cu*  Pri  Fl  -92 
(05*89) 

Fcftnun  & Lfason  PLC  Ckd  Sp  - S»  (04*99) 
Pfleidy  Hole*  PLC  4%%  Cw  Cun  Rod  Pit 
£1  -92104*99] 

Gteahar  dnp  PLC  ADR  M 1)  - 25  ^ (10)  6 
(06*99)  .125  (SO) 

GHieteAcatenPtCTVkCumlirdPritl  • 
141 H:  (06*99)  *1  (05*99) 

Gisnal  Asaten  PLC  B*i%  Cun  bid  Prt  El- 
1S61.  P6W91 % (06*99)  % (05*09)  X 
(06*99)  RH*9»%  (06*99)% 

(06*B9|  % (05*99)%  (06*99)  % 

3)6*99)  ^(06*95 ’.[06*99)% 

<06*991 4(06*09)  7^(05*89)  d 
(06*88)  (05*991  '.(05*99)  % 

(06*99) [06*99)  % [08*99) 


Omni  Bectnc  Co  PLC  ADR  (1:1)- 9J«2 
(06*96) 

GBJ  PLC  ADR  |l:1)-12.19  (05*96) 

Gfaxo  WMnma  HX  ADR  (£1)  - 74  (p)  25 
(25)^075(25)5(10)  J125  (151  625  (6) 
Granada  Group  PLC  10%  let  Mg  Deb  8ft 
180(18- 1H  (08*99) 

Grouteis  Groifi  PLC  7%  Cnv  Stead  Bte 
2003  £1  (Ragd)  - 102%  (06*99)  8 
(06*99)  3 (05*99)  3 (06*96)  9 (06*99) 
3 (05*96)  V 106*99)  % (08*99) 
Oram*  Grot?  PUC I1W1  Dab  9ft  2D14  - 
161V  (06*99) 

Greenafc  Group  PLC  9 W bid  Um  Ln  91k  - 
1«J(O5*90| 

Krttoc  PLC  12%  PHp  Ste  Sett  ■ 129 
106*99) 

Huntoys  PLC  7 Sha  25.7^1  - 19  (05*96)  9 
(06*99) 

Hanson  PLC  ADR  (5:1) -38625  [05*99] 
Haul  of  MBrittefl  PLC  CM  10p  - 83 
(05*89) 

Hfcdown  HBgs  PLC  ADR  (4:1)  - 4J5 
3»*») 

Hnustog  Finance  Cop  Ld  7%  Dte  Elk  2008  - 
110(04*99) 

(«BC  Mdge  PlC  11 68%  Stead  Bds  2002 
ET  (Reg)  -103(06*99]%  (06*99)  4 
(pejaSS)  6(05*981 

icetand  Gnw  PLC  Cnv  Cun  Red  Pri  20p - 
186(06*99) 

knpMal  Chamkal  hdusues  PLC  ADR  (4:1)  - 
31 .125  (25)  S (50)  254925  ^)  S (151 .75 
(5)  ■ 3376  (06*09) 
tnda  Fund  WShs  - pBS 
IS  tftsstoyon  Rato  NV  Ord  mftOi  - 9Ji  - 
(08*991  >46  (05*801  H (00*99) 

Jerome  Group  PLC  Old  2Sp  - 40  (05*99) 
Jbhnson  Service  Gxkv  PLC  7Sq  (Net)  Car 
CunRadPrfiop-i22(te*aq 
tongfisha  PLC  ADR  (21J-2128  (06*89) 
Kvsanflf  PLC  9Hflb  Uns  Lr  Stk  200005  - 79 
(D4JaB9j 

Kvaamer  PLC  10W6  Una  Ln  C61 2QD1AK  - 70 
(OSJa90) 

Lamani  Kdgs  PLC  10%  M Cun  Pri  £1  - 180 


Land  Seaslfas  PLC  7%  Cw  Bds  3092008 
El  000  Pg)  - 127  (06*99)  8 (06*98)30 
LAS140  PtC  10%fc  Dab  S&  2009  - 137 
(04*89) 

Leads  6 Hotosdi  Btedlng  Sndety  13*V 
PBim  H BriUteg  Shs  ■ 206%  (06*99)  7 
(06*99) 6 (05*99)  9V(0e*98) 

Legs  & General  do?  PLC  BVi  Cnv 
Stead  Bds  394/09  £1000  (Rg)  - 340 
(05*90) 

LHte  Wto  Grate  PLC  Ord  20p  - 9 [SSI 
LJbeny  tntentetonal  HkJgs  PLC  5YV  Ste  On* 
Bds  30W2009  £1  (Ragd)  - 104  (D4Ja99) 
Lanton  Wematonto  Group  PLC  ADR  Si  )- 
10.4(05*99) 

LuCrikVUy  PLC  ADS  (Iftll  • 35S  (00*39) 
Uaiks  3 Spenoar  PLC  ADR  (8:1) -42.1 
(06*99) 

today  PLC  V Shs  11 5/70  - 10  (DOJaSB) 
UcCanhy  t SUM  PLC  7%  Cnv  Un  Ln  Sft 
19902004  - 95  (D5Ja991 
MS*C  PLC  NoreCun  Red  PriB'StaBGp- 
07(05*99)7  3)6*99)7(05*99)7 
(06Ja99)95 

MST  PLC  8%  Uns  Ln  Sft  200005  - 102% 
(06*09) 

Martian  Ratal  Grate  PLC  BtaUnoLn  Sft 
998004  - 96  (06*90) 

Uapn  SmtoS  PLC  5 625%  Cnv  Cun  Red 
Pit  tt- 1 02(05*00) 

Nsmal  Gsri  Conpoy  PLC  4'A  Bah  Bds 
2008  £1000  (Reg)  - 128%  (05*99) 

Nevonal  Grid  Company  PLC  4Vfc  E«rh  Bds 

2008  eiooo  (Br)  (Reg  S)  - El  2866*6 
3KJteB) 

(TOOral  Powf  PLC  ADR  (4:1)  - 334246853 


Orange  PLC  ADR  (5:1). 68. 75  (06*98) 
7082  (10}  1 -B3  (4)  S25  0)  J4747  p)6  fl) 
.073 13)  7.49741667  {B) 

OiyxkiBiHlaral  Growth  Fund  tilWtele 
Ste  ter  On) -28 

PHwacn.  Zbchms  PLC  10%  CUn  Pri  El - 
144*  (06*89)  5V  109*69) 

PUN  HW^  PLC  10%  Cu#  Pri  SOp  - 74 
(06*00) 

PM  Htefis  PLC  525%  (NM)  Oft  Cun  NonV 
Pri El- 18798  (05*90) 

Peninator  A Oriert  Steam  Nav  Co  7V%  Cnv 
Bds  19/5103  E1000  (Rsg4  - ICft  (QSJBS9) 
Pssiuns  Poo*  PLC  Red  Prt  ■tf  Sha  Ei  - 81 
(05*99) 

Peridns  Foo*  PIC  Cnv  Red  Prt  125p  ■ 137 
198*89) 

PBarte  PLC  ft V%  Cun  Pit  El  - W 1 8 
(06JeB8) 

PowaGan  PLC  ADR  (4.1)  - 50625  (2)  JS  (5) 
PromtorPamte  PLC  ADR  (£11-525(10) 
Pranstor  Fame*  PLC  ADR  (l:i)  (Cun  Ciw 
Pin -16  (04*08) 

PranHa  Runed  PIC  88.2p  Cum  Cm  Rad  Pit 
(Staling  Coupon)- 10%(05*£9)  1 
(06*99)1  (08*89) 

ftw*r  Fame0  PLC  Si  J5  Cun  Corw  Rad 
PnlSheEl  (USSCpp)- 10%  [06*99) 
Piaeau  PLC  ion  Cu*  Pit  ci  - i3S 
(06*00)  40  (05*99)  5 (09*99) 

Queens  Moel  Homes  PIC  ioV%  1st  Mg 
Deb  Sft  2020  - 125  6 (05*99) 

Queans  Moai  Houses  PlC  18%  1st)*) Dab 
6ft  2018  - 134  (06*09) 

Racal  Bactrank*  PIC  ADR  (Z1)  - 1221 
(08*09) 

Recognition  Systems  Grate  PLC  Nam  On)  Sp 
(Np-25m/9B)-3'*(0B*W)H!(08Je99J5 
(10) 

Reed  WwnaBwte  PIC  3*5%  (bnty  5 W) 
Ctm  Red  Pit  £1  -72(O5Je90) 

ReM  Hotel  Grate  PLC  Cnv  Cun  Red  Pit 
2001  £1  - 96  (06*99)  6 (06Ja96)  8 

Re*C  Corp  PLC  455%  (Cmty  BV/K)  Cum  H 
Pit  Cl  -95  (04JaB9] 

REXAM  PLC  V She  Cl  - 84  (0. 1. 0)  7 (0)  9 
(1) 

Rto  IHd  AC  3S%*ETCun  Pit  £1  (Reg)  - 91 
■ (05Ja99) 

Rto  Trto  PIC  ADR  (4:1)  - 44.03  (04*06) 
Hob-RoycB  PLC  ADR  p:i)  -20.35  (06*00) 
Romk  PLC  91%  Cun  Pit  El  - ISO  (06JB99) 
60(95*98)75 

Royal  A Sun  Atoms  Ins  Group  PLC  7V% 

Cum  bid  Pit  Cl  - 131  to  (05*90)  * 

(05*99)  >1(05*08)  4 (Oejsea)'* 

(06*99)  'v  (05*99)  *)(06J)99)  'S 
(06*98)  (06*99)  <s  (06*99)  Hi 


cyclical  stocks  outperformed 
the  market.  The  general 
index  closed  1.06  down  at 
914£1.  It  has  put  on  5.4  per 
cent  this  week. 

Investors  leant  towards 
stocks  that  failed  to  rise 
with  the  rest  of  the  market 
In  the  days  after  the  launch 
of  trading  in  euros. 

Aceralia,  the  steelmaker, 
rose  €1.04  or  11.2  per  cent  to 
€10.44  while  fellow  steel 
manufacturer  Acerinox 


closed  CL40  or  55  per  cent 
higher  at  €25. 

OSLO  surged  to  its  highest 
close  for  more  than  four 
months  as  a rise  in  the  oil 
price  helped  offshore  stocks. 

The  Total  index  ended 
3023  or  3.0  per  cent  up  at 
1.032.12.  The  market  has 
gained  10.5  per  cent  already 
this  year.  Fred  Olsen  Energy 
jumped  NKrlQ.5  or  183  per 
cent  to  NKr66,  helped  by  a 
broker's  recommendation. 


Royal  Raift  M ScoUand  G»te  PLC  11^  Cun 
Pit  El  .140105*08) 

Ryanafe'  Hddkgp  PLC  Old  lEPCLM  - p4*5  (6) 
SO  |0)  69604  (24) 

STOMfauy  (J)  PIX  6%  Ind  Una  Ln  £*  - 134 
[04*99) 

SanduanrGroupnjCWbtoSubtaCkd‘4 


tadonriWateftiricr  BanX  PLC  ADR  I&1)- 
12275(05*99) 

bional  WstaftBter  Broft  PLC  0* 
ScfAXonCun  Pri  £1  ■ 1S6*.  106*98)  *• 
(06*98)  Ti  (06*98)  Hi  (06*99)  Hi 
(08*99)  1. 106*96)  '4(06*99]  t 
(06*99)  <3(06*99) 

Usite  Wesomter  B*ft  PlC  i2<A 
SteordUra  Ln  Sft  7004  • 131  (05*89) 
hMLaaro  BuftSng  Society  llWl  Pten  H 
Baanra  She  £1000-  174(06*99)6 


(Glugovi  Reg)  - 113  (D6UBB)  Hu) 
icoashuedto  Group  Pic  aaroow  (Jta 
Hi  Sft 2007- 1189  6&W») 
teonWi  IMropMan  Propeny  PLC  10WS,  is 
Mg  Dab  Sft  201 6 -147*>  (04*99) 
ievem  Rnr  CTOEteg  PIC  014  intex-UnfcBd 
Deb  SR2012  - 157Hi  (06*99)  8% 
(06*99) 

ieicm  Tram  PIC  '8'Sh#  39p  - 31  p.  0. 1. 0) 
MBrisbuy  55%  1st  Uig  Dte  Sft  31/3124 - 
13854(00*99) 

3bm  (Arihi)  A Co  PLC  On)  ftlp  • 1 S7S 


FTSE  Actuaries  Share  Indices 

European  series 

Jan  8 

National  A Argote 

Ebd 

Dayn 

donga 

Y*M 

«d  B4 

Total  rote 

Marius 

Mck 

% 

pofeib 

grou  % 

Ttd 

(Euro]  € 

F1SE  BMop  300 

1253.37 

+0£6 

+604 

2.18 

007 

129061 

FTSEEurHfipIDD 

2909.02 

+0.51 

+14.75 

121 

a.ia 

1D4203 

FTSE  BtiK  TOO 

10G563 

+0.00 

+0.03 

1-95 

000 

109270 

FISEEuniWd 

1106.30 

+0.56 

-6.B3 

183 

008 

122928 

FREEunMd  Eftoc 

125806 

+0.03 

+035 

201 

nnn 

126409 

FTSEBanUd  Ex  UK 

127551 

+042 

+5.33 

2.14 

000 

123709 

FT5E  Earabro  300  Rerftns 

Euebtoe 

1331.12 

-0.09 

-1.15 

101 

000 

135900 

UK 

114Z43 

+US 

+15J1 

2.66 

021 

1198.72 

Europe  Ex-Etetttoc 

119583 

+107 

♦14.90 

248 

015 

122944 

Bnpe  Ex-UK 

1316.74 

♦0.17 

+202 

105 

000 

134106 

Ep300  at  Rp2,400.  Brokers 
said  suggestions  that  the 
government  might  revise  the 
budget  had  also  unsettled 
sentiment. 

SYDNEY  turned  back  from 
record  highs  with  the  All 
Ordinaries  index  losing  41.0 
or  1.4  per  cent  at  2J356.3. 

Media  giant  News  Corp  led 
the  way  down,  sliding  43 
cents  or  almost  4 per  cent  to 
A*10.52.  Among  financials. 
AMP  came  off  51  cents  at 
AS20.14. 

Golds,  up  1-8  per  cent  as  a 
sector,  bucked  the  downturn 
after  a better  day  for  the  bul- 
lion price. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 


FTSE  Bratop  Matty  Sectors 
RESOURCES  870.42 


BASIC  WOUSIBIBS  1092J9 
Chemlraa  ESI  S3 

Cotengflnn  & Btd  MaBs  96025 
FomsUT  5 Paper  881/55 

BatBUIL  HDUSTRULS  1132SS 

AcroepBca  & Detam  B53S6 

Bfwteflsd  tataum  id«9lDI 

OactnrtC  & Bod  EqUg  1006S9 
Enotoeeitng  t todwpy  938JD 

CYCUCALCOHS  000D5  1306.19 

AidanabBsa  101829 

HonteMld  tort  & Teas  1299-12 

HOM-CTC  CONS  GOODS  1287,15 
Bownges  98196 

Food  ProdtEHs  & PncGsa  1HBS4 
Health  94320 

Padding  773D8 

Pernod  Cara  & hk  Prods  1130S6 
Ptnrmaceullcds  1187.47 

Tobaccc 133114 

CTCUCALSaWCES  125131 
DbMwbn  70020 

General  Hdalera  108425 

Lnteura  Enterinrt  & WCta  86053 
Meda  & Ptmtorophy  1072.14 
Deete.  Putn  & Brmeries  822X1 
Support  semces  100322 

Tiamow 93529 

ttDWCYCUCAL  saws  132B22 

Food  & Drag  Rataflera  107022 
TetecoanHiKadDm  Sens  129955 


Becfetoty 
Gas  Otetreuftio 
Wrier 


Bante  922JM  +0.74  +678  3.17  020  935.14 

hsuanca  100729  -0.16  -1.78  128  0-00  1100.41 

Li*  Assuanx  1242.11  +0.77  +154  1S6  (LOO  125824 

tovestnenl  Corapoties  103927  -031  -328  12?  (LOO  1064 JO 

Heal  Estate  669.60  -030  -222  3S6  (LOO  68720 

Spedelty  & Mher  ft)  90033  -033  -238  2.49  (LOO  9(538 

■BOBMATBW  TECH  93135  +1.15  +1183  1,11  OlOO  93336 

Mamritou  Tech  Mnftnn)  980.70  +0.68  +187  134  ODD  08324 

Sntl—re  & Computer  Sot  81928  +246  +1924  US  (LOO  82123 

fate  fefendai  B oaUfe  m BfttAmnJbUM  O FTSE  MsteMI  [Ml  1886  * ftte  wte  T1SF  H 
fmuf  n agldrad  ted  aato  of  re  Laron  ’M  EuSrov  ted  1*  Mb*  Tub  te  n Md  If  RSE 
mnwri  uTO  too  'Emira' ■ • ngiroM  nro  ak  tf  H teenbo  SB*  Eatev.  FIS  EMp  tafca 
« co«roa  * nsc  Mmeort 


Shopito  Grote  PLC  On)  Sp  ■ 16  (06*99)  8 
(09*99)  *8  (06*90) 

ShSte  Grote  PLC  7YS  Un  Ln  Sft  20034)9 - 
105  (05*99) 

Singapore  Para  Rubber  Estates  PLC  OdBp- 
91(09*99) 

Sfcd  Matts  PLC  Out  5p  (Up  - 20/QU99I  - K 

(23) 

EWptcr  Bubftig  Soatay  IS'M  Pwn  bit 
Brohg  Sha  ROW  (Rag)  - 216  (04*99)  6 
(06*99)  n (05*99)  B (05*90) 

Stough  Eatetoa  PLC  12Vb  Una  Ln  SB  2009 - 
ISIHiKSJiM] 

artWCftw  Boocham  PLC  ADR  (5--1)  - 74  pO)  • 
2625(4, 0)25  (2ft  1.46) -375(10)3(1, 
73)  86(10)  405(10,51  75(5, 1)5(49.2) 
D75  m 28(25)25  (1ft  1.2,1012125 
(8)375(1.16) 

SroUt  (WK.I  Groif>  PLC  Nut  Cun  RM  Pit 
Shs  63L75p  - 25  [09*99)  30  (06*99) 

EPT Totocom AS.  QDH  [Each  Rnpr  1 Br 
Share  cun  00)  fi  44A)  - Si  9%  1 (Ofttosq 

1*100*  Ttadwtogy  PLC  W*  to  Ste  tor  Old 
(Ex  Aghte)  - 2V  (2ft  1ft  15)  3 (4)  MU. 
20)\{20) 

1*8  A 44s  PLC  ADR  (4:1)  - 22.74  (05*99? 

Tetoteri  Cemreuroaftm  PLC  ADR  (ifti)  ■ 
33.123  (05*99)  A^  (09*80)  £35 
(06*99)  92(06*99) 

Taaco  PIC  4%  Uns  Doop  Oecxunt  Ln  8* 

2006  - 934.  (06*99) (06*99)  Hi 
(06*99) 

ThBBe  Hotel*  PLC  7Hfiv  in  Wg  Deb  Sft 
2022  ■125’fl  (06*90) 

Thtads  HofctePLC  10W  1st  Mg  Deb  Sft 
2014  - 14a1?  (00*98) 

-Cons  EflWos  PLC  Wb  to  Ste  tor  On!  - Ve 
(06*99) 

Tbps  Esa»  PLC  7*»  Cm  Una  Ui  Sft  202D 
■ 102  (09*86)  2 (06*90)  Hi  (06*99)  4 


Investment  Trusts 

Abentoen  Htfi  tocanaDuM  WC  7.1%  Dab 
Sft  200S- 112ii(05*BB) 

Alanca  Tnw  PLC  4b  Cua  Prt  Sft  - 75 
(06*90) 

Amotean  Opponunty  Dust  PIC  So^TTOa 
Cpn  Cnv  Uns  Ln  Sft  60p  2003  - 70 
(06*96) 

Bankers  hv  TW  PLC  8ti  Dab  Sft  2023  ■ 

1S5Hf(0WM8) 

Bis  Oreoaaa  kmM  & Otarth  Ld  he  ip- 
117(06*90)7(06*99)7(06*99)20 
(06*W)  20  (06*99) 

Bto  Owneaa  hcora  & Growti  Lri  Pig  Cap 
ip  - 83  (0&M9)  4 (O&tafiS)  5 (0&M9)  BO 
(09*98) 

Brtesh  Empire  Sec  & Ann  Tit  PLC  A 12Sft 
Deb  Sft  2023 -137  (04*99) 

Bnfch  Empba  Sec  A Gen  Tsl  PLC  1 Ms,  Deb 
8ft  2011  -143(06*99) 

Broadgan  Invite  PUC  Wls  to  Ste  far  CM - 
92(04*9 ^ 

Cakngenn  IS.  kw  1U  PLC  LHa  (Compr  1 Wt 
Nnl  • No.10)  - 210  (06*99)10  (06*99) 
10(05*00) 

Donadn  hoons  Gmt  hr  TW  PLC  7%% 
Deb  Sft  2019  - 131 1.  (06*99) 

Edhbugh  tiw'Brt  PLC  IlMi  Deb  Sft  2DV4  ■ 
164  >»  (08*99) 

Edneurgh  Smal  CempentaeDutePLCTWi 
Deb  Sft  2023- 132^(05*99) 

Etirbugh  US  TRACKER  Dus  PLC  3Wi. 

(tody  5%)  Cun  Pri  Sft  - BO  (DOJaBB) 

Engish  A Swash  hrestora  PLC  A2SS  Dob 
Sft  2023- 138^(06*86) 

Ftomlng  Geared  Grown  Iw  To  PLC  UnRs 
(CanpMOO  13*„  Cun  Pri  & P Qid  Sop)  - 


1 Cepjal  Tnd  PLC  5*A  Cun  Pri  Sft 


SUTtenepcri  8 Taring  Co  PLC  Oni  2Sp 


Baanng  Sha  C1000- 200  (05*99) 

Notim  Foods  Pin  SVft  Cw  Eub  Bds 

raowoo eiooo  (fig)- 101  n**99t 

(tottipm  Roll  PLC  12Vi  flap  A*  M*  W - 
196(06*99)7(06*89) 

Ocean  Gate  PLC  B Shs  fiS‘4i  ■ 99  GO  ri 
W*99) 


}nl  Tran^iort  A Trading  ft  PLC  ADR  (6.1)  - 
33J62S  (2S.  17)  .6B75  »)  .75  (5ft  15. 50) 
•86(133)'  £75  (06*09)  0383  (2)8  (117, 
15. 35}  DBt28{1)  110129887  0)  .1869 
Ot  .186292  P)  .1082825  (4)  .16629308 
(13)  .188931  (9)  .1889333  (6)  .1882835 
(20)34979041(7)^*7810(29) 
.49678162  (2)  -4S87B32B  (48)  DS827677 
(18)  J48776  (05*08)  075  (08*98) 


TMnsport  DewteOpmeM  Group  PLC  *CT  She 
34.4P- 33  (04*99)  3 (04*69) 

Ungete  PLC  ADR  (1:1) . 7 42  [06*99) 
IMfemi  PLC  ADR  (4-11-4408  0 
uraKdBkatesMdagPLCRBdWBaap- 
24  (ft  1.  ft  1)7  (9) 

Upton  A Soaham  HUge  PLC  Wte  to  Ste  tor 
Old -025  (06*96) 

Upton  A Souftem  FBdge  PLC  5p  (Gross) 
CianCnvJRe(LPreLSfta50p  - 65  (04*991 
tadriaw  Group  PtC  ADR  {wu-  :02J025 
(10)  JG2S  8)5*99)  £3E  (10)  6Z5 
(06*9BI‘7341  (151  A(3)08rep)4CS) 
.126  (5)  ^5  (5,  0)  .35  (3]  075(63.5,  ID) 
-47  (10)  £25  (5)  .07  (B3)  .7B  (10. 20]  S O. 
15)  5 IE.  11.25  (5. 2. 4. 20.3-373(20)  5 
(5)  5512  (22)  06  (30)  01  (ID)  09  (10)  .75 
(5)606£S  (12) . 376(5)7  0)  .75  (05*S9| 

B (05*99)  SB  (06*99)  S (19)  0 (06*98) 
005  (6, 1)  .re  (06*90)  9 (05*69/  .1875 
((7)  £ (P5M9)  .825  (St  -74B13  (100) 

0376  (101  BO  (06*891  £2  (20)  £537  [431 
.6875(4)  2125  (10)  075  (18)  5 (1. 7) 
£625  ffflJMO)  £25/05*80;  .711060889) 
50  (30)  025  (20)  &4  (5) 

Wtifter  {ThMiOE)  PLC  Out  Ep  - 23  «S*99| 
Mtebug  »ai  Group  PLC  7*W  Cun  Prt  Cl  - 
135£  106*90) 

WE  W Group  PLC  lOHflb Cura  Rad  Plf 
19902002  £1  - 90  (04*90) 

VW*read  PLC  11^ Vft  Deb  Sft  2011  - 157t 
Pft*9B) 

Wtoem  PLC  KflA.  Cun  Pit  Cl  ■ 163 
(04*90) 

WftMis  P!£  Non  Cun  Cm  Red  Prt  V 34p  - 
30(04*99)2(05*99)2(05*99)2 
(06*99)  2 (05*99)  5 (06*99)  5 (06*99) 
Wohwh®teton4  Dufcy  Breweries  PLC  6* 
Cum  Pri  (Pig)  Sft  El  - W (05*99) 

Deb  Sft  2019  - T11*PBOa88)M, 


) Pl£  ADR  (1:11-46 .42  JW 


Motes  Inv -ftt  PLC  6V;  Deb  Sft  2023  - 11 7H> 

Monfee  teM'fti  PLC  IK.  Deb  Sft  2012  ■ 153 
(DAJtfS) 

Sconwi  Amencui  tov  Co  PLC  K Deb  Sli 

Scodfah  Eflatem  |n«  Tit  PLC  A£°;  Deb  Sft 
2024-144(05*09) 

hi  CM -38 (05*991 8(06*99) 
Thragnorton  The)  PlC  12^  Deb  Sft  2010 


te»  A toctew  Rute /ftC  BVb  Deb  Sft 

2026-150(05*39) 

tea  RaattaWi  Tiua  PLC  1.4H  Cnv  Una 
Ul  Sft  2006  - 170  (05*00)  70  (OBJaW)  % 

(06*99) 

man  Inv  Co  PLC  6^  Each  Bte  vena 

EIOOO  (Heg«  - 142  (05*99)  *(05*99) 
Man  hv  Co  PLC  BHAv  Deb  S*20i6  • 135 


9 hi/  Dtt  PLC  Inc  lOp  • 8B-.  (06*99) 
*99)  «b  100*99)  9 (06*93)  9 


teman  Bteta  PLC  Cap  In -5H.  (06*99) 
8 (05*99)  6 (06Jte9)  7 (06*99)  7 
(06*99)  7 (05*99)  8 (06*99)  9 (06*96] 
8(05*99) 

laemen  U few  tsl  PLC  Eqitey  Utea  (Ctete  1 

Bto  A 1 Cap)  - 89  (05*B3)  Hr  00*99)  Hi 


vwmm  8 hvTMPlCU  V^Zteo  Die  Pri 
10p- 105*1(06*90)  Hi  (05*09)  6 
(06*99)  t (05*80)  Hi  (06*99)  H{ 
106*99)  '>  (05*99)  b (05*99)  7 

Alternative  Investment 

Market 

Fteire  negrand  TWapneny  PLC  On)  5p  - 29 
Hutotfan  PropMteB  PLC  On)  7Sp . mo 
(06*99) 

Ontiad  PunBum  PLCOriftlp- 1 (D6M9) 
Saudi  Baaeh  Ouncapb  PLC  On)  Ip  - ft 
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LEISURE  CASHAND  SHARE  OFFER  WORTH  412&P  ■ BIDDER  CLAIMS  SUPPORT  OF  THREE  NON-EXECUTIVES  

Wembley  rebuffs  £228m  bid  from  Enic 


By  Patrick  Hanerson 

Enic,  the  sports  and 
entertainment  group,  yester- 
day showed  no  sign  of  giving 
up  its  quest  to  take  over 
Wembley  after  its  approach 
was  narrowly  rejected  by  the 
leisure  company’s  board. 

The  group,  founded  by  bil- 
lionaire financier  Joe  Lewis, 
confirmed  that  it  had  made  a 

5223m  cash-and-shares  offer 
to  Wembley's  board,  and  out- 
lined its  support  for  the 
Wembley  stadium  recon- 


struction plan  which  lies  at 
the  heart  of  England's  bid  to 
host  the  2006  World  Cup. 

In  a brief  statement 
released  after  the  stock  mar- 
ket dosed.  Enic  said  it  had 
offered  4l2‘/;p  a share,  com- 
prising 200p  cash  and  the 
balance  in  shares.  Yester- 
day. Wembley  shares  closed 
down  16p  at  351%* 

Enic  said  its  bid  enjoyed 
the  support  of  Wembley’s 
three  nonexecutive  directors 
- Jarvis  Astaire,  a promoter, 
Peter  Mead,  chairman  of 


advertising  agency  Abbott 
Mead  Vickers,  and  Roger 
Brooke,  chairman  of  venture 
capital  group  Candover. 

Enic's  offer  was  prompted 
by  the  failure  of  the  three 
non-executives  to  block 
Wembley's  plan  to  sell  the  75 
year-old  stadium  to  the 
English  National  Stadium 
Trust  for  £i03m. 

That  deal  is  intended  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  £250m- 
plus  redevelopment  of  the 
stadium  into  a modern, 
80,000-seat  sports  arena  capa- 


ble of  hosting  the  World  Cop 
and  the  Olympic  Gaines. 

Wembley's  management 
hopes  to  sign  the  contract  on 
the  sale  of  the  stadium  in 
the  next  few  days,  and 
claims  to  have  the  support  of 
Phillips  & Drew  Fund  Man- 
agement and  Schroder 
Investment  Management, 
which  between  them  own  37 
per  cent  of  the  shares. 

According  to  Wembley’s 
advisers,  the  shareholders 
would  rather  have  the 
money  from  the  sale  of  the 


stadium  than  a combination 
of  cash  and  equity  from  a 
lossmaking  business  such  as 
Enic. 

They  also  believe  the 
offer  price  undervalues 
Wembley's  highly  profitable 
US  greyhound  track  and 

gambling  businesses. 

Yesterday  Enic  pointed 
out  its  412  54  p offer  repre- 
sented a 43  per  cent  pre- 
mium to  Wembley's  closing 
share  price  on  the  day  before 
takeover  speculation  began, 
and  that  the  200p  cash  it  was 


offering  was  worth  more  to 
shareholders  than  anything 
they  could  receive  from  the 
£lQ3m  stadium  sale. 

Although  Wembley  man- 
agement appears  committed 
to  selling  the  stadium 
would  consider  a higher 
offer. 

Lost  ipgbt  gnic  would 
say  whether  it  intended 
return  with  an  improved 
offer. 

Enic  controls  or  owns 
stakes  in  five  European  foot 
ball  clubs. 


not 

to 


ICI  still  hoping  to  find  purchasers  for  its  tioxide  division 


A stalled  disposal  programme  leaves  interest  cover  exposed,  but 
analysts  reckon  it  is  manageable  for  now,  writes  Virginia  Marsh 


The  unexpected  collapse 
of  Imperial  Chemical 
Industries’  deals  to  sell 
its  titanium  dioxide  busi- 
nesses this  week  was  the  lat- 
est in  a series  of  blows  for 
the  company.  But  in  spice  of 
the  setback,  analysts  believe 
ICI  may  still  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  the  businesses  for 
close  to  £59Sm,  the  sum  it 
would  have  realised  from  its 
deals  with  DuPont  and  NL 
Industries  of  the  US. 

Shares  in  ICI,  which  is 
attempting  to  transform 
itself  from  a bulk  chemicals 
producer  Into  a higher- 
margin  speciality  chemicals 
business,  have  slumped  in 
recent  months  as  pressure 
has  mounted  to  cut  Its  £4bn 
debt  with  disposals.  The 
shares  closed  yesterday  at 
468'.-:p.  down  52%p  on  the 
week  but  up  5'  ip  on  the  day, 
compared  with  more  than 
£12  last  May. 

In  the  case  of  tioxide.  how- 
ever. the  delay  In  clinching  a 
sale  has  coincided  with  an. 
improvement  in  the  divi- 
sion's performance.  Since  ICI 
agreed  the  sale  of  its  Euro- 
pean tioxide  operations  to 
DuPont  Tor  £455m  in  mid- 
1997,  prices  for  tioxide  have 
shot  up. 

Analysts  estimate  the  for- 
merly lossmaking  husiness 
will  contribute  operating 


profits  of  more  than  £70m  to 
Id's  1996  results,  due  next 
month.  Prices  for  tioxide  - a 
white  pigment  used  In  paint 
- have  risen  from  a trough 
of  about  DM3.QQQ  a tonne  in 
late  1996  to  DM4.125  in  the 
middle  of  last  year-  Robyn 
Coombs,  an  analyst  at  Mer- 
rill Lynch,  says  prices  may 
foil  off  this  year  but,  at  pres- 
ent, they  are  still  high  at 
about  DM4,000  a tonne. 

Analysts  say  DuPont  and 
NL  may  yet  buy  parts  of  the 
businesses  they  had  been 
due  to  buy  before  US  regula- 
tors blocked  their  original 
deals  - NL  had  hoped  to 
take  over  the  North  Ameri- 
can tioxide  operations  for 
$250m  (£i49m>  under  an 
agreement  announced  last 
July. 

The  other  deal  to  collapse 
on  Monday  - the  sale  to 
DuPont  of  a share  in  a loss- 
making PTA  plant  in  Pakis- 
tan - is  smaller,  but  more 
problematic.  The  plant, 
which  became  operational  in 
the  third  quarter  of  last 
year,  was  commissioned  at  a 
time  when  PTA  - the  raw 
material  for  polyester  fabric 
and  plastic  - was  seen  as  a 
growth  area.  But  too  much 
capacity  has  been  built  and 
prices  have  slumped. 

Dresdner  Klein  wort  Ben- 
son estimates  the  business 


will  have  lost  £15m-£20m  in 
1998  and  will  be  £30m-£40m 
in  the  red  this  year.  In  addi- 
tion, it  lumbers  ICI  with  an 
extra  £240m  in  high-interest 
debt.  This,  combined  with 
the  losses,  will  offset  the 
profits  from  tioxide. 

Monday’s  announcements 
followed  October's  collapse 
of  the  disposal  erf  Crosfield. 
The  sale  of  the  Warrington- 
based  business  to  WR  Grace 
of  the  US  for  $455m  was  also 
aimed  at  reducing  debt  and 
restoring  interest  cover  - 
now  thought  to  be  an 
uncomfortable  1.7  rimes. 
Grace  cited  problems  with 
US  regulators,  but  was 
widely  seen  to  have  found  a 
convenient  exit  to  a deal 
that  looked  expensive  six 
months  after  it  was  agreed. 

It  appears  that  ICI  - which 
is  thought  to  have  an 
in-house  team  of  40  working 
on  disposals  - may  keep 
Crosfield,  now  valued  at  less 
than  3400m  by  Lehman,  in 
the  short-term.  A fifth  of  the 
1,000  job  cots  it  announced 
as  part  of  a £i20m  restruct- 
uring tins  week  are  to  be 
made  at  the  former  Unilever 
business. 

As  for  Industrial  chemi- 
cals. the  largest  of  the  other 
businesses  up  for  sale,  there 
has  been  a resounding 
silence.  In  contrast  to  tiox- 
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ide,  the  performance  of  the 
cyclical  industrial  rfiwnirais 
business,  most  of  which  is 
UK-based,  has  deteriorated 
sharply  in  the  wake  of  the 
Asian  crisis,  the  strong 
pound  and  the  decline  in  UK 
manufacturing.  Factors  such 
as  Asia  have  also  fcaltwn  their 
toll  on  potential  buyers  of 
the  businesses  such  as  BASF 
of  Germany,  DSM  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Dow  Chem- 
ical of  the  US. 

From  making  operating 
profits  of  £391m  in  1995,  the 
division  - which  ICI  has 
been  trying  to  sell  since  it 
bought  the  Unilever  special- 
ity chemicals  operations  for 
£4.7bn  in  mid- 1997  - is  expec- 
ted to  have  made  losses  of 


more  than  £40m  last  year. 

Analysts  put  industrial 
chemicals'  value  at  anything 
from  £500m  to  £ibn.  But 
even  if  ICI  were  to  find  buy- 
ers both  for  this  division  and 
for  tioxide,  it  would  still  be 
well  short  of  the  £Sbn  that 
Merrill  Lynch  estimates  it 
needs  to  restore  interest 
cover  to  five  or  six  Hwwg. 

Interest  cover  at  this  level 
WOUld  give  it  the  financial 
firepower  to  expand  its  new 
speciality  chemicals  core,  a 
consolidating  sector  rich  in 
interesting  potential  acquisi- 
tions. 

With  disposals  failing  to 
materialise,  attention  has 
turned  to  materials  and  coat- 
ings. both  divisions  previ- 


ously considered  central  to 
the  new  ICL  It  looks  increas- 
ingly likely  that  ICI  will 
have  to  dispose  of  at  least 
parts  of  one  or  both  busi- 
nesses to  reduce  its  debt 

While  the  debt  is  huge  for 
a company  expected  to 
report  1998  pre-tax  profits  of 
some  £315m  (£518m)  before 
exceptionals.  analysts  say  it 
is  manageable  for  the  time 
being. 

But  although  ICI  has  said 

it  will  maintain  its  1998  divi- 
dend at  32p  - a level  at 
which  it  wil]  be  barely  cov- 
ered by  earnings  - the  con- 
sensus is-  it  will  eventually 
have  to  cut  the  pay-out  irre- 
spective of  progress  on  dis- 
posals. 


United  Kingdom 
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OFFER  OF  CONVERSION  TO  HOLDERS  OF 
12%%  TREASURY  STOCK  2003-2005 
TO  CONVERT  INTO 
6%%  TREASURY  STOCK  2003 


THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  DEBT  MANAGEMENT  OFFICE  fDMO")  has 
announced  today  that  holders  of  12%%  Treasury  Stock  2003-2005  may 
convert  all  or  part  of  their  holdings  into  6%%  Treasury  Stock  2003  at  the  rate 
of  £124.10  nominal  of  6%%  Treasury  Stock  2003  per  £100  nominal  of  12%% 
Treasury  Stock  2003-2005. 

All  holders  of  12%%  Treasury  Stock  2003-2005  will  receive  a conversion 
notice  and  a conversion  form  In  the  next  few  days  which  set  out  the  detailed 
terms  of  the  offer  together  with  the  action  required  to  be  taken  to  assent  to  the 
conversion  offer.  For  holders  on  the  Bank  of  England  Register  and  on  the 
Bank  of  Ireland,  Belfast  Register,  completed  conversion  forms  must  be 
received  by  12.30  pm  on  Thursday,  28  January  1999.  Separate  acceptance 
arrangements  apply  to  members  of  the  CGO  Service. 

Holders  who  do  not  wish  to  convert  anv  part  of  their  holdings  need  do  nothing. 


Stockholders  uncertain  as  to  the  best  course  to  follow  should  consult  their 
stockbroker,  solicitor  or  accountant  or  other  professional  adviser. 

Further  information  on  this  conversion  offer  may  be  obtained  from  the  following 
telephone  numbers: 


Bank  of  England  01452  398080 
DMO  0171-862  6500 


7 January  1999 


Bank  of  Ireland,  Belfast  01232  315989 


The  United  Kingdom  Debt  Management  Office  Is  an  Executive  Agency  of  HM  Treasury 
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Marston 
launches 
counter-bid 
for  Wolves 

By  David  Blackwell 


Marston  Thompson  & 
Evershed  yesterday  revived 
the  so-called  Pac-man 
defence  by  launching  a 
counter-bid  against  rival 
regional  brewer  Wolver- 
hampton & Dudley. 

The  Pac-man  defence  - 
where  a target  company 
turns  the  tables  on  as 
unwanted  predator  and 
makes  an  offer  for  the  bidder 
- was  last  used  in  the  UK  10 
years  ago, 

Mars  ton’s  plan  involves 
selling  1.150  pubs  for  £250m, 
shedding  340  jobs  and  clos- 
ing both  the  Wolves  brew- 
eries. getting  Bass  to  brew 
Wolves’  beer  under  contract 
It  claims  its  proposals  would 
generate  annual  savings  of 
£24m  - twice  the  amount 
Wolves  has  said  could  bo 
saved  by  merging  the  two. 

Shares  in  Wolverhampton 
& Dudley  - which  this  week 
said  it  had  won  just  0A9  per 
cent  of  Marston  - jumped 
731-ap  to  dose  at  510p  yester- 
day, pushing  the  value  of  its 
cash  and  paper  bid  to  £276m. 

Shares  in  Marston  added 
4p  to  302 '/;p.  The  group  - 
which  would  continue  to 
brew  its  Pedigree  brand  at 
Burton  - is  offering  its 
shareholders  a special  divi- 
dend of  123p  and  Wolves 
holders  a mix  of  246p  cash 
and  two  Marston  shares, 
valuing  its  target  at  £33A5m. 

Nick  Let chet,  Marston 
chief  executive,  said  share- 
holders would  have  to 
choose  between  the  propos- 
als. Marston  was  offering 
“horizontal”  integration, 
concentrating  on  the 
national  Pedigree  beer  brand 
and  Pitcher  & Piano  man- 
aged pubs,  as  opposed  to 
Wolves'  vision  of  a larger 
but  still  vertically  integrated 
regional  brewing  group.  He 
denied  Marston ’s  proposal 
was  a ploy  to  get  Wolves  to 
increase  its  offer. 

Wolves  described  Mar* 

stoo’s  move  as  “disintegra- 
tion. downsizing  and  dilu- 
tion". Rejecting  the  offer, 
David  MQler,  chairman,  said 
Marston  had  “chosen  to 
embark  on  an  expensive  and 
flawed  counter-attack". 

Analysts  said  there  were 
merits  in  both  approaches  to 
industry  consolidation, 
although  one  dismissed  both 
companies  as  “pretty  bad  - 
and  two  wrongs  don't  make 
a right". 
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Hozelock  poised 
to  go  private 


By  DavM  BtackweU 


Hozelock.  the  garden  hose 
and  pond  equipment  group, 
looks  set  to  join  the  list  of 
smaller  public  companies  to 
qtdt  the  stock  market,  fol- 
lowing an  offer  of  350p  a 
share  from  Thistkhaven,  a 
vehicle  backed  by  CVC,  the 
venture  capitalist. 

The  offer  price,  which  val- 
ues the  group  at  £85Am, 
compares  with  yesterday's 
closing  share  price  of  292%p, 
up  l‘/ip. 

David  Hargreaves,  chair- 
man, said  the  group  bad  per- 
formed well  after  floating  in 
1993,  and  the  shares  had 
reached  a peak  of  550p  in 
May  1996.  But  two  wet  sum- 
mers had  left  the  perfor- 
mance flat.  Leaving  the 
Stock  Exchange  would 
relieve  the  group  from 
short-term  performance  pres- 
sures, he  said. 

Last  month,  the  shares 
rose  sharply  on  news  that 
David  Codling,  chief  execu- 


tive, had  made  an  approach 
to  take  the  company  private. 
However,  Mr  Hargreaves 
stressed  yesterday  that  the 
proposed  deal  was  not  a 
management  buy-out 

Mr  Codling,  whose  father 
set  up  the  company  in  1959, 
led  the  £24m  management 
buy-out  of  Hozelock  from 
Ropner,  the  conglomerate,  in 
1990.  when  he  was  backed  by 
CVC  Capital  Partners  and  a 
syndicate  of  other  venture 
capitalists.  Yesterday,  he 
said  the  group  would  be  able 
to  develop  its  business  more 
easily  in  the  private  sector 
“rather  than  as  a publicly 
traded  small  capitalisation 
company”. 

Hozelock.  which  bas  a 
dominant  position  in  the  UK 
market  far  watering 
systems,  made  pre-tax  prof- 
its of  £4. 74m  on  turnover  of 
£5a£m  in  the  year  to  Sep- 
tember 26,  down  from  profits 
of  £9Jlm  in  1995-96. 

The  group  was  advised  by 
Close  Brothers. 


RMC  warns  on 
German  setback 


By  Cterfcs  PretzNc 


KMC,  until  recently  Britain's 
biggest  building  materials 
business,  yesterday  warned 
its  annual  profits  would  be 
severely  hit  by  difficulties  in 
eastern  Germany. 

In  its  first  ever  such  warn- 
ing, RMC  said  profit  before 
tax  and  exceptional  items  for 
1998  was  “not  now  expected 
to  exceed  £265mn  - 10  per 
cent  lower  than  a consensus 
forecast  of  about  £295m. 

In  1997  RMC's  pre-tax 
profit  was  £307.6xkl  It  blamed 
“a  substantial  decline  in 
activity"  in  eastern  Ger- 
many in  the  second  half.  The 
whole  German  business  was 
hit  by  bad  weather. 

The  statement  prompted 
HSBC  Securities  to  cut  its 
1998  forecast  from  £287m  to 
£257m.  It  is  expected  to 
reduce  its  1999  forecast  to 
about  £285m  (£320m). 

The  shares  dropped  59p  to 


Germany  is  one  or  RMC’s 
most  Important  markets, 
accounting  for  28  per  cent  of 
sales  last  year.  Eastern  Ger- 
many accounts  for  about  a 
quarter  of  that  The  group 
last  year  invested  some  £70m 
In  acquisitions  in  the  coun- 
try, plus  about  £60m  in  capi- 
tal expenditure. 

Mike  Betts,  an  analyst  at 
JP  Morgan,  the  broker,  said: 
“In  the  short-term  it  doesn't 
look  great,  but  if  Germany 
picks  up  at  the  end  of  1999, 
the  expansion  there  won’t 
look  like  such  bad  timing.” 
He  expected  trading  in  Ger- 
many to  remain  difficult  in 
the  current  half. 

Peter  Young,  chief  execu- 
tive. said  sales  volumes  in 
eastern  Germany  had  fallen 
by  up  to  25  per  cent  in  the 
second  halt  Prices  for  most 
of  RMC's  products  had  fallen 
in  the  region  and  margins 
there  were  2 per  cent  lower. 
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Allied  Leisure 
in  merger  talks 


8y  Charies  PreWik 

Allied  Leisure,  the  ten-pin 
bowling  and  restaurants 
group  which  also  owns  34 
Burger  King  franchises,  is  hi 
preliminary  merger  talks 
with  rival  European  Leisure. 

Allied  is  understood  to 
have  suggested  a nil-pre* 
mium  merger  to  European, 
which  has  interests  includ- 
ing bars,  discotheques,  and 
snooker  and  pool  balls. 
European  has  a market  capi- 
talisation of  £25m  and  Allied 
is  worth  £30m. 

The  discussions  are  said  to 
be  at  an  early  stage. 

One  analyst  said;  “There 
are  going  to  be  a lot  of  these 
sorts  of  conversations  over 
the  next  couple  of  months. 
There  has  got  to  be  some 
consolidation  in  the  sector. 
Like  many  small  leisure 
groups,  Allied  faces  pressure 
from  institutional  sharehold- 
ers to  participate  in  Industry 
rationalisation.  Phillips  & 
Drew  Fund  Management, 
which  was  at  the  centre  or 
several  takeovers  last  year, 
holds  a 19  per  cent  stake  in 
Allied. 

European,  which  has  built 


up  a 24  per  cent  holding  in 
fellow  leisure  operator 
Waterfall  Holdings,  has  also 
bad  Informal  merger  talks 
with  other  rivals. 

Allied  is  Known  to  want  to 
add  a third  division  to  its 
existing  bowling  and  restau- 
rant business.  It  nearly  dou- 
bled pre-tax  profits  last  year 
to  £4 .39m  on  sales  up  as  per 
cent  to  E-KiSra.  It  has  been 
expanding  its  Bui^er  King 
side  aggressively  and  aims 
to  have  70  sites  within  five 
years. 

European  has  repositioned 
itself,  selling  Maygay 
Machines,  its  amusement 

machine  manufacturer,  and 

expanding  the  Rileys  Ameri- 
can pool  and  snooker  divi- 
sion. Last  year  sales  fell 
from  £39.1  m to  £75.4m  and 
pre-tax  profits  from  J£7m  to 
£566.000.  Analysts  said  com- 
bining the  two  groups  could 
be  complicated  by  potential 
differences  over  manage- 
ment structure.  Allied  Is  run 
by  Neil  Goulden.  managing 
director,  and  European  Lei- 
sure by  Ian  Bock,  chief  exec- 
utive. Allied  shares  were 
unchanged  at  25p  yesterday. 
European  rose  l'sp  to  73V»p. 


P&D  backs  Siebe 
move  for  BTR 


By  Andrew  Edgecfifte-Johnson 

Phillips  & Drew  Fund 
Management,  one  of  the  larg- 
est investors  in  BTR,  has 
decided  to  back  the  former 
conglomerate's  all-share 
takeover  by  Siebe.  the  con- 
trols and  automation  group. 

P&D.  with  just  over  10  per 
cent  of  BTR,  is  now  the  sec- 
ond largest  investor  after 
Franklin  Resources  of  the 
US.  which  has  just  under  ll 
per  cent.  Its  support  will  bol- 
ster expectations  tbat  the 
deal  will  be  approved  by 
both  engineers'  sharehold- 
ers, despite  the  dissatisfac- 
tion expressed  by  some 
investors  and  analysts. 


As  expected.  Highflelds 
Capital,  a US  value  investor 
which  built  up  a 1 per  cent 
stake  In  BTR  following  the 
announcement  of  Siebe's 
deal,  is  planning  to  vote 
against  the  proposal. 

Shareholders  of  both  com- 
panies must  vote  on  the  deal 
on  January  13.  Allen  Yurko, 
Siebe  chief  executive,  said  he 
was  “quietly  confident"  of 
success,  after  talking  to 
Investors  in  both  companies 
since  Christmas. 

P&D  said*  “We  will  be  vot- 
ing in  favour"  of  the  offer, 
which  values  the  combined 
companies  at  about  £&3bn. 

Lex,  Page  24 


NEWS  DIGEST 


PHARMACEUTICALS^ 

Glaxo  Wellcome  builds 
£85m  factory  in  China 

Glaxo  Wellcome  has  begun  building  an  £85m 
manufacturing  plant  in  China  following  Chinese  regulatory 
approval  of  lamivudine,  its  oral  treatment  for  hepatitis  B. 
The  factory,  at  Suzhou  in  the  Jiangsu  province,  near 
Shanghai,  will  produce  lamivudine  as  well  as  antibiotics. 
China  has  the  world's  highest  incidence  of  hepatitis  B,  a 
potentially  fatal  liver  disease  that  affects  350m  people 
globally. 

Although  up  to  a tenth  of  China's  population  may  be 
affected  by  hepatitis  B,  many  in  rural  areas  have  little  or 
no  access  to  western  medicine.  Procedures  governing 
state  reimbursement  for  healthcare  are  being  reviewed. 
Before  Glaxo  can  launch  lamivudine,  which  will  be  mar- 
keted as  Heptodin,  It  needs  a drug  import  permit  to  supply 
its  factory  and  to  agree  pricing  with  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties. 

Analysts  estimate  that  lamivudine,  which  is  sold  under 
the  brand  name  Epivir  for  HIV,  could  achieve  additional 
sales  of  £250m-£300m  as  a hepatitis  B treatment  About 
half  of  that  oould  come  from  China.  David  Pilling 

SHARE  DEALING 


Abbey  sells  Irish  Perm  stake 

Abbey  National  has  sold  its  9 per  cent  stake  in  Irish  Per- 
manent the  mortgage  lender,  at  a profit  of  £60m. 

Abbey,  which  acquired  the  stake  Immediately  following 
Irish  Permanent's  flotation  at  the  end  of  1994,  had  been 
tipped  to  launch  a bid  for  the  company  when  its  immunity 
from  takeover  expired  last  October.  But  any  such  hopes 
were  quashed  by  Irish  Permanent’s  decision,  confirmed 
last  month,  to  merge  with  Irish  Life,  the  insurer. 

However,  Abbey  said  a takeover  bid  was  never  its  inten 
tion.  “Ths  was  always  a trade  investment",  Nick  Chalone/ 
Abbejrs  director  of  corporate  affairs,  said  yesterday. 
Abbey  bought  its  8.15m  shares  at  an  average  of  232p  ant 
sold  at  975p.  T 

Shares  in  Abbey  dosed  yesterday  at  £13.13,  up  I4p. 

c!osed  “P  3°P in  London  at  £10.20. 

Vicki  Baknshi 


ELECTRONICS 


Bowthorpe  buys  Wireless  unit 

Bowthoipe,  the  electronics  group,  said  yesterday  It 
buying  the  industrial  wireless  testing  dhriaSonof  Win 
Telecom  Group  of  the  US  for  $19m  (El  1.5ml.  Tdeo 
"^^j?®®5ecorn®  ^owthorpe's  second  biggest 
after  construction  and  is  part  of  the  group's  movei, 

eTsoT^9  ^ year'  Bwitope  said  i 

£1 50m  war  chest  for  acquisitions.  Wireless  T^ecorr 

mgdivistan  makes  products  used  by  developers  of 

transreceivere-  Tteunit 
^ tosowthorpe  s ewfcng  wireless  and  satellite  t( 

In  a separate  move,  Bowthorpe  will  sell  to  Wireles 
^\jtsnon-core  noise  generation  product  lines  for 
Bowthorpe  shares  dosed  up  I6p  at  357V'?p.  UcyS 
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!yi!,!l!!^I.^IL.!9_0MMUWICATI0WS  SWITCH  FROM  TRADITIONAL  ACTIVITIES  SETS  COURSE  FOR  15^  RETURN  ON  ASSETS  BY  2000 

Strong  telecoms  lift  Mannesmann  50% 


By  Tony  Barter  h Frankfurt 

Mannesmann.  the  German 
telecommunications  and 
engineering  group,  yesterday 
predicted  strong  net  profits 
for  1998  after  reporting  a 50 
percent  increase  in  earnings 
on  ordinary  activities  to 

€1.3bn  ($l-62bn). 

Giving  preliminary  figures 
for  last  year,  the  Dflsseldorf- 
based  company  said  its  tele- 
coms business  was  once 
again  the  largest  contributor 
to  earnings.  These 
operations  generated  about 


three-quarters  of  Mannes- 
®ann‘s  profit  in  1997  and 
accounted  for  most  of  its 
growth. 

Mannesmann  hnc  success- 
fully switched  from  its  tradi- 
tional steel  and  pwpinpf>ring 
industries  to  telecoms  in  the 
past  three  years,  divesting 
almost  40  businesses  and 
moving  aggressively  into 
Germany's  deregulated  tele- 
phone market 

The  company's  goal  is  to 
achieve  a return  on  assets  of 
15  per  cent  by  2000,  although 
some  individual  units  - such 


as  the  Arcor  telecoms  busi- 
ness - are  aiming  for  as  high 
as  30  per  cent 

According  to  Mannes- 
mann,  the  group’s  overall 
return  on  assets  has  risen 
steadily  in  recent  years, 
from  8 per  cent  in  1996  and 
10.3  per  cent  in  1997  to  more 
than  13  per  cent  last  year. 

Mann esm arm’s  evolution 
from  heavy  industry  to 
advanced  technology  paral- 
lels the  path  taken  by  other 
German  companies  such  as 
Preussag.  the  former  steel 
and  coal  group  which  now 


concentrates  on  tourism  and 
services. 

D2,  Mannesmann’s  mobile 
phone  network,  in  which 
AirTouch  of  the  US  has  a 35 
per  cent  stake,  has  proved 
especially  strong  and  now 
has  6m  subscribers.  Air- 
Touch  is  the  subject  of  rival 
takeover  offers  from  Bell 
Atlantic  and  the  Vodafone  of 
the  UK. 

Vodafone  has  a stake  in 
E-Plus,  a smaller  German 
rival  to  D2,  and  some  ana- 
lysts believe  It  would  give  up 
its  holding  if  its  bid  far  Air- 


Touch  were  successful.  This 
in  turn  could  strengthen 
Mannesmann ’s  market  posi- 
tion, the  analysts  said. 

Mannesmann,  one  of  the 
Frankfort  stock  market's  top 
performers  last  year,  said  its 
mobile,  fixed-line  and  other 
telecoms  operations  were 
largely  responsible  for  a 14 
per  cent  rise  in  sales  to 
about  ClBbn. 

The  company  said  it  would 
give  details  of  its  1998  perfor- 
mance. including  the  pro- 
posed dividend,  next  month. 
• Deutsche  Telekom, 


Europe’s  largest  telecoms 
group,  yesterday  said  the 
number  of  clients  using  its 
D1  mobile  service  rose  67  per 
cent  last  year,  to  almost 
5-5m.  writes  Ralph  Atkins  in 
Bonn. 

The  rise  reflected  strong 
growth  in  the  German 
mobile  market,  encouraged 
by  sweeping  price  cuts, 
although  Dl  still  lies  behind 
Mannesmann ’s  D2  network. 

Separately.  E-Plus  said 
yesterday  it  would  cut  prices 
by  up  to  72  per  cent,  starting 
next  month. 


Share  strength  sidelines  creativity  at  AT&T 


l-SS  i 


Keeps  qyjj 


By  Richard  Waters  in  New  York 

John  Malone,  the  great 
financial  engineer  of  the  US 
cable  television  industry, 
appears  to  have  changed  his 
spots. 

As  the  boss  of  TCI.  the  sec- 
ond-biggest US  cable  com- 
pany, Mr  Malone  has 
acquired  a deserved  reputa- 
tion for  financial  wheeling 
and  dealing.  The  abstruse 
structure  of  his  debt-laden 
enterprises,  and  his  shuf- 
fling of  assets  between  them, 
has  befuddled  even  sophisti- 
cated investors. 

It  came  as  no  surprise, 
therefore,  when  some  of  that 
financial  creativity  rubbed 
off  on  to  AT&T,  the  telecom- 
munications group  which 
agreed  last  June  to  pay 
J36bn  for  Mr  Malone’s  com- 
pany. 

The  merger  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  creation  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  AT&T 
stock,  the  two  companies 
said  at  the  time.  That  was 
supposed  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  stock  market  to  value 
the  new  group's  operations 
separately  - sod  allow  Mr 
Malone  Wmsdf,  and  other 
investors,  to  hold  shares  that 
had  more  in  common  with 
the  old  TCI  stock  than  with 
AT&T. 

Yesterday,  to  the  surprise 
of  Wall  Street.  Ma  Bell 
dropped  that  plan.  Accord- 
ing to  people  close  to  the 
company,  the  finanrigl  engi- 


neering would  have  got  in 
the  way  of  the  . monumental 
job  AT&T  faces  of  combining 
the  assorted  acquisitions  and 
joint  ^ ventures  it  has 
announced  over  the  past 
year. 

Besides  TCI,  this  has 
included  buying  Teleport,  a 
local  carrier.  Vanguard,  a 
cellular  company,  and  a 
communications  network 
owned  by  IBM.  while  also 
setting  up  a global  joint  ven- 
ture with  British  Telecom- 
munications and,  yesterday, 
a series  of  partnerships  with 


Perhaps  equally  Impor- 
tantly, Ma  Bell's  own  powers 
ful  stock  market  perfor- 
mance since  June  has 
reduced  the  need  for  finan- 
cial creativity.  Even  Mr 
Malone,  it  seems,  is  now 
happy  to  hold  a unified 
AT&T  stock. 

The  rapid  series  of  deals 
hatched  by  Michael  Arm- 
strong, AT&T  chairman, 
together  with  aggressive 
cost-cutting,  has  cleared 
much  of  Wall  Street's  scepti- 
cism about  his  company’s 
prospects.  So  far,  most  of  the 


The  financial  engineering  would  have 
got  in  the  way  of  the  monumental  job 
AT&T  faces  of  combining  its  assorted 
acquisitions  and  joint  ventures’ 


smaller  cable  operators. 

The  change  of  plan  did  not 
mean  that  Integrating 
AT&T's  telecoms  operations 
with  TCl’s  cable  networks 
was  proving  more  difficult 
than  expected,  one  person 
close  to  AT&T  said.  But  all 
the  management  headaches 
that  would  have  been  caused 
by  separate  classes  of  stock 
- from  issues  of  board  con- 
trol and  governance  to  ques- 
tions of  how  to  put  a price 
on  transactions  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  new 
group  - could  have  got  in 
the  way,  this  person  added. 


benefits  have  been  on  the 
cost  side:  AT&T  said  yester- 
day that  it  had  cut  its  sell- 
ing. general  and  administra- 
tion - or  overhead  - costs  to 
25  per  cent  of  revenues  last 
year,  from  30  per  cent  the 
year  before. 

Revenues,  however,  only 
grew  by  3 per  cent,  well 
below  the  industry  average. 

AT&T’s  share  price  is  also 
likely  to  have  benefited  from 
the  merger  talk  this  year 
involving  Airtouch,  the  wire- 
less carrier.  That  has 
prompted  analysts  in  the  US 
and  Europe  to  put  a higher 


valuation  on  other  wireless 
networks  - and  AT&T, 
through  its  1993  acquisition 
of  McCaw  Cellular,  remains 
the  biggest  carrier  in  this 
fast-growing  market  in  the 
US. 

To  help  offset  any  disap- 
pointment from  its  change  of 
tack  yesterday,  AT&T 
announced  plans  to  buy 
back  $4bn  of  its  shares  and 
cany  out  a 3-for-2  stock  split 
- traditionally  a way  in 
which  US  companies  have 
expressed  strong  confidence 
in  their  future  share  prices. 

The  company  also  left 
open  the  possibility  of 
returning  to  the  plan  for  a 
tracker  stock  later,  if  the 
stock  price  fails  to  reflect  the 
value  that  the  company's 
executives  believe  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  its  business 
should  attract 

Also,  while  dropping  its 
plans  for  a separate  stock  to 
track  its  cable  networks, 
AT&T  said- it  would  press 
ahaari  with  a tracking  stock 
for  liberty  Media,  the  pro- 
gramming arm  of  TCI  that 
will  be  run  independently 
after  the  acquisition. 

While  declaring  himself 
“personally  extremely 
pleased”  with  AT&T’s 
change  of  plan  yesterday,  Mr 
Malone  will  no  doubt  be 
keeping  a dose  eye  on  the 
performance  of  his  new 
AT&T  shares  - just  in  case  a 
bit  of  financial  tinkering  is 
ever  Deeded. 


Gucci  revenues 
climb  strongly 


By  Afice  Rawsthom  In  London 
and  Samer  (skandar  In  Paris 

Gucci,  the  Italian  fashion 
company,  ended  a week  of 
intense  bid  speculation  yes- 
terday by  announcing  a 
healthy  23  per  cent  increase 
in  revenues  during  Novem- 
ber and  December  against 
the  same  period  of  the  previ- 
ous year. 

The  bid  rumours  started 
on  Wednesday  when  LVMH. 
the  French  luxury  goods 
group  controlled  by  Bernard 
Arnault,  disclosed  that  it 
had  secretly  acquired  more 
than  5 per  cent  of  Gucci's 
shares.  LVMH  was  expected 
to  make  a statement  declar- 
ing its  intentions  towards 
Gucci  yesterday,  but  delayed 
doing  so  until  next  week. 

Gucci's  shares  rose  by 
€3.5  to  €61.0  in  Amsterdam 
yesterday  after  the  bnllish 
trading  statement.  Yester- 
day’s increase  means  that 
the  shares,  worth  €46.4 
before  LVMH's  surprise 
announcement  on  Wednes- 
day, have  risen  by  more 
than  31  per  cent  in  three 
days,  valuing  Gucci  at 
€3.74bn  ($4.4bn).  However, 
analysts  say  Mr  Arnault 
might  have  to  offer  up  to 
€6bn  to  win  full  control. 

Mr  Arnault  known  for  his 
wily  approach  to  acquisi- 
tions. may  prefer  to  influ- 


ence Gucci’s  strategy  as  a 
significant  minority  inves- 
tor. If  so.  he  might  seek  to 
buy  the  9.5  per  cent  of  Gucci 
bought  last  summer  by 
Prada,  a rival  Italian  fashion 
house. 

Prada  had  nursed  a loss  on 
the  Investment,  for  which  it 
paid  $240m,  when  Gucci's 
shares  weakened  as  the  lux- 
ury market  deteriorated. 
After  LVMH's  Intervention. 
Prada’s  holding  is  now  val- 
ued at  more  than  Woom. 

LVMH's  shares  have  also 
been  buoyed  by  hopes  of  a 
Gucci  bid.  They  gained  £7.0 
in  Paris  yesterday  to  close  at 
€21 2,  having  opened  at  €187 
on  Wednesday. 

Regardless  of  whether 
LVMH  makes  a bid,  Gucci's 
prospects  look  brighter  after 
yesterday's  trading  state- 
ment. Domenico  De  Sole, 
president,  said  the  group  had 
made  “solid  gains”  in  the  US 
and  Japan,  and  was  “begin- 
ning to  see  signs  of  recov- 
ery” in  Hong  Kong  and 
Hawaii,  both  badly  affected 
by  Asia's  economic  crisis. 

Revenue  in  November  and 
December  rose  to  $200 .2m, 
compared  with  $1 62.8m  in 
the  year-ago  period.  Gucci 
now  expects  to  report  net 
income  of  at  least  $3  a share 
on  a diluted  basis  for  the  full 
year  to  January  31,  accord- 
ing to  Mr  De  Sole. 


Seagram  job  cuts 


John  Malone:  ‘personally  axtremefy  pleased*  with  change  of  plan  AP 


By  ASce  Rawsthom 

Seagram,  the  Canadian 
entertainment  group,  is 
expected  next  week  to  final- 
ise plans  to  merge  its  Uni- 
versal Music  operations  in 
Europe,  Asia  and  Latin 
America  with  those  of  Poly- 
Gram,  the  Dutch  music 
group  it  has  acquired  for 
tllbn. 

The  merger  is  likely  to 
result  in  the  loss  of  3,000 
jobs  from  Universal  and 
PolyGram’B  combined  world- 
wide workforce  of  15,500,  and 
to  secure  annual  savings  of 
$300m. 

Some  2,000  of  the  job 


losses  will  be  in  North  Amer- 
ica, where  Seagram  has 
already  unveiled  proposals 
to*  restructure  its  music 
operations. 

Next  week  Seagram  is  to 
specify  the  sew  operating 
structure  for  all  other 
regions,  which  is  Intended  to 
attain  annnal  cost  savings  of 
roughly  $170m  by  shedding 
some  1,000  employees. 

Senior  executives  from 
Universal  Music's  subsid- 
iaries outside  North  America 
will  meet  Edgar  Bronfman 
Jr.,  Seagram’s  president,  in 
Los  Angeles  to  discuss  the 
new  structure  for  their 
regions. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

REA0B15  ARE  RECOUBIDeD^ TO  8SK  APPROPRIATE  PflOFESSONAL 

ADVICE  BEFORE  BiTTBUNO  INTO  COUMrMBITS 


Wall  known  Plunder  status  swrif-protenioixJ  foolbd  dub 
tooklng  to  on  Investor/Partner. 

dub  offea  superb  CacSttes  and  would  higMy  ndt  a company 
or  kKBvkluaf  looking  to  find  an  tavutment  opportunfy  hi  the 
tootoal  and  leisure  industry. 
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BUSINESSES 
FOR  SALE 

Spanish  S.L.  Company 
For  Sale 

own'ng  ttree,  2 bed  luxury 
apartments,  Puerto  Ban  us  area. 
Rental  Income  Sept  98 
£32,000, 

plus  two  tier  buffeting  plot  ki 
Tomnuava  with  provisional 
drawings/plans  to  construct 


Total  cost  £320,008  O.N.O. 
Tei.  No:  01 622  682679 
Fax  No:  01622  682  695 

Central  America 

FOR  SALE 

Approximately  10,000  acres 
of  Virgin  Hardwood  Faffcsi 
and  sawmill  equipment 
& rice  pbmndon  and 
processing  plant. 

Write  BmBfi23X 
financial  TimK. 

One  SoodwaA  Bridge, 
UndoaSE)  9HL 
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* Mjcrosofi  SQL  or  Otacfe  Daubesc 

Cerntad:  John  Ormond 
nrUntrofCtShctn 
Telephone:  +44  (O)  1824  624957 
Far:  +44(0)  1624628793 


Universal  Convertibles  Add-In 
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braccuncy:  *P*ed  AND  price 
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THxVeeo  SwwaMty  Anfeytt** 
TteddAMai  Herts  Carlo  Anfey*!** 
MBRM  pisvM*  the  mow  wfdaty  used 
ana/ytical  tootUBt,  BnancW  cskartaiw*, 
advanced  dahaftM  pontolo  anTOyBara. 
Bounce  coda,  consultancy  and  rt*k 
mnagamant  tnMro-  Fu^kiteotriad 
Exeat.  Access.  Vkual  Batec,  C and  C++. 
Can  Be  feted  »tth  meet  laaHfcna  faeda 
Hamdodi  Banket  RMc  MeneBetnewt 
(Fhandal  Syatema  Software  (FSS)  Lsrf) 
EataAtted  1988  - 20300  uaata  glofaaly 
Wtemford  CU>t  Twopnorton  Sireat 
London  ECW2AT 
Tafc  +44  ITT  8282007 

Fee  +44171  6232006 
Eeri:  taaOmtnwxore 


PROCESS  MAPPING 

& MODELLING 

lor 

Business  Process 
Re-englnering 
and 

Continuous  Process 
Improvement 

with 

KAISHA  MODELER  PRO: 
The  best  tod  to  bring  effsethro 
chanfioTI  Over 2000  users 
nortJwtta  in  al  rdustries.  Easy  to 
um,  low  price  far  Windows  SSflfT 
ChectoutwwwJcstoia-tac.com  ; 
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Benelux:  31-3*5218580 
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Munich  Re  transfers 
$36bn  shareholdings 


Assets  in  other  companies  diverted  into  separate  units 


By  Anthraqr  Barber  In  Frankfort 


Munich  Be,  the  world’s  largest 
reinsurance  group,  has  trans- 
ferred DM60bn  (€31.6bn,  $36ba) 
of  shareholdings  in  other  com- 
panies Into  separate  rmito  In 
what  it  describes  as  a drive  to 
Increase  its  flexibility  in 
portfolio  management  and 
acquisitions. 

The  action,  which  Munich 
Re  said  yesterday  was  not 
prompted  by  any  firm  plans  to 
sell  the  stakes  or  acquire  new 
ones  In  other  companies, 
mirrors  steps  taken  by  Deut- 
sche Bank  and  Dresdner  Bank. 

Like  Munich  Re,  Deutsche 
and  Dresdner  have  held  large 
stakes  in  some  of  Germany's 
leading  companies  since  the 
nation's  re-emergence  as  an 
industrial  power  after  the  sec- 
ond world  war. 

Munich  Re  said  the  share- 
holdings it  had  transferred 
included  its  25  per  cent  stake 
in  Allianz,  Europe's  largest 
insurer,  which  itself  has  sub- 
stantial holdings  in  leading 


German  companies.  Munich 
Re's  stake  In  Allianz  was 
worth  DM36bn  as  of  last  June. 

Munich  Re  revealed  in  1996 
that  its  holdings  also  included 
small  stakes  in  such  German 
companies  as  the  industrial 
group  Siemens,  the  rfmm  icwls 
groups  Bayer  and  Hoechst,  and 
the  Bavarian  bank  Ve  re  ins- 
bank  (now  HypoVereinshank) 
as  well  as  Deutsche  Bank. 

Germany  offers  many  exam- 
ples of  large  companies  own- 
ing stakes  in  each  other  and 
having  representatives  on  each 
other’s  boards.  Traditionalists 
defend  the  practice  as  a way  of 
protecting  companies  from 
unwanted  takeovers  and  say  it 
has  enabled  them  to  plan 
long-term  strategies. 

Deutsche  Bank  became  the 
first  large  group  to  signal  a 
fresh  approach  when  it  said 
last  month  that  it  waa  moving 
its  non-bank  holdings  into  a 
separate  operation.  It  made  the 
announcement  days  after 
agreeing  to  the  flfl.lbn  take- 
over of  Bankers  Trust,  the 


eighth  largest  US  bank.  Dresd- 
ner said  last  Tuesday  it  had 
transferred  DM2Sbn  of  its  non- 
bank  shareholdings  before  the 
end  of  last  year. 

Analysts  said  one  motive 
behind  the  actions  of  Deut- 
sche, Dresdner  and  Munich  Re 
appeared  to  be  a calculation 
that  such  moves  could  help 
limit  tax  liabilities  under  the 
new  tax  regime  of  Germany’s 
centre-left  government.  How- 
ever , the  groups  are  keen  to 
portray  themselves  as  more 
transparent  in  their  activities, 
alert  to  shareholders’  interests 
and  dedicated  to  professional 
management  of  assets. 

Munich  Re,  preparing  for  a 
possible  listing  on  the  New 
York  stock  exchange,  last  year 
published  its  bidden  reserves 
for  the  first  time.  It  aided  the 
distinction  between  its  regis- 
tered shares  and  bearer  shares, 
and  allowed  bearer  shares  to 
be  converted  to  registered 
shares  - aimed  at  increasing 
trading  liquidity  transpar- 
ency. 


AT&T  drops  plans  for 
tracker  stock  in  TCI  deal 


By  Richard  Waters  in  New  York 


AT&T  yesterday  surprised 
Wall  Street  with  a fundamen- 
tal shift  in  the  structure  of  Its 
planned  $36bn  (€30.8bn)  pur- 
chase of  TCI,  a deal  intended 
to  provide  the  springboard  for 
its  attack  on  local  telephone 
markets  across  the  US. 

The  US  telecommunications 
group  revealed  that  it  had 
dropped  plans  to  create  a sepa- 
rate class  of  stock  after  the 
deal  that  would  have  mirrored 
the  performance  of  all  of  Its 
consumer  operations,  includ- 
ing TCTs  cable  television  net- 
works and  Its  own  residential 
telephone  service. 

That  plan,  hatched  last 
June,  was  seen  as  a key  part  of 
AT&T's  efforts  to  win  the 
stock  market's  backing  for  the 
acquisition.  The  separate  class 
of  “tracker"  stock,  with  more 
debt,  lower  earnings  and  faster 
growth  than  the  group’s  core 
business,  would  have  attracted 
a different  type  of  shareholder, 
potentially  giving  AT&T  over- 


all a higher  stock  market 
value. 

Yesterday,  however,  AT&T 
Indicated  that  the  complicated 
financial  structure  could  have 
obstructed  its  efforts  to  merge 
its  operations  with  those  of 
TCI.  The  company  has  also 
been  distracted  by  other  deals, 
ranging  from  the  acquisition  of 
International  Business 
Machines’  communications 
network  to  a global  joint  ven- 
ture with  British  Telecommu- 
nications. 

“Our  first  and  foremost  mis- 
sion is  to  integrate  all  these 
businesses  into  a seamless 
organisation,"  AT&T  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  need  far  a 
separate  class  of  stock  has 
been  reduced  by  a sharp  rise 
in  AT&T's  shares  since  the 
merger  was  announced.  The 
stock  rose  another  {3'A  to  $86& 
In  morning  trading  yesterday, 
compared  with  980  when  news 
of  the  TCI  acquisition  broke. 

The  rally  has  removed  the 
company's  fears  that  Wall 
Street  would  fell  to  value  its 


various  operations  fully.  That 
contrasts  with  moves  by  some 
other  US  telecoms  companies. 
Including  Sprint,  to  set  up 
tracker  stocks  to  reflect  their 
newer,  faster-growing 
operations. 

The  decision  to  drop  the 
tracking  stock  was  supported 
by  John  Malone,  the  TCI  chair- 
man, and  Leo  Hindery,  the 
company’s  president,  AT&T 
said.  As  large  shareholders, 
both  men  had  been  expected  to 
opt  for  the  new  tracker  stock, 
rather  than  AT&T’s  core 
■shares,  after  a merger.  Mr 
Malone,  along  with  his  wife, 
owns  Td  stock  that,  would  be 
converted  into  |£2bn  of  AT&T 
shares,  based  on  yesterday’s 
share  price. 

AT&T  said  it  still  planned  to 
issue  a separate  tracker  stock 
for  Liberty  Media,  the  TCI  pro- 
gramming unit  that  will  not  be 
combined  with  its  other 
operations. 
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Mitsukoshi 
to  sell  its 
stake  in 
Tiffany 


By  Alexandre  Nusbaui  to  Tokyo 


Mitsukoshi,  the  troubled 
Japanese  department  store,  is 
awning  its  stake  in  Tiffany  & 
Co,  the  upmarket  jeweller,  it 
said  yesterday. 

The  move  represents  yet 
another  retreat  by  Japanese 
companies  that  bought  trophy 
assets  in  the  US  during  the 
“bubble”  period  of  the  late 
1980s  and  early  ifl9Qs.  Mitsuko- 
shi acquired  a 10  per  cent 
stake  in  Tiffany  from  GE  Capi- 
tal In  1989. 

The  Japanese  group,  which 
is  now  Tiffany’s  biggest  share- 
holder with  a 12  per  cent 
stake,  said  it  would  dispose  of 
its  holding  in  a public  offering 
by  the  end  of  next  month.  It 
would  sell  at  least  3.88m 
shares,  and  possQdy  a further 
390,000  in  case  of  heavy 
demand.  At  Thursday's  closing 
price  of  g57  j},  the  427m  shares 
would  fetch  about  8247m. 

Proceeds  win  be  used  for 
general  corporate  purposes, 
store  renovation  and  expan- 
sion. 

The  325-y  ear-old  company 
faces  financial  and  structural 
problems.  Its  net  debt  to 
equity  ratio,  is  10  times,  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  12 
times  for  other  Japanese 
department  stores,  according 
to  Byron  Gill,  analyst  at  Salo- 
mon Smith  Barney.  In  addi- 
tion, the  equity  base  is  expec- 
ted to  fall  from  Y75.1bn 
(9647.4m)  to  Y33Abn  cm  a con- 
solidated basis  this  year 
because  of  extraordinary 
losses  relating  to  a writedown 
on  the  value  of  golf  course 
properties  bought  during  the 
“bubble”  period. 

Worse,  Mttsukoahi’s  underly- 
ing businesses  are  performing 
poorly.  The  company’s  flagship 
store  is  in  Tokyo’s  Nihonbashi 
district,  an  area  that  la  becom- 
ing increasingly  unfashionable 
Bwinng  shoppers. 

Other  Tokyo  department 
stores  are  also  suffering.  The 
six  biggest  stores’  collective 
pre-tax  profits  excluding 
exceptionals  could  fall  more 
than  82  per  cent  in  the  year 
ending  Mmch  1998,  according 
to  Ketichi  Nakabayashi,  ana- 
lyst at  Warburg  Dillon  Read. 

This  compares  with  a 22.7 
per  cent  drop  in  the  previous 
year.  However,  analysts  will 
probably  revise  their  estimates 
downwards  because  of  worse 
than  expected  December  sales. 
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Europe  today 

It  wfll  be  vary  cold  in  the  north-east 
and  across  Scandinavia,  with  anow 
showers  and  sub-zero 
temperatures.  Rain  In  the 
north-west  wffl  spread  south  Into 
central  areas,  turning  to  snow  as  ft 
gets  colder.  Showers  wfll  foflow 
and  turn  more  wintry  later.  The 
toerfan  peninsula  wiD  be  wet  The 
Mediterranean  wM  be  mostly  dry 
bkJ  warm  with  some  sunshine. 
Snow  wS  move  Into  south-eastern 
areas,  turning  to  rain  for  a white. 

Five-day  forecast 

It  wB  be  wintry  across  most  of 

northern  Europe  whh  snow 
showers.  In  central  areas,  there  win 
be  steady  snow  fdr  a time.  The 
snow  wm  move  Into  eastern  areas 
by  midweek.  North-west  Europe 
will  turn  m8der  by  the  and  of  the 
week.  There  will  be  heavy  rain  in 
the  central  Mediterranean,  but  the 
east  should  stay  fine  until  late  in 
the  week. 
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COLUMN 


AT&T’s  iteristan  not  to  astaWfatt  a 
so-called  tracking  stock  is  a victory 
of  common  aeofle  over  flnancM  engfc 
nearing.  In  the  wake  of  its  R&a 
acquisition  of  cable  group  TC3,  the 
tracking  stock  was  intended  to  help 
investors  by  In  effect  splitting  the 
telecommunications  giant  Into  a 
fast-growing  but  highly  indebted  res- 
idential company  (Including TCI) 
and  a safer  but  duller  business  and. 
infrastructure  sid*  stnqa  the-  first 
woqld  be  measured  on  cash  flow  and 
the  second  on  eiantings,  the  tracking 
stock  was  supposed  to  make  sure 
hidden  value  did  not  remain  locked 
UP- 

In  fact,  this  turned  out  to  be  a*t 
imaginary  problem.  AT&T’s  stock' 
has  gained  40  per  cent  since  the  Td 
purchase  was  announced  .in  June. 
Perhaps  the  may>qgiB]Bw»pt  underesti- 
mated }t$  analysts  and  Investors? 
They  have  obviously  had  no  problem 
in  looking  at  different  businesses  dif- 
ferently and  coming  up  with  a sum- 
Qf-the-parts  valuation.  The  scramble 
over  AirTouch,  for  example,  has 
highlighted  the  value  of  AT&T’s 
wireless  operations. 

The  management  has  helped,  by 
faprikbing  more  information  about 
the  various  businesses  and  yester- 
day by  announcing  a 94bn  share 
buyback  to  offset  earnings  dilution 
from  buying  Td.  As  Its  pay-off,  it  no 
longer  has  to  worry  about  the  own- 
ership, corporate  governance  and 
transfer  pricing  issues  a tracker 
would  have  raised.  As  a result,  it  can 
concentrate  an  integrating  a string 
of  recent  acquisitions.  That  should 
maim  it  easier  to  reap  cost  savings 
and,  eventually,'  to  after  customers 
the  holy  graft  oMumdled  services. 


^ would  be  a better  bet  With  inter- 
est cover  ‘at  over  seven  times,  RMC 
has  scope  for  acqulsltiaiis.  But  does 
ft  hgvp  the  culture?  It  may,  in  any 
case,  have  miaepfl  the  boat  in  the  US, 
where  a Wg  infrastrncture  spending 
programme  has  pushed  ftp  asset 


Clearly,  this  is  not  a company  in 
distress-  Its  returns  on  capital  are 


decant.  lt  (s  well  regarded  for  its  cost  ^ 


than  no  rival  bah  been  prepared  to 
pay  any  premium  for  the  group. 
BTR's  shares  are  now  39  pea;  cent 
above  their,  sObeft  dfaimti,  pre-bid 
level,  and  investors  know  tbai  they 
would  quickly  sink  back  were  the 
merger  to  fall. 

Sfebe's  investors  have  been  given 
little  choice  bat  to  accept  The  (teal 
has. shown  up  the  threat  to  Siebeb 
organic  growth,  but  turning  it  down 
would  not  sol  vo  that  problem - 
State’s  efforts  to  sell  the  deal  to  an 
underwhelmed  investor  base  have 
been  low-key,  but  few  shareholders 
wffl  risk  imdpnnfedng  management 
by  voting  down  tins  plaft.  Sfebe’s 
shares  have  risen  just  8 per  cent 
since  the.  deal,  mte&ng  button  The 
market's  rally.  Although  tfa  hives- . 
tors  took  likely  to  warn  the  imager 
through,  they  ram  be  flargtvm  tor 
doing  so  through  gritted  tebtb,  ; 


control  and  eash  generation.  But  a 
merger  with  a company  that  shows 
greater  flair,  myi*  as  CRH  or  Aggre- 
gate Industries,  would  really  make  it 
exciting.  The  rub  for  investors  i 
that  it  is  bard  to  see  the  manaf 
Tpwnt  wflUng  to  consider  such  r 
npiiHpi  The  shares,  on  a fir*  *...•  - - 
of  between  10  and  n,  n-.  • 
oheap.  Thin  does  not  make,  u..* 
inviting. 


RMC 


Those  romantic  BTR  shareholders 
who  were  hoping  that  a mysterious 
suitor  would  appear  in  time  to  save 
the  engineer  from  a les^than-perfect 
marriage  to  Sfebe  look  likely  to  be 
disappointed.  The  US  and  European 
controls  and  automation  groups 
once  tipped  as  potential  counter-hid- 
dera  have  bad  almost  three  weeks  to 
consider  the  merger  documents,  but 
have  shown  no  sign  of  interest 
Shareholders  in  both  companies 
must  now  lodge  their  proxy  votes  by 
Monday,  in  time  for  Wednesday’s 
meetings.  Philips  & Draw  has 
accepted  Siebe*s  offer  for  BTR,  one 
of  the  biggest  «nd  longest-running 
disappointments  In  its  portfolio,  and 
other  BTR  shareholders  should  fol- 
low soft.  No-one  would  claim  that 
Stebe  is  paying  a generous  price,  but 


It  was.  not  Just  ;c(pM  that 
raided  up  under the  rubble  of  the 
Berlin  Wall  A decade  an  and  RMC's 
German  business,  some  SO  pm1  cat 
of  group  sales,  is  a mess  - more 
bunding  rite  tban  braiding,  materi- 
als. The  German  construction  boom, 
fuelled  by  tax  breaks  to  smooth  uni- 
fication, was  due  a bust  RMC  now 
knows  about  thupain  of  getting  the 
cycle  wrong;  a ttkefor-hkafall-off  in 
concrete  and  aggregate  volumes  of 
20  per  cant  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year.  Braye  souls  are  predicting  sta- 
bilisation in  1999,  taut  it  codld  well 
take  longer. 

Turn  It  will,  and,  as  RMC  points 
out,  the  German  construction  mar- 
ket is  vast  But  it  is  also  mature,, 
estimated  at  some  10  per  cant  of 
gross  domestic  product  Germany 
may  simply  not  be  where  RMC’s 
growth  prospects  lie.  For  the  next 
few  years,  the  US  - or  perhaps  Asia 


Regional  brewers 

- Anyrmo  Whn  mis-spent  his  or  her 
youth  playing  video  games  in . Mar- 
. ston,  Thompson  &.  Evershed’s  pubs 
should  be  delighted  by  the  UK 
regional  brewer’s  revival  of  the  "Pa c- 
man”  The  tectfe  of  turning 

around  «nd  gobbling  tbe  monster 
chasing  you  was  a briefly  popular,  if 
rarely  successful,  corporate  finance  - 
ploy  In  the-MBOs.  d 

. Marston’s  audacious  plan,  which  ^ 
has  Bass's  hacking  and  tbe  likely  \ 
support  of  Nomura,  cannot  be  dis- 
missed. Rs  offer  has  a slight  edge 
.aver  its  rival's  trid.  But  if  Wolver- 
hampton & Dudley  Breweries  can 
findThore  cost  savings  than  its  origi- 
nal *iam  ($20m)  and.  add  at  least  5 
par  cent  to  its  terms,  shareholders 
Would  be  foced  with  a straight 
choice  between  two  managements 
with different  strategies- On  the  one 
hand,  Mareton  sensibly  wants  to  nut 
brewing  capacity.  On  the  other. 
Wolves  has  the  better  reputation  for 
mnnlflg  pub  estates. 

The  snag  with,  the  Packman 
defence  is  its  impact  on  the  com- 
panies’ .valuations.  Marston's  ability 
. to  launch  this  bid  owes  much  to  the 
boost  (riven  tofts  own.  shares  by 
Waves’  interest. Its  offer  now  puts  a 
takeover  premium  into  the  Wolves 
share  price,  which  in  turn  inflates 
the  Value,  of  Wolves’  bid  for  Mareton.  d 
Whichever ‘company  wins  wfll  have  g 
its  work  cut  out  to  support  such 
valuations  once  the  deal  is  com- 
pleted. Unless  shareholders  in  either 
company  feel  passionately  about  the 
relative  merits  of  one  or  other  strat- 
egy, they  would  do  best  to  sell  in  the 
market  before  the  “game  over”  sign 
flashes  up. 
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End  Game 

‘The  greatest  variety  of  threats  to 
human  survival  stems  from  our  own 
technological  prowess,  and  love  of  war’ 


Robber  baron’s  gift 

' Why  did  a man  who  spent  his  life 
ignoring  public  opinion  leave  his  precious 
collection  to  the  nation ?’ 


Good  grooming 

‘Artificial  snow  and, sunshine  cheered  up 
skiers  - many  of  whom  seem  content  to 
ski  Beaver  Creek  and  Vail ’ 
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watery 
grave 
for  the 
truth 


Nicholas  Faith  asks  whether  all  the  facts  about 
the  sinking  of  the  Estonia  will  ever  be  known 
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oath  was  actu- 
ally a very 
nice  place  to 
be,  a warm 
place,  a lovely 
escape  from  the  hell  that 
was  living  at  the  tune." 

That's  how  drifting  in  a 
water-logged  life  raft  in  the 
middle  of  the  Baltic  in  late 
-September  1994,  surrounded 
Iff’  dead  or  dying  fellow- 
passengers  from  the  doomed 
ferry  Estonia,  struck  Paul 
Barney,  a young  English 
landscape  gardener. 

Barney  was  one  of  the  137 
survivors  from  the  989 
aboard.  The  casualty  list  - 
aver  four  times  greater  than 
the  Herald  of  Free  Enter- 
prise disaster  in  1967  - made 
it  by  far  the  worst  peace- 
time tragedy  to  strike  a 
European  ship  since  the 
Titanic  82  years  earlier,  and 
the  biggest  disaster  involv- 
ing Swedish  citizens  for 
more  than  a century. 

Over  the  past  SO  years 
there  have  been  many  disas- 
ters involving  ro-ro  (roll-on, 
roll-oft)  ferries.  In  February 
1953,  the  Princess  Victoria,  a 
British  ferry,  went  down  in  a 
gale  off  the  coast  of  North- 
men! Ireland, -drowning  139  of 
the  182  on  board.  The  cause, 
the  failure  of  the  car  deck's 
bow  door,  was  the  same  as 
that  in  many  later  disasters. 

And  outside  Europe  there 
have  been  many  worse  trage- 
dies, most  notably  in  the 
Philippines,  an  archipelago 
of  7,000  islands  which 
depend  for  transport  on  usu- 
ally badly  maintained, 
almost  invariably  over- 
crowded ferries. 

The  worst  recorded  there 
was  the  Dona  Paz.  which 
sank  in  April  1986.  The  offi- 
cial death  toll  of  4,375  was  a 
considerable  understate- 
ment. since  the  ferry  almost 
certainly  carried  up  to  800 
unrecorded  passengers. 

But,  especially  since  the 
rules  were  tightened  after 
the  Herald  of  Free  Enter- 
prise disaster,  somehow  no 

fo&e  expects  tragedies  such 
as  the  Estonia  to  happen  in 
Europe,  particularly  because 
it  was  sailing  to  a port  in 
Sweden,  supposedly  the 
mast  safety-conscious  of 
countries. 

Yet,  in  this  instance,  the 
Swedish  authorities,  to- 
gether with  the  Finns  and 
Estonians  who  were  also 
involved  in  the  decision,  are 
seeking  to  cover  the  wreck 
of  the  Estonia  with  a cement 
overcoat,  saying  that  it 
would  not  be  seemly  to  dis- 
turb the  bodies  of  the  vic- 
tims still  on  board. 

Although  the  survivors 
have  raised  enough  concerns 
to  lead  to  a delay  in  the  (lit- 
eral) cover-up,  rocks  and 
pebbles  have  already  been 


dumped  round  the  wreck  as 
preparation  for  the  cement. 

If  they  are  indeed  followed 
by  cement,  as  the  authorities 
propose,  this  would  leave 
unanswered  for  ever  the 
vital  question  posed  in  a 
television  documentary, 
directed  by  Jonathan  Jones 
and  Phillip  Wearne,  to  be 
screened  on  Monday  on 
Channel  4*,  and  in  a book**: 
did  the  Estonia  sink  as  a 
result  of  a design  flaw,  as  an 
official  report  stated,  or,  as 
seems  equally  plausible,  as  a 
result  of  weaknesses  in 
maintenance,  inspection  and 
certification  procedures,  as 
indicated  by  two  subsequent 
reports? 

The  Estonia  was  no  ordi- 
nary ro-ro  ferry  but  a symbol 
of  the  freedom  of  the  newly 
independent  Baltic  States 
and  the  flagship  of  the  new 
Estonian  merchant  marine. 

It  was  therefore  a politi- 
cally sensitive  vessel. 
Sweden  and  Estonia  both 
became  anxious  to  prevent 
blame  for  the  tragedy  failing 
on  the  fledgling  Estonian 
government  and  to  prevent  a 
searchlight  being  thrown  on 
the  inspection  and  regula- 
tion procedures  of  any  or  the 
ferries  operating  under  any 
flag  in  the  Baltic- 
The  shock  of  the  sinking 
appears  to  have  taken  the 
Swedish  government  by  sur- 
prise. perhaps  even  causing 
an  element  of  panic.  This  is 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
official  inquiry  was  held. 

The  Estonia’s  regular 
route  between  Tallinn,  the 
capital  of  Estonia,  and  Stock- 
holm provided  the  most 
direct  maritime  route  from 
the  former  Soviet  Union  to 
the  west  - and  thus 
attracted  a wide  mix  of  pas- 
sengers, including,  it  was 
thought,  not  a few  drug-run- 
ners and  illegal  immigrants. 

Inevitably,  its  loss  sparked 
off  some  extraordinary 
rumours:  that  military- 
quality  cobalt  from  the  for- 
mer Soviet  Union  was  being 
carried  on  a couple  of  closely 
guarded  trucks  on  board:  or 
that  the  Russian  Mafia  had 
planted  a bomb  on  board  to 
warn  the  owners  to  pay  pro- 
tection money  - but  that  the 
Mafia  did  not  realise  the 
ship  was  in  such  an  appall- 
ing condition  that  the  warn- 
ing became  a deadly  weapon. 

The  ship  sank  in  the  early 
hours  or  September  27,  only 
a few  minutes  after  distress 
messages  had  caused  rescue 
attempts  to  be  launched 
from  several  Baltic  ports. 

Unfortunately,  no  one  on 
the  bridge  survived,  which 
provided  further  grist  to  the 
rumour  mill. 

The  official  report  by  the 
Swedish.  Estonian  and  Finn- 
ish governments  blamed  the 


design  of  the  ferry,  in  partic- 
ular the  ramp  in  front  of  the 
car  deck  and  the  visor  which 
covered  it 

The  55-ton  visor,  which 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  force  of 
the  waves,  was  hinged  at.  the 
top,  and  secured  by  hydrau- 
lic and  -manual  locks  on  both 
sides  with  another  - the 
“Atlantic  lock"  - on  the 
centre  line  at  the  bottom. 
The  report,  published  in 
December  1997,  -said  the 
design  of  the  visor  meant 
that  in  waves  as  high  as 
those  encountered  by  the 
Estonia,  it  was  certain  to 
come  loose. 

Not  surprisingly,  Meyer 
Werft,  the  highly  respected 
German  company  which 
built  the  Estonia,  objected 
and  set  up  its  own  indepm- 
dent  commission  of  inquiry, 
the  findings  of  which  were 
published  last  year.  Its  con- 
clusions were  later  largely 
validated  by  another  investi- 
gation carried  out  by  the 
International  Transport  Fed- 
eration, which  represents 
seamen  worldwide 

The  first  objection  raised 
by  the  two  unofficial  inqui- 
ries was  to  the  membership 
of  the  official  inquiry,  which 
included  the  chairman  of  the 
company  which  owned  the 
Estonia,  as  well  as  the  offi- 
cial responsible  for  the 
safety  of  Estonian  ships; 
these  two  Estonians  were,  in 
effect,  investigating  them- 
selves. 

Next,  the  later  inquiries 

There  had 
been  at  least 
10  other 
problems 
with  broken 
locks  or 
visors  on 
Baltic  ferries 

found  that  the  weather  was 
not  by  any  means  as  excep- 
tional as  the  official  Inquiry 
bad  made  out.  They  then 
noted  the  absence  of  colli- 
sion bulkheads  between  the 
bow  and  car  deck,  which  are 
meant  to  absorb  the  first 
impact  of  any  collision.  This 
resulted  in  the  ramp  being 
too  close  to  the  bow  and 
lacking  proper  protection. 

There  were  no  collision 
bulkheads  because  the 
Estonia  was  not  originally 

licensed  to  sail  in  open 
waters  - only  within  20 
miles  of  the  coast  But  after 
it  was  transferred  from 
Swedish  to  Estonian  jurisdic- 
tion in  1992,  in  a gesture  by 
the  Swedes  towards  the 


newly  independent  Baltic 
state,  the  EBtnwfaiT  authori- 
ties extended  its  licence  to 
allow  it  to  sail  more  than  20 

mi  tec  from  teryt 

Bureau  Veritas,  the 
French  “classification  soci- 
ety", responsible  far  certify- 
ing that  the  ship  -was  safe, 
was  either  not  told  of  the 
licence  change,  or,  if  it  was 
told,  let  the  change  go 
through.  It  is  unclear  which, 
because  of  the  society's  roles 
in  acting  for  both  the  Esto- 
nian regulator  and  the  Esto- 
nian owner  of  the  vessel 
There  had  been  at  least  10 
other  cases  of  problems  with 
broken  locks  or  visors  on 
Baltic  ferries.  Luckily,  in  all 
earlier  cases,  the  crews  had 
been  able  to  reach  port 
before  pny  serious  damage 
was  done.  An  inspection  of 
the  Estonia's  sister  ship,  the 
Diana  2,  had  revealed  well 
before  the  disaster  that  it  too 
had  suffered  from  a failure 
of  the  lockings  on  one  side  - 
but  no  repairs  were  made 
because  the  Diana  2 was  old. 

But  the  biggest  shock  was 
the  state  of  the  Estonia's 
visor.  In  an  article  published 
in  the-Naval  Architect  maga- 
zine in  April  1998,  Nigel 
Ling,  a maritime  expert, 
reported  that  the  bottom  of 
the  visor  "is  corroded  - with 
tide  marks’  showing  that 
the  water  had  repeatedly  got 
into  the  space  between  the 
ramp  and  the  visor. 

“There  were  witnesses  pre- 
pared to  testify  that  “when 

the  ship  was  entering  shel- 
tered waters’,  on  other  trips, 
“water  could  be  seen  stream- 
ing out  of  the  visor  joint’  - a 
point  confirmed  by  the 
ship’s  inspector.” 

The  German  inquiry  found 
the  hmgmfl  were  weak  and 


the  Atlantic  lock  could  no 
longer  be  operated  hydrauli- 
cally but  had  to  be  ham- 
mered open  and  shot.  Ling 
wrote  that  one  Swedish  sea- 
man “had  carried  out  repairs 
to  the  Atlantic  lock  in  a 
manner  that  can  perhaps 
best  be  described  as  imagina- 
tive". 

Yet  the  official  inquiry 
allowed  the  Atlantic  lock,  an 
obviously  vital  due  to  the 
cause  of  the  catastrophe,  to 
be  thrown  back  into  the  sea 
after  it  had  been  recovered 
because,  it  claimed,  it  was 
too  heavy  to  be  transported 
by  helicopter. 

The  German  inquiry  con- 
chafed  that  the  ship  was  not 
only  being  sailed  in  seas  far 
rougher  than  the  relatively 
calm  waters  for  which  it  bad 
been  designed,  but  that  it 
had  been  appallingly  badly 
maintained.  The  crew  had 
complained  on  numerous 
occasions,  and  when  the  ship 
was  docked  for  its  annual 
inspection  in  1993  had  asked 
for  the  locks  on  both  ramp 
and  visor  to  be  reinforced  - 
items  included  in  the  origi- 
nal estimate  for  repair  work 
but  struck  out  later. 

As  Captain  Werner  Hum- 
mel a senior  German  inves- 
tigator, pot  it  “The  whole 
bow  ramp  was  severely  mis- 
aligned so  it  did  not 
dose... and  the  misalign- 
ment was  so  extensive  that 
the  locking  bolts  didn't  fit 
any  more  at  the  pot  side, 
only  at  the  starboard  side." 

The  “German  theory"  is 
that  the  ship  suffered  a so- 
fter unexplained  shock  on  the 
Starboard  side  which  allowed 
water  into  its  tower  part, 
below  the  car  deck;  this  led 
to  a list  from  which  it  soon 
recovered.  However,  the  the- 


ory is  that  this  shock  caused 
the  bow  door  and  visor  to 
come  loose  and  fell  off  some 
minutes  later,  at  which  point 
there  was  flooding  iff  the  car 
deck  and  almost  immediate 
sinking, ' 

This  theory  would  pypfafn 
the  gap  of  half  an  hour 
between  the  initial  impact 
and  the  sinking,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  the  visor  was 
not  found  where  it  would 
have  been  had  it  dropped  off 
some  time  before  the  ship 
sank,  as  the  nffigfoi  inquiry 
had  claimed. 

The  Estonia  now  lies  in 
relatively  shallow  water  and 
could  easily  be  raised 
and  inspected  to  find  out 
where  the  damage  really  did 
start 

Yet  the  governments 
involved  want  to  transform 
the  Estonia  into  an  underwa- 
ter sarcophagus.  This  idea 
was  not  raised  until  after  the 
inquiry  had  been  under  way 
for  some  time,  which  per- 
haps suggests  that  the  inves- 
tigation was  uncovering 
potentially  damaging  aspects 
of  the  story. 

What  is  certain  is  that  the 
evidence  is  sketchy.  Even  a 
video  recording  of  the  star- 
board side  of  the  ship,  which 
could  have  shown  whether 
the  German  theory  was  cor- 
rect, was  inexplicably  lost 
If  the  authorities  do  con- 
crete over  the  wreck,  it 
could  smother  one  of  the 
greatest  incentives  to  exam- 
ine and,  if  required,  over- 
haul maintenance  and 
Inspection  regimes  which 
could  be  allowing  other  fer- 
ries in  a similar  condition  to 
the  Estonia  to  continue  to 
ply  routes  in  the  Baltic. 

Nevertheless,  the  Swedes 
seem  set  on  a course  of 


declaring  the  wreck  “a 
national  grave  which  must 
not  be  disturbed".  If  they 
succeed,  the  grave  will 
house  not  only  the  bodies  of 
the  victims  but  also  the 
country's  reputation  as  a 


paragon  of  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  public  safety. 

* Mayday:  Lost  at  Sea,  Chan- 
net  4 January  12,  9pm. 

**  Mayday,  The  Perils  of  the 
Waves,  by  Nicholas  Faith, 
Channel  4 Books,  £14.99. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Albert  Einstein  proposed 
in  1917  that  a repulsive 
force  pervaded  empty 
space  and  prevented  the 
universe  collapsing  under  its  own 
gravity.  After  astronomers  dis- 
covered in  the  late  1920s  tbat  the 
whole  universe  was  expanding, 
Einstein  renounced  his  idea  as 
“the  biggest  blunder  of  my  life". 
Now.  70  years  later,  tt  is  begin- 
ning to  look  as  though  he  was 
right  in  the  first  place. 

The  standard  view  of  cosmol- 
ogy for  several  decades  has  been 
that  the  universe  started  life  in 
the  Big  Bang  about  15 bn  years 
ago  and  tbat  gravity  has  been 
acting  ever  since  then  to  reduce 
the  rate  at  which  it  is  flying 
apart  The  biggest  argument  has 
been  about  whether  there  is 
enough  matter  eventually  to  pull 
everything  back  together  in  a Big 
Crunch  or  whether  the  universe 
will  expand  for  ever. 

Over  the  past  year,  however, 
evidence  has  accumulated  to 
show  that  Ear  from  the  expan- 
sion slowing  down,  a mysterious 
repulsive  force  is  over-riding  the 


The  Nature  of  Things 

A mysterious  repulsion 
is  blowing  us  all  apart 

Clive  Cookson  reports  on  a sensational  development  in  cosmology 
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braking  effect  of  gravity  and 
pushing  the  universe  apart  at  an 
ever  increasing  rate.  If  this  is 
confirmed,  it  will  be  the  most 
sensational  development  in  cos- 
mology for  many  years. 

The  evidence  comes  from  two 
groups  of  astronomers  who 
observe  supemovae  - violent 
stellar  explosions  - in  distant 
galaxies.  These  turn  out  to  be 
about  15  per  cent  farther  away 
than,  they  would  be  if  the  expan- 
sion were  driven  merely  by  the 
original  impetus  of  the  Big  Bang. 

The  astronomers  looked  at  a 
particular  type  of  supernova 
which  is  believed  always  to  have 
the  same  intrinsic  brightness.  It 
can  therefore  act  os  a “standard 
candle”  whose  apparent  bright- 
ness as  observed  from  Barth 
reflects  its  distance. 

Although  the  required  Type  la 
supernovae  ate  rare  (only  two  or 
three  explode  per  millennium  in 
a typical  galaxy),  the  astron- 
omers managed  to  identify  and 
analyse  several  dozen  of  them, 
through  electronic  searching 
techniques. 


By  comparing  the  distance  of 
the  supemovae  with  their  “red- 
shifta"  - the  speed  at  which  they 
are  moving  away  from  us  - it  is 
possible  to  calculate  how  fast 
the  universe  was  expanding  at 
different  points  in  the  past.  The 
results  consistently  show  acceler- 
ation. 

“What  we  have  found  is  that  a 
‘dark  force'  permeates  the  uni- 
verse and  has  overcome  the  force 
of  gravity”  says  Nicholas  Sunt- 
zeff  of  the  Cerro  Tololo  observa- 
tory in  Chile.  “This  fe  so  strange 
and  unexpected  that  it  perhaps  is 
only  believable  because  two  inde- 
pendent International  groups 
have  found  the  same  effect  in 
their  data.” 

Astronomers  are  looking  bard 
for  flaws  in  the  research.  “We 
want  to  be  sure  we  aren't  being 
fooled  by  interstellar  dust  dim- 
ming the  supemovae  or  stellar 
explosions  that  are  somehow 
weaker  In  the  distant  past,”  says 
Richard  McMahon  of  Cambridge 
University’s  Institute  of  Astron- 
omy. “So  far  we  haven’t  found 
anything  to  shake  our  confidence 


but  this  is  such  an  unexpected 
discovery  that  well  keep  looking 
for  any  loopholes." 

Meanwhile  theoretical  physi- 
cists are  trying  to  come  up  with 
an  explanation  for  the  cosmic 
repulsion.  Einstein  called  it  the 
cosmological  constant,  desig- 
nated by  the  Greek  symbol 
lambda,  bat  to  him  it  was  just  a 
mathematical  “fridge  factor"  to 
make  his  relativity  equations 
work. 

One  way  of  looking  at  lambda 
is  as  a huge  reservoir  of  energy 
somehow  locked  up  within 
“empty"  space,  which  counter- 
acts gravity  on  cosmic  scales  and 
pushes  matter  apart 

Because  mass  and  energy  can 
in  principle  be  converted  into  one 
another,  it  Is  possible  to  compare 
the  contribution  of  lambda  to  the 
energy  balance  of  the  universe 
with  the  amnitnf  crystallised  out 
as  matter  {galaxies,  stars,  planet, 
quasars,  interstellar  dust  and  so 
on}.  A provisional  estimate,  on 
the  basis  of  the  supernovae 
research,  suggests  tbat  matter 
accounts  for  only  30  per  cent  of 
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Supernova  ISWbu,  a violent  stefler  explosion  on  the  edge  of  a spiral  ge*axy,  observed  from  Chfle 


mass/energy,  with  lambda 
accounting  for  70  per  cent. 

For  the  past  few  years,  astrono- 
mers have  been  looking  for  the 
universe’s  “missing  mass"  or 
“dark  matter",  because  what 
they  observe  through  telescopes 
nnri  other  instruments  accounts 
for  only  a small  fraction  of  what 
must  actually  be  present,  judging 
from  the  motions  of  galaxies 
through  space.  Now  they  must 
search  for  “dark  energy”  too. 

Quantum  mechanics  provides  a 
possible  explanation  for  it. 


According  to  this  theory,  space  is 
far  from  empty  even  if  it  contains 
no  conventional  matter.  On  the 
smallest  possible  scales  of  dis- 
tance time  - a billion  billion 
trillion,  times  less  than  our  every- 
day world  - it  is  seething  with 
“virtual  particles"  that  appear 
and  then  vanish  again.  These 
could  give  space  the  springiness 
it  needs  to  counter  gravity. 

But  calculations  show  that 
quantum  theory  would  provide 
far  more  repulsive  energy  than 
is  observed.  So  the  hunt  is 


on  for  any  other  explanations. 

Whatever  mechanism  Hu 
behind  Einstein's  cosmological 
constant,  its  existence  would  tea] 
the  argument  about  the  ultimate 
fate  of  the  universe.  Then 
appears  now  to  be  no  way  fa 
which  everything  can  come  back 
together  in  a Big  Crunch. 

Tnstftad  it  will  expand  for  ever, 
growing  more  and  more  diffuse. 
The  universe  a trillion  years  fa 
the  future,  after  the  last  stats 
have  died,  will  be  utterly  arid 
and  empty 
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Demand  for 
craftsman-built 
fishing  boats 
waxes  and 
wanes  with  the 
numbers  of 
salmon  on  the 
Tay.  Peter  Rolt 
reports 


At  the  age  of  60, 
when  most  other 
people  have 
thoughts  of  re- 
tirement. John 
Ferguson  is  happily  building 
the  traditional  wooden  boats 
used  by  salmon  fishermen 
on  the  River  Tay  in  Perth- 
shire. like  many  others,  he 
had  to  make  sacrifices  when 
his  children  were  small  and 
he  realised  that  his  sacrifice 
would  have  to  be  boats. 

Re  explains:  “In  I960, 
when  I finished  my  five-year 
apprenticeship,  there  were 
very  few  steady  jobs  in  boat- 
building; I couldn’t  afford 
the  uncertainty.  So  I took  up 
renovating  old  houses  and 
joinery  work  on  new  ones  - 
along  with  work  on  the  new 
motorways.  Cutting  up  shut- 
tering-ply for  concrete 
motorway  bridges  was  a far 
cry  from  my  first  love, 
which  has  always  been 
boats." 

For  most  of  their  married 
life.  Ferguson  and  his  wife 
have  lived  in  a two-bedroom 
council  house  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Perth,  Scotland. 
Twenty  years  ago.  when  his 
daughters  had  left  home,  be 
decided  to  risk  taking  up  the 
craft  for  which  he  had 
trained  in  his  teens. 

In  1979.  he  rented  a large 
building  on  an  old  pig  farm 
at  Stanley,  about  five  miles 
away  on  the  banks  or  the 
Tay,  to  begin  his  own  boat- 
building and  repair  business. 
He  still  pays  less  than  £100  a 
month  for  it  “I  had  to  have 
somewhere  cheap  - I cer- 
tainly couldn’t  afford  Perth 
prices."  He  looked  for  no 
set-up  grant  or  even  advice. 


acter  and  none  is  identical  to 


any  other,”  says  Ferguson. 
I reckon  there  must 
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John  Faiguaorc  7 must  be  doing  myself  out  of  a job  because  cofaieearo  only  expected  to  tat  about  .10  yews' - 


Minding  Your  Own  Business 


Going  with  the  flow 


but  used  ail  his  savings  to 
get  started. 

“While  I was  working  as  a 
carpenter  I was  paying  into 
a Save  As  You  Bam  scheme, 
which  meant  I bad  £2400  to 
spend  on  second-hand  mach- 
inery, such  as  a planer/thick- 
nesser,  a circular  saw  and  a 
band  saw. 

“I  started  off  building 
loch- fishing  boats  and  sail- 
ing dinghies  but  Stanley  is 
right  in  the  middle  of  the 
Tay  fishing  area  so  I soon 
found  myself  being  asked  to 


repair  the  boats  used  for 
rod  and  line  salmon  fishing." 

The  owners  of  fishing 
rights  - private  companies 
and  hotels  as  well  as  estates, 
large  and  small  - employ 
ghillie/boatmen  who  take 
fishermen  and  women  out 
on  their  stretch  of  the  river 
in  boats  which  have  evolved 
specifically  for  this  purpose. 
Known  as  “cobles”,  these 
boats  would  once  have  been 
used  by  the  laird  and  his 
guests  on  just  a few  days 
every  year,  but  now  visitors 


come  from  the  world  over 
and  the  boats  are  in  constant 
use  six  days  a week  through- 
out the  season  - January  15 
to  October  15. 

Soon  repair  work  overtook 
loch  boat  building  so  he  took 
measurements  from  an  old 
coble  lying  on  the  river  bank 
and  began  to  build  one  from 
scratch.  The  Taymount 
Estate,  whose  own  boat- 
builder  was  about  to  retire, 
asked  Ferguson  to  build  a 
sample  coble.  Orders  fol- 
lowed from  that  and  other 


estates.  The  business  built 
up  gradually  to  a peak  in 
1995,  when  be  was  working 
seven  days  a week  with  a 
turnover  of  £26,000. 

Since  then,  however, 
orders  have  tailed  off. 
Although  the  Tay  is  still  one 
of  the  most  prestigious 
salmon  fishing  rivers  in 
Scotland,  there  has  been  a 
worrying  decline  in  numbers 
of  salmon.  Net  fishing  on  the 
Firth  of  Tay  has  been  ban- 
ned and  proposals  have  been 
made  for  a curb  on  all 


salmon  fishing  to  help  stocks 
regenerate.  If  the  stocks  con- 
tinue to  decline,  a whole  net- 
work of  people  will  suffer  - 
owners  of  fishing  righto, 
hoteliers  and  their  staff  and 
the  ghillie/boatmen.  John 
Ferguson  is  among  the  hun- 
dreds who  are  anxiously 
watching  developments. 

“I  regularly  take  my  boats 
to  game  fairs  and  boat  festi- 
vals where  they  attract  a lot 
of  interest  but  not  enough 
orders."  he  says. 

Tay  cobles  are  tradition- 


ally built  of  larch  planks  on 
oak  frames;  their  most  dis- 
tinctive feature  is  that  they 
are  built  without  a keel 
which  would  snag  in  shallow 
parts  of  the  fast-flowing 
river.  They  are  16ft  long  and 
with  a draught  of  only  Sin  to 
Sin,  highly  manoeuvrable 
even  with  three  people  in 
them. 

“I  have  never  felt  any  com- 
punction about  altering  a 
boat  to  the  requirements  of 
the  boatmen,  who  tell  me 
that  each  has  its  own  char- 


years  I’ve  been  gradually 
replacing  boats  built  by- 
other  people  and  I haven’t 
yet  had  to  replace  any  of  fay 
own.  I must  be  doing  myself 
out  of  a job  because  cobles 
were  only  expected  to  last 
about  10  years.” 

He  is  well  aware  Out.  he 
undercharges.  He  started  off 
by  asking  just  under  £14)00, 
but  now  the  price  has 
reached  £3^00. 

“For  the  bottom  planks 
you  need  a fairly  straight 
tree  but  as  you  come  farther 
up  you  need  a good  swing  on 
the  tree.  It  wasn't  so  easy  to 
get  in  a stock  of  trees  shaped 
like  bananas.” 

Having  seen  wind-blown 
oak  and  larch  often  left  to  fie 
where  they  fell,  in  1992  Fesfc 
uson  invested  £2,000  in 
chainmill  saw  and  bega rf 
buying  whole  trees  front  fee 
estates.  He  could  thus  select 
thpm  gUnp  them  into  planks 
and  season  thpm  hinrepW-  In 
the  past  three  years,  he  has 
used  21  tons  of  larch  and  has 
10  tons  of  wind-blown  oak 
awaiting  his  chainsaws  out- 
side his  workshop. 

His  boatbuilding  business 
has  not  made  his  fortune  hut 
be  is  doing  what  he  wants  to 
do.  He  is  the  last  profes- 
sional boatbuilder  on  the 
Tay  and  as  long  as  people 
want  craftsman-built 
wooden  boats  - “Tve  built 
sailing  dinghies,  pram  din- 
ghies and  rowing  boats,  as 
well  as  cobles”  - he  will  be 
happy  to  go  on  building 
them. 

Ferguson’s  wife  has  just 
retired  but  he  would  like  to jj 
continue  working  for  manj^ 
years  yet.  ‘1  have  paid  into  a 
private  pension  scheme 
since  I started  hut  it  will 
yield  only  a meagre  amount 
With  both  our  pensions  well 
be  all  right,”  he  says. 

“The  repair  work  keeps  me 
going  and.  there  are  always 
enough  inquiries  about  new 
builds  to  keep  me  optimis- 
tic." 

■ John  Ferguson,  95  Strath- 
tay  Road,  Perth,  Perthshire 
PHI  2NA;  teL  01738-626636.  .. 
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No.  9,883  Set  by  CINEPHILE 

The  prize  of  a matching  set  ot  finely  engraved  personalised  notepa- 
per,  envelopes  and  correspondence  cards  on  Ecru  Kid  Finish  Paper 
from  Crane  ft  Co  will  be  awarded  for  the  drat  three  correct  solutions 
opened.  Solutions  by  Wednesday  January  so.  marked  Crossword  9.883 
oo  the  envelope,  to  the  Financial  Times,  Number  One  Southwark 
Bridge,  London  SEI  9HL.  Solution  on  Saturday  January  £3. 


ACROSS 

1 Troops  disposed  of  - that’s 
on  the  hue  (8) 

5 Friend  outside  one  inside  - 
musically  it's  not  authentic 
(6) 

10  Pictorial  puzzle  concerning 
transport  to) 

11  Golfer's  cry  where  tennis  is 
played  by  the  pumps?  (9) 

12  Eccentric  directors  without 
substance  (9) 

13  Shrine  to  change,  we  hear 
(5) 

14  Fruit  tree  - it's  confused 
with  com  (6) 

15  Conveyance  in  which  Tve 
beeh  taken  off  hacyqg  an 


IS  First  (unless  first's  second) 
(7) 

20  Celts  might  surround  a for- 
tress 16) 

22  More  in  context,  radically 
speaking  (5) 

24  Manifestation  of  headless 
spectre  a la  ghost?  19) 

25  Precursor  of  marriage  in 
France?  (9) 

26  Clarification?  You  cannot 
be  serious!  (5) 
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27  Trust  one  wont  be  thrown 
in  at  this?  Not  exactly  (61 

28  Soil  that's  hard  to  work 
needs  increasingly  broad 
cutter  18) 

DOWN 

1 Neat  with  needles  16) 

2 One  little  boy  m a row  gets 
a rake  (9) 

3 Conferring  of  priesthood  In 
a submarine  is  defiance  of 
authority  (is) 

4 Don't  say  it  again?  (7) 

6 Want  a flower,  keeping  one 
to  name  without  enthusi- 
asm (15) 

7 Note  what  the  smallest  pig 
says?  <5> 

8 Student  - say  it  again  - 
can  read  (8) 

9 Believe  you've  got  it  com- 
ing? (8) 

16  Musical  exercise  foT  one, 
including  odd  little  figure, 
for  example  (9) 

17  Not  having  a child,  a little 
boy  performed  - marvel- 
lous'. (8) 

19  Mourn  a loss  In  the  matter 
of  a tree  (61 

20  What  the  chiropodist  'as  to 
do,  inversely,  about  part  of 
the  eye  (7) 

21  Agree  where  to  sit  (6) 

23  Flower  border  after  Tues- 
day's opening  (5) 


As  the  most  important 
invitation  event  of  the 
bridge  calender  - the  Macal- 
lan International  Pairs  - 
approaches,  Zia  Mahmood  is 
once  again  peaking  at  just 
the  right  moment  This  time, 
playing  with  Howard  Wein- 
stein, be  scooped  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Pairs,  one  of  the  top 
events  on  the  US  circuit 
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The  solution  to  the  CMstmn  Cross- 
word end  nemos  of  winners  we  on 

peatxvn 


swee/ao* 


North  East  South  West 
NB  NB  IS  3C 
Dbl 

West’s  3C  was  a pretty 
strong  weak  jump  overcall, 
and  North's  double  was  neg- 
ative style,  possibly  promis- 
ing four  hearts,  but  defi- 
nitely showing  about  nine 
points  or  more  without  sup- 
port for  spades.  Sitting 
South,  Mahmood  decided 
that,  without  a fit  In  spades. 


game  was  unlikely,  so  he 
passed  and  tried  for  a meaty 
penalty. 

The  defence  would  have  to 
be  accurate  - and  it  was. 
North  led  Aft  but,  seeing 
dummy's  doubleton  spade 
and  two  significant  trumps, 
he  switched  to  a trump  at 
trick  two  to  cut  out  any 
spades  ruffs  for  the  declarer. 
Sitting  South,  Mahmood 
found  the  master  play  of 
ducking  this  trump  lead, 
keeping  control  of  the  suit. 
When  declarer  led  his  other 
spade  from  dummy,  Mah- 
mood hopped  up  with  his  Kft 

- crashing  his  partner’s  Qft 

- and  he  then  cashed  A*. 

North  had  led  6ft  and  had 

then  followed  low.  the  peter  1 
Indicating  three  trumps,  so 
Mahmood  was  able  to  cash  i 
Jft  and  lead  a fourth  round 
for  North  to  ruff.  Together  I 
with  A¥.  North-South  col-  i 
lee  ted  six  tricks  and  300  I 
points,  giving  them  a score  i 
of  95.5  per  cent  on  the  deal.  I 
Notice  that  if  South  wins  the 
club  switch  with  A*  and 
continues  trumps.  North 
never  receives  his  spade  ruff. 
The  resulting  100  points  for 
one  off  would  have  been 
worth  virtually  nothing. 

■ Far  further  details  on  The 
Macallan  International 
Pads,  Call  0181-878  5844, 


Paul  Mendelson 


Many  of  the  UK’s  best  chess 
players,  past  and  present, 
have  been  Oxbridge  gradu- 
ates, so  last  month's  Oxford 
international,  for  which  a 
local  patron  donated  £10.000 
prize  money,  was  an  impor- 
tant and  a welcome  venture. 

Cambridge  University 
stages  an  open-to-all  week- 
end congress  on  February  9.7 
(details  from  Sam  Essen  on 
01223-509787). 

Julian  Hodgson,  the 
England  No  9,  took  first 
prize  on  tie-break  from 
Johnny  Hector  of  Sweden, 
but  it  was  a local  pair,  who 
stole  the  show.  Sister  and 
brother  Harriet  and  Adam 
Hunt,  were  first  and  second 
in  the  master  group. 

Harriet  the  1997  world 
girls'  champion,  also  made 
virtually  sure  of  her  master 
title  at  men's  level,  only  the 
second  such  achievement  by 
a UK  woman.  England  has 
few  gfrl  players  but  their 
results  are  exceptional,  with 
three  Fide  world  titles  in  the 
last  18  months 

The  best  game  at  Oxford 
shows  how  an  offbeat  open- 
ing with  bite  can  unsettle 
even  a strong  grandmaster. 
White’s  2 g3  lures  the  black 
queen  to  an  exposed  central 
position  which  proves  more 
significant  than  White’s 
inability  to  castle  (M  Turner 
v E Sutovsky). 


1 e4  c5  2 g3  dS  3 exd5 
0«15  4 Nf3  Bg4  5 Bg2  Qe*t 
4 Kfl  Ncfi  7 b3  BhS  8 dS 
0-0-0  9 Be3  Qffi  10  NbdZ  Nd4 
11  Rbl  QaS  12  b4!  Qra2  13 
Bxd4  cxd4  14  Ral  Qb2  15  fi 
Bg6  16  Bxa7  Kb8  17  NcSl 
Qxb4  18  Qal  Nf6  19  Nx<H 
Bed  20  Bxc4  Nxe4  21  NcG+I 
Resigns.  If  bxc6  22  Ra&+  Kc7 
23  Qa7+  Qb7  24  Qa5+  wins. 

No  1265 

This  is  a very  tricky  varia- 
tion from  the  game  Vladimir 
Kramnik  v Peter  Leko.  Tfl- 
burg  1998.  White  (to  move)  fc 
well  down  on  material  ard 
threatened  with  Qe?  mater 
but  what  should  be  the 
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result  with  best  play?. 

The  outcome  only  needs 
four  moves  to  demonstrate- 
but  requires  a very  predj* 
choice  of  moves  for  fib* 
sides. 

Solution,  Back  Page 
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Conversations  with  the  FT 

Nobel  voice 


| speaks  out  for 
j the  wretched 

I of  the  earth 

;Jose  Saramago  refuses  to  allow  his  powerful  moral 
* concerns  to  be  muffled,  says  Peter  Wise,. 


Jose  Saramago,  the  Por- 
tuguese novelist 
awarded  the  1998 
Nobel  prize  for  litera- 
ture, wants  to  stop  the 
world  for  50  years.  At 
r 76,  he  is  not  anxious  to 
' leave,  nor,  as  an  ardent  com- 
£ munist  is  he  averse  to  prog- 
ress. He  simply  suggests  a 
pause  so  that  humanity  can 
* try  to  And  a better  balance. 

" “We  should  be  able  to  find 
[.  the  courage  to  say  that  the 
/.stage  of  development  we 
’ have  reached  in  the  west  is 
good  enough  for  now,”  he 
- said  during  a recent  visit  to 
Lisbon.  “Let  us  devote  all 
our  energies  for  half  a cen- 
tury to  helping  the  millinng 
/of  people  who  have  been  left 


j <TOehind  to  catch  up." 

* if.  Single  striking  ideas  such 

as  this  are  at  the  heart  of 
.almost  all  Saramago 's 
works,  engaging  the  reader 
,wlth  powerful  moral  ques- 
tions and  disquieting  ironies. 

“Each  of  my  novels  and 
plays  is  built  around  a 
.strong  idea.  When  I start 
, writing,  I know  exactly 
where  l am  going.” 

1 Blindness  (Harvill  Press, 
'£8.98),  his  latest  work  to  be 
. published  in  English  is  an 
1 unsettling  allegory  in  which 
'an  inexplicable  plague 
, deprives  every  human, 
except  for  one  woman,  of 
sight.  A blindness  to  reason. 
‘Saramago  believes,  has  pro- 
duced an  absurd  world  in 
[which  the  suffering  of  the 
poor  is  ignored  by  rich 

■;  .-  Jhations  pursuing  ever 

* i l$reater  wealth. 

' f “Is  it  not  absurd  that  .the 

* US  dispatches  a -spaceship  to 
; bring  back  rocks  from  Mars, 

1 but  sends  only  three  or  four 

helicopters  when  a natural 
' disaster  strikes  Central 

' America?"  he  asks.  “Is  a 
world  in  which  fewer  than 
300  people  own  as  much  as 
the  poorest  40  per  cent  a 
J great  achievement?” 

, The  questions  that  Sara- 
mago  poses  in  his  writing 
. are  equally  discomforting, 
|and  some  have  sought  to 
, muffle  his  disturbing  voice. 
,ln  1992,  an  official  in  the 
[then  conservative  govern- 
ment of  Portugal  excluded 
. his  novel,  The  Gospel  Accord- 
ing to  Jesus  Christ , from  con- 
* si  deration  for  the  European 
, Fiction  Award.  The  book,  in 
which  a troubled  Jesus  ques- 
tions  his  role,  was  consid- 


Ethics  Today 


ered  offensive  to  Roman 
Catholics. 

In  response,  Saramago 
moved  to  Lanzarcrte  in  the 
Spanish  Canary  Islands, 
where  he  lives  “in  exile”,  as 
he  only  . half-mockingly 
describes  it,  with  his  second 
wife.  Pilar  del  Rio,  a Spanish 
journalist. 

T left  Portugal  because  an 
act  of  censorship  was  cam- 
mi  tted  against  one  of  my 
books  by  specific  individuals 
and  a particular  govern- 
ment I did  not  feel  at  ease," 
he  says.  “But  that  hasn’t 
affected  my  relationship 
with  Portugal.  This  is  my 
country,  my  language,  my 
history.  Wherever  I am,  Por- 

I ‘Let  us  devote 
all  our 
energies  for 
half  a century 


told  an  audience  brimming 
with  cabinet  ministers  wnA 
business  leaders,  and  have 
reduced  what 1 remained  of 
the  democratic  (ideal  almost 
to  nothing.  1 

Despite  differences  with 
the  leadership,  he  has 
belonged  to  the  hard-line, 
unreformed  Portuguese 
Communist  party  since  1969 
and  remains  a committed 
Marxist 

In  spite  of  the  errors  and 
the  crimes  committed  by 
communist  regimes,  I con- 
tinue to  believe  deeply  in  the 
basic  virtues  of  human  soli- 
darity and  respect  for  others. 
A time  will  come  when 
people  will  reconsider  the 
doctrines  that  have  today 
fallen  into  disrepute.  There 
will  be  new  interpretations 
and  new  experiences.  We 
will  have  to  be  careful  not  to 
make  the  same  mistakes," 
he  says. 

“There  will  always  be 
people  who  criticise  me  for 


. i i i wuu  crmmse  me  ior 

to  helping  the  ideological  reasons  or 


I millions  who 
have  been 
left  behind" 

tugal  is  there  with  me.” 

Saramago’s  most  widely 
read  novel.  Baltasar  and  BU- 
mzmda  (1988),  recounts  the 
building  of  an  18th  century 
convent  in  Mafia,  just  north 
of  Lisbon.  But  Saramago  has 
not  been  afforded  the  slight- 
est distinction  by  the  munic- 
ipal council  for  bringing 
international  attention  to 
the  small  town. 

The  book,  the  conservative 
mayor  said,  “in  no  way  dig- 
nifies, but  on  the  contrary, 
belittles  Mafra  in  the  same 
way  that  it  belittles  the  his- 
tory of  our  country".  Even- 
tually, when  Saramago 
became  a Nobel  laureate,  the 
Socialist  government 
renamed  the  local  secondary 
school  in  his  honour. 

Saramago’s  political  views 
do  not  make  him  an  easy 
figure  for  upholders  of  the 
status  quo  to  embrace.  At 
the  glittering  Nobel  award 
ceremony  in  Stockholm  last 
month,  he  used  his  accep- 
tance speech  to  denounce 
governments  and  big  busi- 
ness for  failing  to  protect 
human  rights.  Multinational 
companies  rule  the  world,  he 


because  they  are,  let  us  use 
the  word,  envious.  But  the 
attacks  on  me  are  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  the 
enthusiasm  that  hw  greeted 
the  Nobel  award.  What  mat- 
ters to  me  are  the  ordinary 
people,  some  of  whom  can't 
even  read,  who  come  up  and 
say  Thank  you’." 

Saramago  is  himself  of 
humble  origins.  His  family 
moved  from  a small  village 
to  Lisbon  when  he  was  two. 
He  worked  as  a mechanic, 
studied  at  night,  and  later 
became  a translator  and  a 
journalist.  Apart  from  an 
unsuccessful  novel  pub- 
lished in  his  youth,  his  first 
work  of  fiction,  A Manual  of 
Painting  and  Calligraphy, 
was  not  published  until  1977, 
when  be  was  54,  and  earned 
only  minor  recognition. 

Baltasar  and  BHmunda, 
which  established  his  inter- 
national reputation,  came 
out  in  1982.  It  sets  a touch- 
ing love  affair  betweei  a dis- 
abled ex-soldier  and  a clair- 
voyant girl,  who  can  see 
only  in  the  dark,  against  the 
cruelty  and  greed  of  church 
and  state.  “If  I had  died 
when  I was  60, 1 would  have 
written  nothing.  The  young 
should  realise  that  we  old 
people  also  have  valuable 
worts  to  contribute.” 

The  practical  obligations 
of  the  Nobel  prize  have  inter- 


Jos*  Saramago:  Ts  a world  in  which  fewer  than  300  people  own  as  much  as  the  poorest  40  par  cent  a great  achievement?* 


rupted  Saramago’s  work  on 
a novel  to  he  called  The  Cav- 
ern, partly  a modern  inter- 
pretation erf  Plata  “I  haven’t 
written  a line  since  the 
award  was  announced  in 
October."  Otherwise  the  dis- 
tinction, which  brings  with 
it  the  sum  of  SKr7.6m 
(£576,000).  will  not  change 
him  a jot,  he  insists. 

However,  as  the  first 
writer  in  Portuguese  to 
receive  a Nobel  prize,  he 
does  feel  a responsibility  to 
his  language  and  the  litera- 
ture it  has  produced. 
“Through  me.  the  eyes  of  the 


world  will  be  drawn  to 
authors  writing  in  Portu- 
guese in  Brazil,  Mozam- 
bique, Angola,  Portugal  and 
other  countries.” 

The  award  is  seen  as  a 
long  overdue  recognition  of 
the  riches  of  20th  century 
writing  in  Portuguese,  the 
world’s  seventh  most  widely 
spoken  language. 

Giovanni  Pontiero,  the  late 
translator  of  most  of  Sara- 
mago’s works  into  English, 
has  testified  to  his  extreme 
concern  with  language. 

“Portuguese,  like  Spanish, 
tends  to  be  a verbose  lan- 


guage, generous  and  flam- 
boyant, rich  in  emotions," 
Pontiero  wrote,  but  some- 
times rendered  b;  these 
characteristics  “conceptually 
woolly  and  inexact”. 

Saramago,  he  said,  finds 
words  “exasperatingly 
perverse"  but  “shines  among 
a new  generation  of 
Portuguese  writers  who 
convey  unusual  insights 
without  any  loss  of 


clarity  or  precision. 

T give  the  same  attention 
to  language  as  any  crafts- 
man gives  to  his  tools,"  says 
Saramago.  “No  one  can 
achieve  mastery  of  all  the 
words  that  exist.  But  the 
more  I enrich  my  vocabu- 
lary, the  better  I can  express, 
with  greater  precision  and 
greater  subtlety,  what  I have 
to  say." 

This  has  led  to  a concern 


BoogT  EimuMP 

about  what  effect  the  impov- 
erishment of  language  might 
have  on  thought  and  feeling. 
•Tn  the  field  of  emotions,  one 
of  the  words  least  used 
today,  at  least  in  Portugal,  is 
love’,"  he  says.  “People  say 
T like  you'  .or  Tm  fond  of 
you’  and  the  young  have 
their  own  expressions.  But  if 
we  lose  the  words,  may  we 
not  also  lose  the  feelings  and 
emotions  they  represent?" 


Naive  faith  in  fat  new  Mends 

By  cosying  up  to  business.  Labour  risks  a scandal  of  real  substance,  says  Joe  Rogaly 
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You  may  not 
believe  this, 
but  certain 
ministers  in 
Britain's 
New  Labour 
government 
are  vain, 
_ — devious, 
even  ambitious.  Some  of 
them  whisper  critical 
remarks  about  their  col- 
leagues. These  noble  admin- 
istrators have  aides  who 
support  them,  occasionally 
by  telling  fairy  tales  about 
their  rivals. 

As  we  know,  such  repre- 
hensible behaviour  is  never 
observed  in  other  countries. 
French,  German,  and  Amer- 
ican politicians  all  abide 
scrupulously  by  the  rules  of 
fair  play.  No  thought  of 
seeking  advantage  over 
their  colleagues  ever  passes 
through  their  pristine 
minds.  There  is  no  scramble 
«P  and  down  the  greasy 
Pole  in  Paris.  Bonn.  Wash- 
mgtoo,  Rome,  Madrid.  New 
Delhi... 

Full  the  other  one,  you 
say.  Seekers  offer  office  are 
the  same  everywhere.  They 
lie  and  cheat  when  they 
have  to.  protest  their  inno- 
cence when  found  out. 
Straightening  my  face.  I 
agree.  The  midwinter  holi- 
day seasem  headlines  in  the 
British  press  toll  us  merely 
that  Britain’s  Labour  minis- 
ters are  politicians. 

Vet  Tony  Blair  seems  wor- 
ried. He  need  not  bite  his 


nails  for  long.  Like  other 
meaningless  fusses  got  up 
by  the  media  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  this  one  will 
doubtless  be  shrugged  off  by 
most  voters.  Their  minds 
are  not  focused  on  ordinary 
political  in-fighting. 

There  are  more  serious 
matters  upon  which  the 
prime  minister  might  reflect 
as  he  returns  to  his  desk 
this  week.  The  one  that 
holds  the  greatest  potential 
for  further  trouble  for  New 
Labour  is  the  relationship  of 
his  government  with  busi- 
ness. It  is  too  dose.  The  con- 
verts from  socialism  are  dis- 
playing a naive  faith  in 
their  fat  new  friends.  There 
have  been  casualties 
already.  Unless  he  is  careful 
Mr  Blair  himself  will  even- 
tually be  hurt. 

This  is  not  an  anti-capit- 
alist bleat.  It  is  simply  an 
affirmation  of  the  sensible 
rule  that  good  government 
properly  distances  itself 
from  all  interest  groups. 
This  should  apply  to  every 
polity,  including  the  US  and 
the  social  democracies  of 
continental  Europe. 

Admittedly,  not  every  one 
of  them  is  perfect,  but  that 
is  beside  tbe  point.  In 
Britain  the  lesson  is  yet  to 
be  learned.  A touch  of  his- 
tory should  do  the  trick. 
Like  other  parties  of  the 
left  Labour  was  once 
closely  entangled  with  the 
t^de  unions.  I can  remem- 
ber a time  when  ministers 


in  the  Wilson  and  flaTiaghnn 
governments  asked  union 
leaders  for  their  permission 
before  making  important 
decisions. 

The  result  was  disaster. 
Labour  lost  office  in  1979, 
thrown  out  for  its  associa- 
tion with  the  chaos  caused 
by  dependence  on  the  work- 
ers' representatives.  It  did 
not  come  back  until  1997. 

By  that  time  its  young 
new  leader  had  determined 
to  make  New  Labour  a 

Companies 
serve  their 
shareholders, 
governments 
serve 

everybody 

party  of  business,  like  the 
Democrats  in  tbe  US. 

Mr  Blair  was  quite  right. 
His  party  needed  reposition- 
ing. It  could  not  hope  to  win 
if  it  remained  hostile  to  pri- 
vate enterprise,  A dynamic 
economy  could  not  function 
well  lmiflgs  the  government 
remained  conscious  of  the 
need  for  a business-friendly 
environment. 

This  meant  keeping  taxes 
low,  minimising  regulation, 
and  checking  all  new  legis- 
lation for  its  effect  on 
investment  and  profitabil- 
ity. It  also  meant  tbe  aban- 


donment of  Old  Labour  rhet- 
oric - for  example,  less 
mumbling  about  the 
“obscenity"  of  profits. 

So  for,  so  reasonable.  New 
Labour  has,  however,  done 
more  thaw  that  it  hag  fos- 
tered public-private  partner- 
ships, deals  that  bring  in 
capital  against  guaranteed 
future  income  streams. 
Prominent  businessmen 
have  been  invited  to  join  the 
government 

Companies  have  been 
tapped  for  sponsorship  of 
favoured  projects,  .such  as 
the  millennium  dome,  that 
vast,  empty  marquee  dedi- 
cated to  the  servants  of 
Mammon.  Meanwhile,  min- 
isters stand  ready  to  take 
calls  from  business  chiefs, 
as  they  once  did  from  trade 
union  leaders. 

There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  any  single  item  in  the 
above  list.  Put  it  all 
together,  however,  and  you 
have  a minefield.  Com- 
panies enter  into  partner- 
ships with  the  public  sector 
to  make  money.  That  is 
their  primary  job. 

When  this  spare  executive 
or  that  ehnirmnn  serves  the 
administration  he  or  she 
hopes  at  the  very  least  to 
make  useful  contacts.  Spon- 
sors do  not  sponsor  out  of 
the  goodness  of  their  hearts. 
Calls  are  not  made  on  top 
officials  merely  to  pass  the 
time  of  day. 

It  Is  plain  that  the 
chances  of  something  going 


wrong,  of  a huge  scandal 
coming  out  of  nowhere,  are 
high.  The  prime  minister 
could  minimise  the  danger 
by  a further,  slight,  adjust- 
ment of  New  Labour’s  posi- 
tion. He  might  achieve  this 
by  writing  a short  statement 
on  the  cabinet  room  flip- 
chart.  “Companies  serve 
their  shareholders,  govern- 
ments serve  everybody",  it 
would  proclaim. 

Excuse  me  for  a moment 
while  I climb  on  my  hobby- 
horse. To  my  mind  the  over- 
riding success  of  the  free 
market  puts  large  com- 
panies in  a position  of  such 
overwhelming  power  that 
we  as  citizens,  not  to  men- 
tion consumers,  need  pro- 
tection. This  could  be  pro- 
vided by  the  countervailing 
force  of  campaigning  organi- 
sations like  Friends  of  the 
Earth. 

Likewise,  governments 
are  there  to  defend  the  pub- 
lic, not  any  particular  part 
of  it,  whether  that  segment 
be  organised  labour  or  big 
corporations.  Holding  the 
ring  for  the  market,  main- 
taining the  rule  of  law  to 
enable  business  to  function, 
trying  to  provide  a stable 
economic  background  for 
manufacturers  and  traders, 
are  all  part  of  that  task. 

It  should,  however,  be 
carried  out  at  arm’s  length, 
eyes  wide  open.  Unless  it  is, 
Mr  Blair  is  at  risk  of  waking 
up  to  headlines  he  will  wish 
had  never  been  thought  of. 
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Twice-dead  poet 
of  the  Russian 
revolution  still 
awaits  a rebirth 

Vladimir  Mayakovsky  died  in  the  service  of  communism. 
Paul  Neuburg  argues  for  a recognition  of  his  greatness 
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.dimir  Mayakovsky, 
arguably  the  greatest 
revolutionary  poet  of 
the  20th  century,  died 
twice.  Following  his 
second  death,  while  turning  in 
bis  grove,  he  was  more  alive  to 
the  people  of  his  country  than  he 
bad  ever  been  before  his  first. 
And  the  way  they  feel  about  him 
now  could  spell  his  third  demise. 

Mayakovsky  committed  suicide 
in  1930.  Self-murder  had  featured 
several  times  In  his  conversation, 
and  in  poems  going  back  to  1916. 
But  just  when  it  actually  hap- 
pened is  all-important. 

“You  may  say  that  his  suicide 
was  one  of  those  rare  acts  of  defi- 
nition in  history,  which  strips 
clean  a whole  era.  and  lays  open 
the  future  mercilessly,"  says  Pat- 
ricia Blake,  associate  of  the  Har- 
vard Russian  Studies  Centre,  and 
editor  of  a collection  of  Mayakov- 
sky’s translated  verse  and  his 
satirical  play.  The  Bedbug. 

“Here  was  a poet  who  had  tried 
to  place  his  supremely  Individual 
gifts  at  the  service  of  a collective 
society,  and  he  now  lay  with  a 
bullet  through  his  heart" 

The  crisis  that  entrapped  May- 
akovsky in  fact  sprang  from  the. 
issue  at  the  heart  of  the  whole 
history  of  communism  and  the 
arts.  This  concerned  the  realisa- 
tion of  its  key  aim.  which  was  to 
reshape  people’s  minds  so  they 
would  join  in  reshaping  the 
world. 

But  trying  to  pull  this  off 
turned  out  to  demand,  in  the  first 
place,  a particular  shaping  or 
reshaping  of  the  artistic  style  and 
agendas  and  sometimes  egos  of 
the  writers  and  artists  Involved. 

The  drama  of  this  process  took 
the  form  in  1920s  Russia  of  a 
fierce  struggle  between  the  Com- 
munist avant-garde  and  the 
so-called  proletarian  groups  of 
writers  and  artists. 

In  this,  contrary  to  widespread 
belief,  the  avant-garde  was  in 
trouble  long  before  the  party- 
weighed  in.  It  believed  in  creat- 
ing a new  world  by  liberating  the 
human  psyche  through  art.  Hie 
main  problem  was  incomprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  masses 
which  the  avant-garde  sought  to 
reach. 

Writing  in  1918  to  the  journal 
of  the  Commissariat  of  Educa- 
tion. run  by  Mayakovsky  and  the 
Futurists,  Marc  Chagall,  then 
commissar  of  culture  in  Vitebsk, 
complained  that  when  he  had 
local  futurist  painters  decorate 
the  city  with  their  work  for  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  revolu- 
tion, the  response  from  workers 
was:  “What’s  this?  Please 
explain.  Is  this  art?" 

The  proletarians  - whose  name 
sprang  not  from  their  origins  but 
from  their  professed  aim  to  cre- 
ate a new  art  that  served  the 
working  class  - laid  stress  on  an 


accessible  style  that  drew  an  the 
Russian  tradition.  And  cultiva- 
ting themes  dose  to  the  experi- 
ence of  their  intended  audience, 
they  thrived. 

Among  the  avant-garde,  it  was 
Mayakovsky,  originally  a magnif- 
icent lyric  poet  much  valued  by 
his  contemporaries,  who  sought 
above  all  to  break  through  to  the 
masses  by  radical  shifts  in  the 
style,  content  and  range  of  his 
work. 

In  1919,  he  published 
150.000,000,  a poem  on  the  cavil 
war  in  the  tradition  of  a Russian 
folk  epic  and  considered  among 
his  finest  post-revolutionary 
works,  not  just  anonymously,  but 
with  the  opening  lines  naming 
the  Russian  people  - the  hero  in 
the  title  - as  also  the  author. 

The  same  year,  he  went  to 
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several  times 
in  his 

conversation 
and  in  poems 
going  back 
to  1916 


work  for  the  Russian  Telegraph 
Agency  on  agitational  posters 
and  poems,  which  be  designed 
and  wrote  for  the  next  three 
years.  This  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work  for  state  enterprises,  battl- 
ing for  customers  in  the  free 
retail  market  bom  of  Lenin's 
Mew  Economic  Policy. 

Typical  was  the  verse,  with  a 
punchline  he  used  in  all  his 
advertisements  for  the  state  gro- 
cery concern,  Mosselprom.  which 
read:  “Cooking  oil / Attention 
working  masses/  Three  times 
cheaper  than  butter/  More  nutri- 
tious than  other  oils/  Nowhere 
else  as  at  Mosselprom," 

Mayakovsky  saw  this  not  as 
just  a way  of  making  money,  but 
as  work  in  service  of  the  cause, 
and  the  promotional  poems  not 
as  doggerel,  but  the  stuff  of  pride. 
Nothing  he  did,  however,  includ- 
ing his  long  eulogy  of  Lenin  on 
the  leader's  death  In  1924.  and  his 
epic  celebration  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  on  its  10th  anniver- 
sary in  1927,  stopped  the  attacks 
on  him,  mainly  from  the  proletar- 
ians, for  being  an  Individualist 
remote  in  his  concerns  and  style 
from  the  masses. 

But  if  Mayakovsky  worked 
bard  to  reconstruct  himself,  what 
brought  him  down  was  mainly 
the  effect  or  the  proletarians  tak- 
ing the  effort  into  their  own 
hands.  In  the  so-called  cultural 


revolution  precipitated  by  the 
launching  in  1938  of  Stalin's 
breakneck  industrialisation  cam- 
paign. the  leaders  of  RAPP,  the 
Russian  Association  of  Proletar- 
ian Writers,  felt  empowered  to 
act  as  the  party’s  bully  boys  to 
proletarianise  not  just  literature, 
but  its  creators. 

“The  reconstruction  of  society 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
reconstruction  of  writers  them- 
selves." says  David  Shepherd, 
professor  of  Russian  at  Sheffield 
University,  and  co-editor  of  Rus- 
sian Cultural  Studies.  “The  word 
used  was  perestroika,  wheeled 
out  at  various  times  in  Russia  to 
indicate  a restructuring  of  soci- 
ety. or  a restructuring  of  its  indi- 
viduals.” 

Tt  was  this  restructuring  by 
RAPP  that  Mayakovsky  managed 
to  bring  on  htwmrif,  by  writing 
two  brilliant  satirical  plays  that 
proved  red  rags  to  the  organisa- 
tion, and  then  trying  to  make 
peace  with  its  leaders. 

His  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
sacrifice  he  had  made  for  commu- 
nism remained  Tmshafcen 

“1/  subdued/  myself,/  setting 
my  heel/  on  the  throat / of  my 
own  song,”  he  wrote  in  1930  in 
what  was  to  be  an  introduction 
to  a long  ode  to  the  Five  Year 
Plan.  “Listen./  comrade  of  poster- 
ity/ to  the  agitator,/  to  the  rab- 
ble-rouser . . ./  ni  join  you/  in  the 
far  communist  future." 

But  when,  in  February  1930, 
Mayakovsky  applied  to  join 
RAPP,  thereby  isolating  .himself 
from  his  avant-garde  friends,  he 
found  its  leadership  hold  was,  in 
effect,  a trial  over  his  intentions. 
He  then  faced  a deeply  humiliat- 
ing series  of  meetings  aimed  at 
his  re-education.  The  process  was 
not  yet  complete  when,  on  April 
14  1930  in  his  office  in  central 
Moscow,  he  pointed  a gun  at  him- 
self and  pulled  the  trigger. 

“He  was  a born  rebel,  an  icono- 
clast. He  would  surely  not  have 
survived  the  1930s,"  says  Patricia 
Blake.  “He  may  have  had  some 
presentiment  of  that,  and  in  that 
sense  you  can  say  that  he  took 
his  execution,  into  his  own 
hands.” 

But  that  was  not  the  end  of 
Mayakovsky's  reconstruction.  In 
December  1935,  after  Nikolai 
Bukharin,  the  Bolshevik  lumi- 
nary heading  for  an  ugly  end  in 
the  1937  show  trials,  had  made 
some  cautionary  remarks  about 
Mayakovsky's  stature,  Stalin 
issued  a statement  that  was 
given  front-page  treatment  in  the 
Soviet  press.  It  said:  “Mayakov- 
sky was  and  remains  the  best 
and  most  talented  poet  of  our 
Soviet  epoch.  Indifference  to  his 
memory  and  his  work  is  a 
crime.” 

A year  after  the  first  arrests  of 
Stalin's  Great  Terror,  this  set  off 
a canonisation  such  as  no  other 
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poet  in  history  has  enjoyed.  A 
square  in  Moscow  and  a Metro 
station  then  being  built  were 
named  after  Mayakovsky,  with 
his  prophetic  statue  to  dominate 
the  first  and  his  huge  head  the 
second,  followed  by  streets  and 
squares  across  the  land,  as  well 
as  locomotives,  tractors,  tanks 
and  a minesweeper,  and  Pioneer, 
Komsomol  and  sbockworker  bri- 
gades, while  his  communist 
poems  took  pride  of  place  in  the 
educational  canon  and  in  the  rep- 
ertoire of  school  and  enterprise 
celebrations. 

Boris  Pasternak  who,  while 
rejecting  his  political  poetry,  had 
been  a good  friend  of  Mayakov- 
sky’s and  spoke  of  his  lyric  verse 
as  “poetry  moulded  by  a master, 
proud  and  demonic  and  at  the 
same  time  infinitely  doomed”, 
called  this  process  the  poet's  sec- 
ond death. 

But  the  rebel  returned.  In  the 
late  1950s,  crowds  of  young  Rus- 
sians began  to  congregate  at  the 


foot  of  his  statue  in  Mayakovsky 
Square,  and  recite  his  poetry  as 
songs  of  protest. 

“Out  of  all  the  officially 
approved  classics,  he  was  the 
only  one  different,"  says  Andrei 
Zorin,  Moscow  critic,  and  chair- 
man of  the  1998  Russian  Booker 
Prize  judges,  “But  literature  was 

By  the  1980s 
Mayakovsky 
seemed  the 
troubadour  of 
a disaster  for 
Russia 

then  also  very  much  a political 
matter,  the  only  means  of 
expressing  opposition.” 

And  in  politics,  after  Stalin's 
death  in  l{£3  and  bis  denuncia- 
tion by  Khrushchev  in  1956,  the 


push  for  liberalisation  in  the  face 
of  a still  overwhelmingly  Stalin- 
ist system  harked  back  to  Lenin 
and  the  early  Bolshevik  years, 
with  Mayakovsky  and  the  avant- 
garde  the  embodiment  of  their 
appeaL 

The  oppositional  wave,  how- 
ever. went  on  to  engulf  Mayakov- 
sky himself: 

The  Rebirth  of  Mayakovsky. 
written  in  the  1980s  by  Yuri  Top- 
chievsky  - significantly,  a mem- 
ber of  the  generation  that  had 
gathered  under  Mayakovsky’s 
statue  to  protest  - but  only  pub- 
lished after  Mikhail  Gorbachev's 
period  of  Glasnost.  attacks  the 
poet  for  his  politics  and  the 
poetry  it  spawned  By  then,  the 
idea  that  the  evils  of  the  Soviet 
system  were  rooted  In  Lenin  and 
Bolshevism  itself,  had  taken 
hold  and  Mayakovsksy  had  come 
to  seem  the  troubadour  of  a 
disaster  for  Russia. 

Maybe  worse  for  Mayakovsky 
than  the  striking  hostility  this 


provoked,  is  the  Indifference 
which  surrounds  him  now.  “May- 
akovsky. as  well  as  his  heirs  like 
Yevtushenko,  are  out  of  fashion,” 
says  Zorin.  “Their  whole  tradi- 
tion now  seems  artificial" 

That  could  bury  Mayakovsky 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit 
of  the  communist  revolution,  a 
third  time.  But  perhaps,  when 
the  political  encrustations  have 
all  fallen  away.  Mayakovsky,  the 
lyricist  celebrated  by  Pasternak 
and  other  contemporaries,  will 
come  back  to  life  again.  There's 
reason  to  believe  he  could 
"I  recently  taught  a course  on 
Russian  literature  at  Stanford, 
and  had  to  include  Mayakovsky,” 
recalls  Zorin.  "So  I had  to  raid 
him,  which  I hadn't  done  for 
many  years.  I was  astonished  at 
what  a good  poet  he  was." 

■ Paul  Neuburg  is  presenter  of. 
The  Red  Flag  and  The  Red  Mask. 
a series  on  communism  and  the 
arts  starting  at  9.1opm  on  Mon- 
day on  BBC  Radio  3- 


Metaphysics  amid  the  mayhem 

John  Murray  Brown  on  an  Irish  journalist's  non-Irish  thriller  which  has  all  of  Dublin  talking 
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John  Connolly,  Ireland's  lat- 
est literary  phenomenon, 
was  sticking  to  mineral 
water  this  week  as  the  Irish 
book  trade  gathered  In  Dub- 
lin for  the  launch  of  his  novel, 
Ehvrg  Dead  Thing. 

In  a country'  where  many 
believe  themselves  capable  of 
being  the  next  James  Joyce,  it 
was  inevitable  that  Connolly's 
record  six-figure  publishing  con- 
tract would  put  a few  noses  out 
of  joint.  Books  Ireland,  the  pub- 
lishing industry  Journal,  had  dis- 
missed his  efforts  as  "cumber- 
some". The  characters,  it  said, 
were  "underdeveloped"  and 
"Connolly’s  style  suggests  an 
author  who  cant  decide  whether 
to  be  literary  or  papular  but  cer- 
tainly cant  pull  off  both". 

Clearly  there  was  some  local 
envy  at  the  amount  Connolly 
negotiated  with  his  publishers, 
the  biggest  for  a first  novel  by  an 
Irish  writer.  Hoddcr  & Stoughton 
paid  £350,000  for  the  worldwide 
rights  to  the  book  and  its  sequel, 
which  Connolly  is  completing.  In 
the  L'S.  Simon  & Schuster  paid 
$i.im  for  the  one  book,  with  an 
option  to  buy  the  follow-up. 

Rival  publishers  said  the  deal 
was  just  part  of  a cynical  brand- 
ing of  Irish  talent.  But  grudges 
were  to  be  expected,  says  Con- 
nolly. a 30-yoar-old  literary 
unknown  who.  until  last  year, 
was  earning  about  £10,000  a year 
ns  a freelance  journalist  with  the 
Irish  Times. 

There  is  actually  oothing 
“Irish"  about  the  work.  The  only 
reference  to  Ireland  is  to  a whis- 
key the  main  character  likes  to 
drink.  Every  Dead  Thing  is.  in 
fact,  a crime  thriller  sei  in  the 
US,  which  consciously  inrites 
comparison  with  authors  Ross 
MacDonald  - a favourite  of  Con- 
nolly’s - Ed  McBaio  and  Dashlell 
Hammett. 

The  story  opens  with  Charlie 


“Bird"  Parker,  a New  York  police 
officer,  who  comes  home  after  a 
drinking  binge  to  find  his  wife 
and  daughter  brutally  murdered. 
Wracked  by  guilt,  he  leaves  the 
force  and  sets  out  to  track  down 
the  killer,  a search  that  pits  him 
against  organised  crime  bosses 
and  takes  him  to  the  murky 
underworld  of  steamy  Louisiana. 

Connolly  writes  fluently.  He  is 
irritated  by  suggestions  the  book 
lacks  lyricism.  “I  think  there  are 
plenty  of  solid  lyrical  patches, 
which  distinguishes  it  from 
American  writing,  which  tends  to 
be  more  spare  in  its  style.” 

He  acquired  a taste  for  the 
genre  after  attending  classes  in 
experimental  crime  writing  when 
he  was  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
The  literary  references  - to  the 
English  metaphysical  poets,  and 
Elizabethan  revenge  tragedies  - 
are  also  borrowed  from  his  days 
as  an  English  literature  under 
graduate. 

“The  idea  of  things  being  Inter- 
connected, spotting  connections 
between  things  that  are  unlikely 
yet  are  there  - that  is  what  meta- 
physical poetry  is  all  about  Bird 
starts  to  make  those  sorts  of  con- 
nections. It  runs  through  the 
book.  I hope  It's  not  heavy- 
handed." 

As  for  the  killer's  gruesome 
methods  * a deliberate  re-enact- 
ment of  the  Haying  techniques  of 
renaissance  medical  books  - Con- 
nolly says:  “What  you  see  is  the 
aftermath  of  violence,  i never 
describe  crimes  actually  being 
committed,” 

To  research  the  plot,  Connolly 
made  repeated  short  trips  to  the 
US.  while  holding  down  his  Irish 


Times  job.  He  filled  dozens  of 
notebooks  with  snatches  of  dia- 
logue caught  on  buses  or  in  bars. 
On  other  occasions,  the  ideas 
were  recorded  on  whatever  was 
to  hand  - a zoo  ticket  or  a tom- 
out  page  of  a telephone  directory. 

"As  a journalist  you're  used  to 
going  in  In  the  morning  and  not 
knowing  anything  about  a sub- 
ject, and  looking  Intelligent  the 
following  morning  when  It 
appears  in  the  paper,  it's  been 
said  that  one  of  the  great  curses 


of  a young  writer  is  that  you 
write  what  you  know.  But  actu- 
ally if  you  do  enough  research 
you  can  know  about  anything." 

He  became  an  expert  on  US 
firearms,  on  policing,  and  on  the 
flora  of  the  Louisiana  swamps. 
Authenticity  - not  so  much  plau- 
sibility - IS  the  work's  hallmark. 
Researching  a setting,  he  would 
try  to  find  someone  who  knew 
what  the  town  was  like  when  his 
character  was  growing  up. 

“It’s  something  you  can’t  get 


from  a boob.  Yon  have  to  find 
someone  who  was  there  at  the 
time,  who  can  tell  you  what 
stores  there  were,  when  this  bar 
was  built,  when  this  church 
burnt  down."  Connolly  adds: 
"You  should  always  write  for  the 
one  or  two  people  who  would  be 
able  to  spot  your  mistakes." 

Completing  the  manuscript 
was  a sort  of  endurance  test  at 
first.  “It  was  conceived  as  some- 
thing that  i wanted  to  do  for 
myself.  For  two  years  tt  was  just 


something  I did  in  the  evenings 
to  amuse  myself." 

He  says  no  one,  apart  from  two 
or  three  close  friends,  even  knew 
he  was  working  on  a noveL  'T 
think  people  who  tell  you  about 
their  novel-writing  aren’t  ever 
ping  to  write  one.  It's  better  just 
to  keep  your  head  down  and  keep 
quiet  and  just  do  it.  I mean  every- 
one on  a newspaper  has  ambi- 
tions to  write  a novel.  We're  all 
trustrated  writers  deep  down." 

It  might  seem  odd  that  an  Irish 


writer  should  choo&e  to  write  US 
detective  fiction.  But  Connolly 
says  it  is  part  of  a well-estab- 
lished tradition. 

“You've  got  people  like  John 
Ford,  who  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  Irish,  creating  this 
myth  of  a [American!  West  he 
had  never  seen.  Throughout  Hol- 
lywood history,  you  have  these 
emigre  European  directors  com- 
ing In  creating  these  wonderful 
visions  of  Americana.” 

Connolly  jokes  now  that  he  had 
to  turn  to  the  Writers  and  Artists 
Year  Book  -for  advice  on  how  to 
get  a publisher.  He  first  submit- 
ted sample  chapters  to  30  literary 
agents  and  publishing  houses.  • 
He  was  flatly  rejected  by  siSfa 
publishers.  One  even  added  dS 
hand-written  note  at  the  bottom/1 
of  the  rejection  slip  pointing  out . 
why  the  novel  was  so  bad.  A year 
later,  the  same  publisher  was  bid- 
ding along  with  others  at  auction 
for  the  completed  work. 

Connolly  received  nothing  by 
way  of-  advance.  Indeed,  his 
agent,  Darley  Anderson,  advised 
him  to  hold  out  until  he  had  com- 
pleted the  booh. 

"Our  whole  relationship  was 
conducted  on  the  phone  'until 
September  or  October  of  that 
year,  so  that  for  seven  months  I 
was  sticking  with  the  word  of 
someone  I had  never  met  I just 
bundled  all  the  money  I had  into- 
it.  1 took  out  loans.  I extended  m?  , 
credit  card." 

He  made  one  final  six-week  trip . 
to  the  US  to  pin  down,  the  ndfis-- 
mg  research.  ”i  even  dragged  nff- . 
poor  girlfriend  around  New  Otte- 
fins  at  the  height  of  summer."  ■ 

As  a result  of  the  hype,  a fot  k 
expected  of  the  novel.  In  *n 
unusual  move,  the  publishers  ate 
offering  to  refund  the  £10  price  tT 
It  Is  “not  the  most  terrifying  hook; 
since  Silence  of  the  lambs"  ^ : „ 

This  reader  was  not- disap" 
painted. 
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« The  robber  baron’s  gift 

Why  did  coke  king  Henry  Frick  leave  his  art  collection  to  the  US  nation?  asks  Richard  Lambert 


His  portrait 
hangs  in  pride 
of  place 
among  his 
matchless  col- 
lection of  pictures.  Painted 
some  time  after  his  death, 
it  shows  a gentle,  courteous 
finan,  with  a kindly  expres- 
sion and  a well-trimmed 
beard.  He  stands  a little 
hunched,  looking  rather 
diffident,  even  vulnerable. 

This  is  the  same  Henry 
Clay  Frick  of  whom  a busi- 
ness partner  wrote;  “He  was 
a thinking  machine,  method- 
ical as  a comptometer,  accu- 
.jaglte,  cutting  straight  to  the 
He  had  no  friends 
/ ■ and  was  a very  unhappy 
man  . . . was  cold  blooded, 
ignorant  of  everything 
except  the  steel  and  coke 
business ...  was  cold  and 
austere  and  unlovable  even 
In  his  family;  ruthless,  domi- 
neering, icy.” 

There  are  two  great  ques- 
tions about  Henry  Frick. 
How  was  it  that  a man  who 
was  regarded  like  this  by 
even  his  closest  associates 
came  to  build  an  art  collec- 
tion that  is  universally 
loved?  And  why  did  a map 

who  spent  his  life  ignoring 
public  opinion  leave  his  pre- 
cious collection  to  the  nation 


in  that  great  public  building 
on  New  York’s  Fifth  Ave- 
nue? 

A new  biography  by  a 
great  granddaughter,  Martha 
Frick  Symington  Sanger,! 
attempts  to  provide  some  of 
the  answers.  Drawing  on 
family  memories  and  private 
diaries  and  letters,  she  pro- 
vides what  is  certainly  a 
fresh  perspective  on  a man 
who  in  most  respects  was 
one  of  the  least  attractive  of 
America’s  late-19th  century 
robber  barons.  Two  mam 
themes  run  through  her 
story,  one  more  persuasive 
than  the  other. 

The  first  is  that  Frick’s 
personal  life  was  darkened 
beyond  measure  by  'the 
tragic  and  lingering  death  of 
a beloved  young  daughter. 
Poignant  recollections  of  the 
child  recur  right  through  to 
his  own  final  days.  Sanger’s 
second  idea  is  that  Frick’s 
love  of  his  paintings  ear*  be 
explained  in  terms  of  his 
memories  and  dreams. 
Almost  all  of  them,  she  sug- 
gests, carry  references  to  his 
own  experiences,  whether  in 
similarities  to  the  lost  child, 
general  family  likenesses, 
favourite  pets  - just  about 
anything. 

Neither  of  these  themes. 


however,  are  much  help  in 
answering  the  big  questions 
about  Frick.  There  was,  after 
all,  precious  little  joy 
in  his  life  even  before  the 
death  of  the  infant  Martha 
in  1891.  Born  in  modest 
circumstances  In  1849,  Frick 


HENRY  CLAY  FRICK; 

AN  INTIMATE 
PORTRAIT 

by  Martha  Symington 
Sanger 

Abbeville  Press  $50,  599  pages 

had  fought  his  way  to 
immense  wealth  in  the 
toughest  of  industries  - 
coke  and  steel  - by  the 
time  he  was  tittle  more  than 
-30.  He  had  already  earned 
himself  the  reputation  as 
the  most  bnjtal  of  strike 
breakers:  his  company's 
security  thugs  were,  it 
was  widely  believed,  issued 
with  “shoot  to  km”  orders 
against  rioters  in  -1889, 
and  there  was  nothing  out 
of  character  in  the  inci- 
dent that  was  to  earn 
him  national  notoriety, 
the  Homestead  battle  of 
3892. 

On  that  occasion,  Frick 
sent  in  300  aimed  Pinkertons 
against-  the  disaffected  work- 


force; three  oil  them  died, 
along  with  seven  strikers. 

_ Order  was  eventually 
restored  with  the  help  of 
&500  members  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania state  militia. 

.Some  of  Sanger’s  theories 
about  what  Frick  saw  in  his 
paintings  are  hard  to  treat 
seriously.  Take  as  an  exam- 
ple one  of  the  greatest  works 
of  the  collection.  Rem- 
brandt's The  Polish  Rider”. 
Not  only  does  it  apparently 
contain  many  references  to 
early  days  in  the  coke  indus- 
try and  to  Frick’s  interests 
as  a Mason.  We  are  also 
asked  to  believe  that  the 
rider  himself  is  a dead  ringer 
for  another  of  his  daughters, 
Helen.  Fortunately,  the  book 
is  beautifully  produced,  and 
contains  more  than  enough 
gorgeous  reproductions  to 
compensate  for  these  trials. 

. Sanger  skims  over  how  the 

painHnpi  were  Jrfjrtinpd,  and 

the  extent  to  which  Frick 
was  influenced  by  others  in 
his  choices.  She  claims  that 
he  never  liked  the  dealer, 
Joseph  Duveen.  and  was  so 
suspicious  of  him  that  he 
always  had  a secretary  pres- 
ent to  record  every  word  of 
their  meetings. 

This  seems  rather  improb- 
able, given  the  degree  to 


which  Duveen  influenced 
the  Fifth  Avenue  building: 
among  other  -things,  he 
Chose  the  architect  and  the 
decorator,  along  with  the 
paintings  for  the  stunning 
Fragonard  and  Boucher 
rooms.  What  seems  clear  Is 
that  Duveen  and  others 
helped  to  shape  Frick's 
enthusiasm,  steering  him 
away  from  an  early  interest 
In  rather  soppy  French  con- 
temporaries towards  the 
much  more  impressive  - and 
expensive  - old  masters 
which  we  see  today. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
really  delighted  in  the  art 
that  his  immense  wealth 
enabled  him  to  assemble. 
Unlike  most  of  the  Other  rob- 
ber barons,  he  did  not  look 
on  bis  collecting  as  just 
another  way  of  scoring 
points,  a thing  that  people 
did  when  they  had  made 
enough  money.  And  in  the 
end,  it  was  to  transform  the 
Old  boy,  at  least  in  terms  of 
modem  memory,  into  the 
gentle  looking  creature 
which  visitors  to  the  gallery 
see  today. 

In  the  words  of  Duveen’s 
biographer,  “Steel  strikes 
and  Pinkerton  guards  van- 
ish, w-wH  he  in  another, 
more  felicitous  aura.” 


Without  the 
music,  the 
Master  is  lost 

Clement  Crisp  argues  that  a compilation  of  the 
lyrics  of  Noel  Coward  is  a self-defeating  exercise 


Years  ago  I was  leav- 
ing a theatre  just 
behind  Nodi  Coward. 
As  he  passed  by,  a 
theatrical  lady  darted  for- 
ward and  gasped  “Good 
evening.  Master”.  I half 
expected  Coward  to  turn 
round  and  tell  her  that  her 
faith  had  made  her  whole. 

That  Coward  was  a bril- 
liantly gifted  man  of  the 
theatre  can  never  be  in 
doubt,  and  the  1999  cente- 
nary of  his  birth  will  provide 
a proper  occasion  to  place 
his  several  talents  in  per- 
spective. But  I am  not  per- 
suaded that  the  lustre  that 
surrounds  his  name  - so 
eagerly  burnished  by  Cowar- 
d Platers  who  run  the  cottage 
industry  that  stiH  flourishes 
in  books  and  television  pro- 
grammes about  him  - can 
ever  justify  turning  what 
was  once  a light-hearted 
tribute  to  his  manifold  abili- 
ties into  a serious  title. 

Assembling  what  is.  we 
are  led  to  believe,  the  almost 
complete  collection  of  his 
song  lyrics  is  just  one  mani- 
festation of  this  curious 
obsession.  Barry  Day  has 
trawled  theatre  collections 
and  delved  deep  in  archives 
to  find  the  least  little  lyric  as 
well  as  the  great  hits.  His 
book  is  handsomely 
designed,  amusingly  illus- 
trated with  photographs  and 
drawings  and  pages  of  Cow- 
ard manuscripts,  from  the 
earliest  theatrical  years 
(circa  1912)  up  to  the  last 
Iconic  images  (Coward  and 
Marlene  Dietrich  leaving  a 
theatre  and  looking  like 
glamorous  tortoises). 

His  first  lyrics  date  from 
1916,  and  Include  the 


unlikely  “Baseball  Rag",  set 
to  music  by  the  repetitively 
named  Doris  Doris.  His  final 
verses  were  for  a Broadway 
version  of  Blithe  Spirit  in 
1964,  a decade  before  his 
death.  In  the'  half-century 
that  intervened  he  wrote 
some  of  the  most  beguiling 
and  haunting  of  popular 
songs,  and  provided  lyrics 
that  in  a few  and  extraordi- 
nary cases,  have  entered  the 
language  and  consciousness, 
of  our  society.  (“Mad  Dogs 
and  Englishmen"  is  probably 
the  supreme  example.) 


NOEL  COWARD:  THE 
COMPLETE  LYRICS 
Edited  by  Barry  Day 

Methuen  £30.  352  pages 


But,  and  this  is  central  to 
his  success  in  the  musical 
theatre,  he  was  a melodist 
first  a versifier  very  much 
second.  “Don’t  write  all  the 
lyric  before  the  music"  he 
advised  Sandy  Wilson.  “The 
lyric  Imprisons  the  melody. 
Let  the  music  be  free." 
Divorced  from  their  well- 
shaped,  insidious  tunes,  his 
lyrics  lleliapless  on  the  page 
in  - for  the  most  part  - sad 
disarray.  To  read,  baldly. 
Happiness  that  must  die.  I 
Melodies  that  must  fly.  / 
Memories  that  must  fade,  I 
Dusty  and  forgotten  by  and 
by,  is  to  miss  everything 
that  these  words  mean  when 
they  are  rightly  placed  in 
the  musical  context  of  ‘Til 
see  you  again".  The  melody 
carries  everything  on  it, 
before  it  Coward  could  dare 
to  rhyme  "moon "and  “soon” 
because  the  music  (in  the 


haunting  “Never  Again”) 
takes  the  lyric  onward  - and 
upward.  Even  in  “Matelot”, 
where  the  melody  verges  on 
the  banal,  the  music  Is  so 
artfully  tied  into  the  lyrics 
(which  scale  no  heights 
either)  that  the  song  made 
tremendous  sense  in  the 
theatre. 

Here  is  the  problem  with 
this  assiduous  and,  I fear, 
self-defeating  compilation. 
Without  the  music,  most  of 
the  verse  loses  its  point.  We 
can  be  amused  for  a few 
moments  at  the  period  feel 
of  the  text  - as  in  “I  went  to 
a marvellous  party"  when 
Dear  Cedi  arrived  wearing 
armour.  Some  shells  and  a 
black  feather  boa  - but  we 
bave  to  remember,  too,  that 
these  soogs  were  often  car- 
ried by  much-loved  perform- 
ers, and  such  stars  as 
Yvonne  Prin temps  and  Bea- 
trice Lillie,  Gertrude  Law- 
rence and  Coward  himself, 
could  have  made  the  Zagreb 
telephone  directory  a thing 
of  theatrical  joy.  Without 
music,  without  loving  perfor- 
mance, this  pious  collection 
is  just  that.  Far  better  to 
have  celebrated  Coward's 
songs,  words  and  music 
inalienably  together,  and 
produced  a series  of  compact 
discs  containing  every  avail- 
able original  cast  recording. 
As  things  depressing! y are, 
the  volume  is  ideal  only  for 
those  who  want  to  brush  up 
on  the  lyrics  so  as  to  keep 
the  room  in  a roar  with 
impersonations  of  the  Mas- 
ter singing  “Mad  Dogs  and 
Englishmen"  or  “Don’t  Put 
your  Daughter  on  the  Stage, 
Mrs  Worthington".  Not 
really  justification  enough. 


Fiction/ Galen  Strawson 

Swept  up  in  a secular  vision  of  nirvana 


enry  Bech  (b. 
1923)  is  a New 
York  Jew,  an 
over-interviewed 
j and  under-fulfilled  novelist 
imagined  by  John 
‘ Updike  in  Bech:  A Book 
(1970)  - in  which  he  was  fed 
to  the  1960s  equipped  with 
writer's  block,  thinning 
curly  hair,  selected  modes  of 
sexual  regret,  and  a heavy 
schedule  as  cultural 
ambassador  to  Russia, 
Bulgaria.  Romania,  even 
Virginia. 

In  his  first  collection  of 
stories.  Bech  was  established 
as  fundamentally 
sympathetic,  mildly 
unprincipled,  seriously 
woman-loving,  curiously 
light  of  personality,  and 
essentially  incomplete  - 
even  in  his  self-concern. 

He  returned,  as  we 
thought  he  might,  in  Bech  is 
Back  ( 1SS21.  to  do  time  in  the 
1970s.  More  trips  - to  Ghana, 
Venezuela,  Korea.  Kenya, 

\ Tanzania  (“Bech 
* Third-Worlds  It").  Australia, 
Canada.  Israel,  Scotland 
{"Macbech")  - more  women, 
more  block.  A marriage 
entailed  a move  to 
Westchester  County  and 
stepfatherhood.  There 
followed,  at  the  end  of  the 


decade,  a late  best  seller 
(“Think  Big"),  sex  with  bis 
sister-in-law  (former 
girlfriend),  marital 
separation,  and  reversion  to 
the  Upper  West  Side  of  his 
ancestors  (at  least  one 
generation  of  them). 

And  that,  we  supposed, 
was  the  end  of  Bech,  still 
childless,  still  unclear,  a 
man  made  to  amuse  us, 
detached  from  life  as  if  by 

tragedy  but  with  no  dear 
tragedy,  a human  being  with 
a fluent  sensibility 
harbouring  an  absence, 
hanging  on  to  triviality  in 
order  to  stay  real,  a 
thinned.  W ASP-crossed 
blend  of  Mailer,  Bellow, 
Singer.  Malamud,  Roth, 
Salinger  (Bech’s  own  list  In 
Be eft:  A Book:  oddly  he 
forgets  Heller,  with  whom  be 
shares  time  at  NYU  after  the 
Second  World  War,  under 
the  aegis  of  the  GI  BiU). 

So  no  one  expected  to  hear 
more  of  Bech,  least  of  all 

Bech:  “For  some  years  now 


Bech  had  felt  his  author 
wanting  to  set  him  aside,  to 
get  him  off  the  desk 
forever".  But  here  is  Bech  at 
Bay.  a “quasi-novel"  in  five 
time-slices  that  carries  him 
way  into  the  sixth  age  of 
man  (an  the  Jaques  index) 
and  leaves  him  on  the  edge 
of  Y2K,  a first-time  father  at 
75,  a massively  resented 
Nobel  Prise  winner  whose 
quickflre  “falling- in-I  ove 
apparatus"  (an  interesting 
male  trait  from  the  point  of 
view  of  evolutionary 
psychology)  is  still 
tiresomely  operative. 

Updike  takes  him  up  again 
in  1966,  back  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  in  “Bech  in  Czech” 
more  heavily  aware  of  the 
Christian  past  and  the 
Jewish,  dead  around  him; 
suffering  the  “romantic 
vertigo"  of  solitary  travel  a 
deposit  box  tor  details.  The 
book  then  tracks  hhn  into 
his  eighth  decade,  with  a 
backflip  to  1972  Los  Angeles 
(Updike,  prone  to 


anachronism,  fills  Venice 

Beach  with  roDerbladers) 
and  a witty  encounter  with 
the  villainy  of  the  law,  “so 
oddly  swivelled  in  every 
direction  but  that  of  the 
simple  truth". 

By  1991-8  Bech  is  living 
funkUy  downtown  in  a loft 
on  Crosby  Street  south  of 
Houston,  still  parodicaEy 
male,  unreal  about  women 
(“you  fan,  through  rfliinlra  in 
the  male  armor,  feel  a 
fraction  of  the  bliss  that 
must  tumble  in  upon  them 
all  day  long"),  writing 
polyedged  tributes  for 
Festschrifts  as  his 
contemporaries  hit  70,  then 
receiving  them  himself. 

Eighty  pages  long,  “Bech 
Presides”  treats  in  equal 
measure  of  ageing  artistic 
rivalries  and  “tits  pussy  hips 
navel  armpits".  Lovely 
Updike  seemed  touched,  in 
this  clever  olfactory  story  by 
hyperosmia,  as  Bech,  beset 
by  “whiffs",  “aromas"  anri 
“smells”,  “scents  sex!"  in 


the  unsmiling:  person  of 
Martina  O'Reilly,  in  her 
“scallion-scented  breath”, 
her  “scents  of  apples 
rotting”,  her  “zephyrs 
of  carnal  odor”,  her  “tang  of 
overwhelming  goodness", 
not  to  mention  her 
“old-fashioned  plain  white 
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frtiripl  underpants". 

On  to  1997:  “Bech  Noir”  is 
74,  still  living  on  Crosby, 
bis  disobliging  memory 
serving  up  old,  sour  reviews 
of  bis  books  word  for  word. 
He  feels  “a  creamy 
satisfaction"  at  the  news  of 
one  critic’s  death,  and 
wonders  whether  be  might 
not  terminate  a few  others 
hfmsrif.  Like  Ben  Turnbull 
the  protagonist  of  Updike's 
previous  novel  Toward  the 
Bad  of  Time  (1997),  Bech 


knows,  his  time  on  earth  is 
short.  He  is  tired  of  the 
reviewers’  “barrage  of 
querulous  misprision".  He  is 
growing  more  deeply 
irresponsible  both  physically 
and  verbally,  and  he  passes 
from  the  intention  to  the  act 
without  a shadow, 
dispatching  two  of  his 
unforgettable  critics  with  a 
septuagenarian  malice  that 
thriUfi  Robin,  his 
“post-Jewish"  mistress, 
one-third  his  age,  into  active 
collaboration,  serial  orgasm, 
and  gelatmous-eyed 
broodiness. 

Hence  baby  Golda,  filling 
the  Crosby  Street  loft  with 
the  “spicy  smell  of  ochre 
babystut"  and  delighting  his 
eyes  with  her  little 
“tooth-bothered  mouth".  She 
is  eight  months  old  in  1999 
when  Bech,  in  “Bech  and  the 
Bounty  of  Sweden",  takes  „ 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  the  face  of 
“Mailer.  Roth,  and  Ozick,  not 
to  mention  Pynchon  and 
DeLillo". 


Updike  fails  us  in  omitting 
his  own  name  from  this  New 
York  Times  list  of  the 
passed -over,  at  has  already 
featured  in  Bech  at  Bay  in  a 
list  of  Johns  - Irving, 

Fowles,  O’Hara,  Barth, 
Hersey,  Cheever.  Updike  - 
whose  work  Bech  doesn’t 
like).  He  should  bave  named 
himseH:  it's  not  often  that 
realism  and  cheek  both 
indicate  self-reference.  It 
didn't  require  machismo, 
only  verismo,  and 
handsome-prosed  Updike,  bis 
movements  of  excess  so 
knowing  and  controlled, 
his  half-true  epigraph  from 
Wallace  Stevens  - 
“Something  of  the  unreal  is 
necessary  to  fecundate  the 
real"  - taking  a page  to 
itself  at  the  front  of  the 
book,  was  well  covered 
fit  is  open  to  him  to 
reply  that  K was  the 
omission  of  his  name  that 
wasunreaL) 

Bech’s  years  mask  but  do 
not  fill  his  younger 


incompleteness,  which  stems 
partly  from  his  author's 
(self-confessed)  inability  to 
imagine  his  Jewish 
synecdoche  tally  from  the 
inside.  But  the  imaginative 
deficit  is  nothing  next  to 
Updike’s  happy  inability  to 
deprive  his  protagonist  of 
the  astonishing, 
character-smuggling  output 
of  his  (Updike's)  own 
sensibility.  His 
generalisations  about  human 
existence  can  be  damiingiy 
foolish  (“all  the  forces  that 
create  us  must,  In  our 
instinctive  self-approval, 
seem  benign”).  He  does  not 
show  us  the  depth  of  life, 
in  his  foxy  phrasal  joy. 

But  he  is  quite  brilliant  at 
the  surface,  a great  lamanter 
of  modem  loss,  of 
“orchards  gone  under  to 
malls",  a man  swept  upon  in 
his  own  secular  version  of 
nirvana,  “the  timeless 
bliss  when  pencil  point 
touches  paper  and  makes  a 
mark". 

It’s  good  that  he  still  has 
to  write  at  least  six  more 
novels  in  order  to  complete 
the  set  of  26  (one  for 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet) 
that  he  promised  ub  - or 
rather  himself  - early  in  his 
career. 


The  Nile, 


BOOKS 


via  the 


Mountains 


of  the 


Moon 


Albert  - are  the  two.  vagfc 
sources,  draining  the  watershed 
of  the  Burundi  Highlands  and  the 
Ruwenzori  Mountains  - the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  : - 
In  terms  of  time,  oar  safari 
measured  months  instead  of  the 
years  it  did  for  the  Victorian 
explorers.  In  terms  of  distance 
travelled,  however,  we  had.  doqfe 
quite  well.  It  was  the  journey.. 
Richard  Burton  should  have, 
made.  We  had  covered  a total  of  • 
10.024  kilometres  - roughly 
equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  the, 
world's  circumference  at  -the' 
equator  - and  one  and  a half 
times  the  length  of  the  Nile.  We 
had  traced  the  routes  taken  by 
the  greatest  Victorian  explorer*. 
We  had  followed  the  trail  of  Bur- 
ton and  Speke's  1957  expedition 
from  Zanzibar  across  Tanzania  to 
Lake  Tanganyika.  We  had  re-- 
travelled  the  route  of  Speke  an}  • 
James  Augustus  Grant  along  the 
western  and  northern  rim  of 
Lake  Victoria  to  Ripon  Fails  p$*i 


A fascination  for  the  Victorian 
adventurer  Sir  Richard  Burton 
sent  Christopher  Ondaalje 
on  a journey  of  discovery 


'‘His  dress  and  appearance  were 
those  suggesting  a released  con- 
vict. . . a rusty  Mack  coat  with  a 
crumpled  black  silk  stock,  his 
throat  destitute  of  collar,  a cos- 
tume which  his  muscular  frame 
and  immense  chest  made  singu- 
larly and  incongruously  hideous, 
above  it  a countenance  the  most 
sinister  I have  ever  seen,  dark, 

cruel  treacherous,  with  eyes  like  a 
wild  beast's  He  reminded  me  of  a 
black  leopard,  caged,  but  unforgiv- 
ing . . ." 

Wilfred  Blunt,  describing  Sir 
Richard  Burton 


For  over  a quarter  of  a 
century  I have  been 
fascinated  with  Sir 
Richard  Burton,  the 
great  Victorian  adven- 
turer. His  very  name  conjures  up 
images  of  adventure,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  lived  the  life  1 
always  wanted  to  lead.  Eventu- 
ally. Burton's  search  for  the 
source  of  the  Nile  with  John  Han- 
ning Speke  contributed  to  his 
being  the  best-known  traveller  of 
the  19th  century. 

Burton  was  an  outstanding  ori- 
entalist, archaeologist,  linguist, 
anthropologist,  and  a controver- 
sial diplomat.  In  over  50  books  he 
covered  an  amazing  diversity  of 
subjects,  and  his  translation  of 
the  Arabian  Nights  retrain--*  the 
most  famous  ever  published.  His 
remaining  papers  were  burnt  by 
his  widow,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  destructive  crimes  ever  per- 
petrated on  the  literary  world. 

*7  find  my  journal  brimful  of 
enthusiasm.  Of  the  gladdest 
moments  in  human  life,  methmks, 
is  the  departure  upon  a distant 
journey  into  unknown  lands. 
Shaking  off  with  one  mighty  effort 
the  fetters  of  Habit,  the  leaden 
weight  of  Routine,  the  cloak  of 
many  Cares  and  the  slavery  of 
Home,  one  feels  once  more  happy. 
The  blood  flows  with  the  fast  cir- 
culation of  childhood. . . A jour- 
ney. in  fact,  appeals  to  Imagina- 
tion, to  Memory,  to  Hope  - the 
three  sister  Graces  of  our  moral 
being." 

Richard  Burton,  Zanzibar. 

In  the  late  19$os,  I shed  all  my 
business  interests  and  embarked 
on  an  enigmatic  life  or  adventure 
and  writing.  Since  then  I have 
written  four  books,  and  the  lat- 
est, Journey  to  the  Source  of  the 
Nile,  traced  journeys  of  the  mid- 
19th  century  explorers  who 
strove  to  solve  the  riddle  of  the 
world's  longest  river.  Where  did 
all  this  water  come  from? 
Europeans  knew  little  about 


Africa  in  the  early-lSth  century. 
Missionaries  arrived;  then  came 
explorers  who  paved  the  way  for 
colonisation  until.  100  years  later, 
the  enormous  continent  was' 
ruled  by  European  powers.  Now, 
Africa  seems  again  a great 
unknown,  gripped  by  political 
turmoil,  wrestling  with  huge  eco- 
nomic and  eDvironmnental  chal- 
lenges. struggling  to  emerge  from 
the  long  shadow  of  colonisation. 

In  the  1840s.  missionaries  in 
East  Africa  reported  seeing  snow- 
caps  on  Kilimanjaro  and  Mount 
Kenya,  and  of  hearing  about  a 
large  lake  further  west.  The 
Royal  Geographical  Society  sent 
Burton  to  investigate  in  1856.  He 
thought  this  lake  most  be  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  and  set  out 
from  Zanzibar  to  find  it  Burton 
and  his  companion,  John  Han- 
ning Speke,  were  the  first  Euro- 
peans to  see  Lake.  Tanganyika, 
but  Burton  never  saw  the  source 
of  the  Nile.  On  their  return  jour- 
ney. however.  Burton  allowed 
Speke  to  lead  a small  expedition 
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I now  know.  ^ 
that  Africa  will 
always  be  a 
mystery.  And  j 
the  Nile  will,  I j 
am  certain, 
suddenly  find  a j 
way  to  puzzle 
us  anew 


Were  Speke’s 
claims  that  Lake 
Victoria  was  the 
source  of  the 
Nile  accurate? 
There  was  only 
one  way  to 
find  out 


from  Kazeh  (now  Tabora),  and 
changed  history.  On  August  3rd 
1858.  Speke  reached  the  summit 
of  a hill  near  present  day 
Mwanza.  and  wrote:  “I  no  longer 
felt  any  doubt  that  the  lake  at  my 
feet  gave  birth  to  that  interesting 
river  (the  Nile),  the  source  of 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  speculation,  and  the  object 
of  so  many  explorers." 

But  were  Speke's  claims  that 
Lake  Victoria  was  the  source  of 
the  Nile  accurate?  Where  did  the 
Ruwenzory  Mountains,  the  famed 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  fit  in? 
And  what  about  Samuel  Baker’s 
claims  about  Lake  Albert?  Where 
did  all  the  water  for  these  two 
significant  lakes  come  from? 
What  about  the  Kagera  and  Sem- 
liki  rivers?  There  was  only  one 
way  to  find  out. 

And  so.  armed  with  the  jour- 
nals and  maps  of  all  the  Victo- 
rian explorers  - Burton,  Speke, 




■When  the  fun  threatens  to  become  too  fast  and  furious,  the  song  efies,  and  the  performers,  with  loud  shouts  of  laughter,  throw  themselves  on  the  ground,  to 
recover  strength  and  breath*:  Sir  Richard  Burton  describing  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lake  Regions  of  central  Africa,  pictured  above 


Grant.  Baker.  Livingstone  and 
Stanley  - I set  out  in  1996  with 
four  intrepid  Tanzanians  to  trace 
the  Victorian  explorers'  journeys 
and  to  settle  the  Nile  for  myself, 
just  as  140  years  ago  each  of 
them  had  set  out  to  do.  I had  no 
idea  what  I would  find,  but  I 
knew  Instinctively  that  more 
than  a river  had  been  bom  in  the 
geological  cradle  of  the  Nile. 

What  I quickly  realised  was 
that  I was  not  only  stepping  into 
a giant  jigsaw  puzzle  created  by 
my  predecessors,  but  I had  to 
subject  mi-self  to  all  the  horrors 
that  the  European  scramble  for 
Africa  eventually  caused:  refu- 


gees; bandits;  the  rise  of  Islam; 
the  rise  of  tribalism;  new  atti- 
tudes towards  Christianity;  the 
blurring  or  white  man’s  bound- 
aries; and  the  stark  realisation 
that  1 would  have  to  step  over  the 
line  into  territories  that  even  the 
19th  century  explorers  had  failed 
to  enter. 

In  Kampala,  I found  a hidden 
diorama  illustrating  the  drainage 
of  Uganda.  The  accompanying 
information  fascinated  me:  it 
explained  something  of  how  plate 
tectonics  affected  the  Nile,  first 
seriously  proposed  only  in  the 
1960s  and  not  generally  accepted 
until  the  1970s.  Then  oil  explora- 


tion in  and  near  Egypt  provided 
startling  evidence  of  the  Nile’s 
early  history.  Of  course,  none  of 
this  information  was  available  to 
the  Victorian  explorers. 

Over  millions  of  years,  rift 
valleys  formed  in  Africa  as  land 
sank  between  parallel  faults. 
This  pushed  the  edges  of  the  rift 
valleys  up  into  escarpments. 
Lakes  formed  In  the  bottom  of 
the  rift  valleys,  collecting  water 
that  used  to  drain  away  to  the 
west.  The  rifts  also  formed  a 
shallow  bowl  around  what  is  now 
Lake  Victoria.  Rivers  that  flawed 
west  notably  the  Katanga  and 
the  Kagera,  now  flowed  east  fill- 


ing the  depression.  Then,  about 
12,500  years  ago.  the  waters  of 
Lake  Victoria  found  a low  point 
at  the  north  edge  of  the  basin 
and  finally  established,  at  Ripon 
Falls,  a permanent  outlet  down 
to  the  western  rift  valley  at  the 
north  end  of  Lake  Albert  - and  a 
connection  to  the  Nile. 

This  phenomenal  information 
solved  several  puzzles  for  me. 
Speke's  claim  that  Lake  Victoria 
is  the  only  source  of  the  Nile,  is 
wrong;  but  it  is  one  of  the  two 
great  reservoirs,  the  other  being 
Lake  Albert.  And  the  rivers  - the 
Kagera  feeding  Lake  Victoria, 
and  the  Semliki  feeding  lake 


the  start  of  the  Victoria  Nile.  We 
had  followed  Samuel  Baker's 
journey  along  the  Victoria  Nfl^ 
westward  to  Murchison  Falla  aog  • 
Lake  Albert  We  bad  reached 
the  Ruwenzorl  Mountains,  Ui.W 
legendary  Mountains  of  they 
Moon.  We  had  seen  the  Semliki 
River  and  Lake  Edward  and  Lake 
George,  as  Henry  Morton  Stanley 
had.  Finally,  we  had  finished  cir- 
cling Lake  Victoria  through 
Kenya,  travelling  southward 
along  the  eastern  shores  tq 
Mwanza  for  a second  time. 

There  was  one  more  startling 
revelation  to  come,  however. 
Driving  south  from  Loliondo 
across  the  gTeat  short  grass 
plains  of  the  Serengeti,  we  passed ' 
through  Olduvai  Gorge.  About 
2m  years  ago  there  was  a large 
shallow  lake  here.  Rift-related 
faults  released  the  water.  Savan- 
nah-adapted animals  replaced 
swamp  animals.  Fossils  of  three 
bominids  have  been  found  in  the 
gorge.  It  is  possible,  therefore! 
that  the  stream  of  humanity  may 
have  a single  source  in  this  anrf% 
similar  parts  of  Africa  forced  intW 
the  rain  shadow.  The  latest  (and?, 
ongoing)  rifting  process  altered 
the  climate  of  this  region,  allow! 
ing  new  species  to  evolve  under 
the  pressure  of  natural  selection! 
To  the  west,  forest  remained,  bui 
the  area  to  the  east  became 
savanna.  The  precursors  of  homo 
sapiens  were  forced  to  devise 
new  ways  of  surviving.  Mar^ 
Leakey's  amazing  discoveries  in. 
Olduvai  Gorge  in  1959  led  to  this 
theory,  which  now  views  Africd 
as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race) 
Thus,  the  evolution  of  our  ances; 
tors  may  well  have  been  trig- 
gered by  the  very  same  geophysi- 
cal events  that  famed  the 
present  headwaters  of  the  Nila 

I now  know  that  Africa  will 
always  be  a mystery.  And  the 
Nile,  just  when  it  seems  to  have 
revealed  all  of  its  mysteries,  will.  . 
I am  certain,  suddenly  find  a way* 

to  puzzle  us  anew.  "J 

’ 

Christopher  Ondaalje  is  the 
author  of  Journey  to  the  Source  of 
the  Nile  (HarperCollins  World, 
£20). 
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Paul  Lcndvai  is  not 
the  only  central 
European  Jewish 
writer  to  have  lived 
through  both  Nazi  and 
Soviet-inspired  terror. 
Unlike  some  others,  he 
experienced  neither 
Auschwitz  nor  Siberia  and 
be  was  spared  the  greatest 
horrors.  However,  his 
autobiography  makes  good 
reading:  its  value  lies  in 
Lendval's  ability  to  recall 
the  everyday  effects  of 
totalitarian  rule  - and  in  his 
courage  in  admitting  to  his 
own  weaknesses.  This  is  not 
the  tale  of  a hero,  and  is  all 
the  more  compelling  for 
that. 


An  everyday  tale 
of  Communist  folk 


This  autobiography  is  all  the  more  compelling  for 
not  being  a heroic  story,  argues  Stefan  Wagstyl 


In  one  of  the  book’s  most 
painful  passages,  Lcndvai 
describes  how,  as  a young 
conscript  in  the  Communist 
militia,  he  inadvertently 
betrays  his  sergeant  to  the 
secret  police.  As  a 
Journalist,  irritated  that 
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conscription  had  interrupted 
his  career,  he  had  teamed  up 
with  another  journalist  in 
his  unit.  It  seemed  to 
Lendvai  that  he  had 
everything  In  common  with 
this  fellow  intellectual,  as 
opposed  to  the  farmers  and 
workers  who  made  up  the 
rest  of  the  squad.  However, 
one  day,  the  unit's  sergeant 
took  Lendvai  on  a short 
walk  and  warned  hhn  that 
his  journalist  friend  had  in 
fact  been  assigned  by 
counter-intelligence  to  spy 
on  Lendvai. 

The  sergeant  asked 
Lendvai  not  to  share  this 
news  with  anyone.  But 
Lendvai  did.  He  told  the 
journalist-  informer  himself. 
As  he  writes,  “I  have  since 
asked  myself  time  and  time 
again  how  I could  have  been 
so  stupid.  I cannot 
reconstruct  today  what  went 
through  my  mind  at  the 
time.**  Later,  when  Lendvai 
was  himself  arrested,  a 
secret  policeman  told  him 
that  the  sergeant  had  been 
‘Taken  care  or.” 

Lendvai,  who 
subsequently  worked  as  a 
Financial  limes 
correspondent  for  22  years, 
starts  his  book  in  1944, 
when  Hie  foil  force  of  Nazi 
I terror  was  launched  on 


Hungary’s  Jews.  One 
moment  he  is  a teenage  boy 
supporting  Ferencvaros,  his 
football  team,  and  the  next  - 
he  Is  staling  death  in  the 
face.  He  was  arrested  and 
assigned  to  forced  labour 
before  he  managed  to  escape 
and  hide  in  Budapest 
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He  survived,  thanks  to  a 

protective  passport  issued 

by  Cari  Lutz,  the  Swiss 
consul,  one  of  the  four 
people  to  whom  the  book  Is 
dedicated.  The  others  are 
three  more  saviours  of 
Budapest  Jews  - Giorgio 
Perlasca,  an  Italian 
businessman  who  passed 
himself  off  as  a Spanish 
diplomat  Angela  Rotta,  the 
Papal  nuncio,  and  the 
legendary  Raoul 
Wallenberg. 

After  the  war,  Lendvai 
whole-heartedly  committed 
himself  to  the  Communist 
cause.  He  does  not  flinch 
from  describing  his  role 
working  for  the  party's 
official  newspaper,  in  a 


band  of  “enthusiastic 
fighters  in  the  class 
struggle.”  Even  when 
friends'  on  the  left  were 
arrested  and  denounced, 
Lendvai  says  his  own 
enthusiasm  was  undinun ed. 
Others  might  be 
embarrassed  to  write  so 
honestly  about  their  faith  in 
Communism  in  the  light  of 
what  is  now  known  about 
Soviet  rule.  Lendvai 
performs  a service  In 
bringing  to  life  the  spirit  of 
the  times. 

He  also  deals  well  with 
the  onset  of  disillusion,  his 
own  denouncement  for 
“political  errors",  his 
expulsion  firom  the 
Communist  party  and 
arrest.  Despite  his 
humiliation,  he  accepted 
re-instatemenl  into  the 
party  because  there  was  no 
other  route  to  work  as  a 
journalist  After  the 
tumultuous  1956  uprising, 
he  had  a decision  to  make  - 
and  chose  to  flee  to  the 
west  i»ka  thousands  of 
other  Hungarians. 

After  establishing  himself 
in  Vienna  as  a specialist  on 
central  European  affairs, 
Lendvai  worked  for  the  FT 
and  other  publications 
before  becoming 
editor-in-chief  of  ORF,  the 
Austrian  Broadcasting 
Corporation-  Tbe  book's 
post-1956  chapters  are 
inevitably  Tess  dramatic; 
however,  there  is  an 
entertaining  passage  on  how 
he  bought  freedom  to  the 
west  for  Us  widowed  . 
mother  by  organising  a 
night  at  a Viennese 
stripshow  for  a visiting 
Hungarian  Communist 
official. 


Fiction/Christine  Pountney 

Odyssey  falls  short 
of  its  destination 


for  phone 
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It  is  said  to  be  notori- 
ously difficult  to  write 
“the  second  book"  - 
especially  if  tbe  first 
was  a great  success.  David 
Guterson,  author  of  the  best- 
selling debut  novel.  Snow 
Falling  on  Cedars,  must 
have  been  under  immense 
pressure  to  reproduce  the 
popularity  of  his  former 
book.  However,  such  pres- 
sure can  be  creatively  sti- 
fling, and  East  of  the  Moun- 
tains strains  under  the 
weight  of  great  expectations. 

The  story  Itself  is  thin,  the 
mere  framework  of  a house 
without  walls.  What  protects 
and  insulates  the  house  is  an 
inordinate  amount  of  neutral 
description:  details  of  the 
landscape,  regional  flora  and 
'fauna,  medicine,  hunting, 
’Italy  during  the  second 
world  war  - you  name  it,  the 
author  has  it  covered.  If  the 
long,  often  superfluous 
descriptive  passages  were 
edited  out.  the  novel  would 
stand  at  a quarter  of  its  pres- 
ent length.  One  has  only  to 
read  the  long  list  of  acknowi- 
edgments  to  understand  the 
extent  to  which  Guterson 
drew  on  the  expertise  of 
researchers  and  specialists 
to  bolster  his  story. 

I am  by  no  means  of  the 
opinion  that  research  is 
anathema  to  good  fiction, 
but  specialised  detail  should 


serve  to  further  the  plot,  or 
enable  the  reader  to  have  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the 
characters.  If  it  doesn't,  then 
the  writing  feels  fractured  - 
divided  between  the  story  on 
one  hand,  and  expository 
facts-of-lnterest  on  the  other. 

In  bis  1919  essay  on  Ram- 


EAST  OF  THE 
MOUNTAINS 

by  David  Guterson 

Bloomsbury  £15.99.  279  pages 


let,  T.S.  Eliot  wrote  that 
“{tjhe  only  way  of  express- 
ing emotion  in  the  form  of 
art  is  by  finding  an  objective 
correlative;  in  other  words,  a 
set  of  objects,  a situation,  a 
chain  of  events  which  shall 
be  the  formula  of  that  partic- 
ular emotion;  such  that 
when  the  external  facts... 
are  given,  the  emotion  is 
immediately  evoked."  The 
reason  most  of  the  descrip- 
tion in  Guterson's  novel 
doesn't  work  is  that  it  exists 
far  its  own  sake,  and  not  as 
a means  of  either  shedding 
light  on  the  character’s  state 
or  mind  or  contributing  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  story. 
It  is  almost  as  if  the  author 
uses  description  in  lieu  of 
profundity,  as  a means  of 
avoiding  the  deeper  erao- 
tlonal  questions  that  the 
story  at  times  demands: 


ironic  for  a novel  which. is. 
ostensibly  all  about  one  man 
coming  to  terms -with  the 
idea  of  his  own  death. 

East  of  the  Mountains  Is 
about  Ben  Givens,  a retired', 
heart  surgeon  dying  of  colon: 
cancer.  All  too  aware  of  thej 
Physical  deterioration  tbafllj 
lies  ahead,  and  unwilling  terr 
put  his  family  through  ther 
ordeal  of  watching  him  dte? 
Ben  sets  off  on  a huniiK 
trip  to  stage  his  own  suiddF 
as-aeddent. 

Needless  to  say.  evai 
before  be  arrives  at  his  de&r 
nation,  Ben  gets  into  a eft 
accident  and  the  odyssey 
begins.  (There's  even 
Cyclops  - though  it’s  npL 
one  Ben  has  to  fight:  his  otfff 
eye  gets  bruised  in  the  afl(£ 
dent  and  swells  shut.)  0v*| 
the  course  of  tbe  next  fnT 
days,  Ben  is  forced  to  fort* 
series  of  setbacks,  the  worst; 
being  the  theft  of  his  got' 
Gradually,  however,  inspired 
by  the  optimism  and  graft, 
osity  of  various  youfl&l 
people  he  encounters  -akBBjf 
the  way,  Ben  comes 
a different  way  of  thinldflP  §. 
He  eventually  realises  iSat- 
even  in  death,  he  con  serve  a 
purpose;  that  there  is  dignftK 
not  only  in  being  the  dodTA 
but  in  being  the  patient  ft 
well;  that  in  dying  be’B®r 
yet  another  gift  to  besttfft. 
and  that  Is  compassion,  . . 
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wo  small  study  exhibi- 
tions at  the  National 
Gallery,  centred  upon 
particular  works  in 
the  collections  but 
augmented  by  significant  loans, 
currently  take  us  deep  into  the 
art-historical  byways  of  painting 
.in  Florence,  Rome  and  central 
Italy  in  the  later  15th  and  early 
16th  centuries.  They  represent 
the  kind  of  exercise  beloved  of 
art  historians,  indeed  their  meat 
and  drink  - recondite  squabbles 
over  datings  and  attributions, 
supposition  argued  a$  certainty. 
This  is  in  no  way  to  belittle  the 
scholarship  involved,  but  only  to 
remind  us  that  art  history  is 
hardly  an  exact  science.  Indeed  it 
(sometimes  seems  that  the  more 
.is  discovered,  the  less  is  known. 

It  sometimes 
seems  that  the 
more  is 

discovered,  the 
less  is  known; 
nevertheless, 
it  is  all 

fascinating  stuff 

And  if  it  sometimes  seems  that 
the  last  thing  to  be  remembered 
is  the  painting  as  a painting,  it  is 
all  nevertheless  fascinating  and 
entertaining  stuff. 

Both  exhibitions  - on  Luca  Sig- 
norelli. a sometime  pupil  of  Piero 
della  Francesca:  and  Zanobi 
Strozzi.  an  obscure  follower  of 
Fra  Angelico  - also  raise  ques- 
tions over  the  gallery's  cleaning 
licies,  for  it  has  been  the 
leaning  of  particular  pictures 
5 at  has  provided  this  opportu- 
nity and  excuse.  I have  no  inten- 
tion of  entering  into  that  contro- 
versy now,  other  than  to  say  that 
it  is  an  argument  no-one  can  ever 
win  in  principle,  but  can  only  be 
taken  case  by  case.  Should  one 
never  clean  a picture,  ever? 
Should  every  picture  be  kept  as 
fresh  as  day?  Here  the  Zanobi 
“Annunciation”  (c.1440-451,  which 
in  the  Gallery's  Complete  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  1995  was  still 
given  as  by  “probably ...  a close 
follower”  of  Fra  Angelico,  was 
only  revealed  as  what  it  is  by  the 
signature  discovered  by  its  recent 
cleaning  - a cleaning  which 
appears  to  have  been  fairly 
robust,  to  say  the  least. 

This  then  is  a Zanobi  where 
there  was  none  before  - or  is  it? 
For  with  one  question  answered, 
fibers  more  far-reaching  are 
kflimediately  asked.  His  “Annun- 
Vfation"  is  hung  here  for  direct 
comparison  between  a "Virgin 
and  Child  with  Grapes*  (c.1428). 
from  a private  collection,  a won- 
derfully tender  yet  monumental 
image,  closely  influenced  by  Mas- 
accio. and  given  now  with  some 
confidence  to  Fra  Angelico:  and  a 
Similar,  no  less  beautiful  though 
more  decorative  painting  from 
the  Royal  Collection,  The  Virgin 
pf  Humility  with  Angels"  (c.1440). 
Attributed  to  none  other  than  the 
Master  of  the  Buckingham  Palace 
Madonna.  The  stylistic  similari- 
ties between  the  three  are  unmis- 
takable. and  most  especially 
between  the  Zanobi  and  the  Fra 


Into  the  art-htstoocaf  byways  of  tete-ISth  eariy-IGth  century  Italian  painting:  ‘Four  Standing  Figures’  by  Luca  Signore! E,  sometime  pupil  of  Piero  dele  Francesca 

Masterpieces  - in  anyone’s  book 

Viewing  two  study  exhibitions  at  the  National  Gallery,  William  Packer  refuses  to  be  drawn  into  controversy  and  just  enjoys  the  paintings 


Angelica:  the  same  gentle  incli- 
nation of  the  bead:  the  same  deli- 
cately revealed  parting  in  the 
centre  of  the  forehead;  the  same 
hatched  modelling  of  the  hair 
and  the  folds  of  the  cloak  foiling 
around  the  head  and  shoulders; 
the  same  drawing  of  the  eyes;  the 
same  spread  of  the  hand.  But  if 
one  is  surely  by  Fra  Angelico,  the 
other  now  so  obviously  by  Zan- 
obi? Hrmrim. 

With  the  Signorelli,  the  larger 
of  the  shows  - for  he  was  hardly 
the  shadowy  figure  of  Zanobi, 
and  the  Gallery  has  eight  of  his 
works,  Including  three  huge 
altarpieces  and  two  frescoes  - 


the  questions  are  less  of  attribu- 
tion than  of  chronology,  though 
the  one  thing  does  tend  to  lead  to 
the  other.  Signorelli,  though  not 
now  so  highly  regarded  as  he  was 
a century  ago,  was  a prominent 
figure  of  the  Late  15th  and  early 
16th  centuries,  and  much-ad- 
mired and  well-documented  in 
his  time.  He  trained  in  the  work- 
shop of  Piero  della  Francesca  in 
the  1470s,  and  in  his  own  work 
stands  as  a bridge  between  the 
cool  and  mystical  formality  of  his 
master,  and  the  more  easy  natu- 
ralism of  the  new  century.  We 
clearly  mark  this  transition  in 
the  great  "Circumcision"  altar- 


piece  of  1491,  for  example,  with 
its  theatrical  formal  setting,  the 
crisp  profiles  and  sometimes  flat- 
tened, stilted  modelling  of  the 
principals,  and  yet  the  active, 
natural  gestures  of  the  support- 
ing full-length  figures. 

Only  the  dates  are  puzzling. 
There  is  the  wonderful  man  upon 
his  ladder,  a fragment  from  a 
huge  “Lamentation”  of  about 
1505,  from  a Scottish  collection, 
which  stands  happily  as  a robust 
development  within  the  general 
oeuvre.  But  then  comes  a ravlsh- 
ingly  beautiful  “Virgin  and 
Child”  from  a private  collection, 
never  published  nor  even  exhib- 


ited before,  a standing  figure  as 
though  part  of  a larger  composi- 
tion, possibly  a "Presentation”.  It 
is  confidently  set  around  1510, 
and  yet  its  elegiac  mood  seems 
more  15th  than  16th  century,  and 
more  Venetian  than  Florentine. 
Another  fragment  is  even  more 
delightful,  a head  and  shoulders 
of  the  Mourning  Virgin,  again  in 
private  hands  and  until  now 
unpublished,  and  set  between 
1509  and  1515  to  keep  some 
options  open.  Can  so  vigorous 
and  simple  an  image  be  so  late? 

And  we  go  back  to  the  earliest 
Signorelli  in  the  show,  the  Gal- 
lery's own  “Holy  Family"  of 


1486-90,  given  to  him  now  with 
some  certainty.  Again  it  is  a 
lovely  thing,  the  tenderest  of 
images  of  the  holy  child  at  his 
mother’s  breast,  and  it  is  like 
nothing  else  in  the  exhibition, 
but  can  it  really  be  earlier  than 
the  1490  "Circumcision”  altar- 
piece,  let  alone  that  “Virgin  and 
Child"  of  1510?  The  modelling  of 
the  Virgin's  head  and  hands  is 
delicately  frill  and  rounded,  her 
whole  body  sitting  comfortably  in 
the  space  allowed  her.  It  is  a 
painting  that  takes  Signorelli  for- 
ward surely  into  another  age. 
Were  It  set  against  the  “Circum- 
cision", for  it  is  hung  around  the 


corner,  one  would  hardly  believe 
it  to  be  from  the  same  band.  All 
the  great  men  are  sure  it  is;  but. 
as  1 say,  theirs  is  no  exact  sci- 
ence. The  paintings  are  still  the 
paintings  they  are.  for  us  to 
respond  to  and  enjoy. 

Signorelli  In  British  Collections: 
Sunley  Room,  National  Gallery, 
Trafalgar  Square,  London  WC2, 
until  January  31:  supported  by 
The  Bernard  Sunley  Charitable 
Foundation.  Zanobi  Strozzi  - In 
the  light  of  Fra  Angelico:  Room 
1,  The  National  Gallery,  until 
March  7;  supported  by  The 
George  Beaumont  Group. 
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Television/ Christopher  Dunkley 
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As  from  tomorrow.  Sunday 
evening  is  going  to  be  a 
time  to  stay  in  for  a few 
weeks.  Two  new  factual 
series  start,  each  worth  watching,  so 
that  taken  together  they  make  the 
backbone  uf  si  worthwhile  evenings 
viewing.  Bill  Bryson 's  Notes  From  A 
Small  Island,  a six-part  series  from 
Carlton,  screened  on  ITV  between 
7.00  and  7.30,  is  based  on  the  book 
that  has  had  - is  still  having  - such 
a phenomenally  successful  run  in 
the  British  best-seller  lists.  Hostage 
is  a three-part  series,  shown  by 
Channel  4.  between  8.30  and  9-30, 
telling  the  story  of  the  Beirut  hos- 
tage saga. 

m It  is  hard  to  imagine  a more  vivia 
jfcxntrast  in  content  or  style,  but  both 
Aserics  are  exceptionally  well  made- 
The  first  is  charming  and  highly 
entertaining,  and  the  second  rein- 
forces what  has  become  a powerful 
tradition  at  the  independent  com- 
pany Brook  Lapping  Productions, 
which  specialises  in  scrupulously 
detailed  recent  history. 

It  is  hard  to  resist  a man  who 
comes  from  abroad  and  insists  on 
telling  you  what  a wonderful  coun- 
try you  live  !n.  especially  when  he 
proves  that,  far  from  being  one  of 
those  suggestible  Americans  who  go 
Into  babbling  ancestor  worship,  in 
front  of  anything  more  than  300 
years  old.  he  is  actually  a shrewd 
and  sometimes  tart  commentator 
with  a beady  eye  for  the  phoney. 
There  was  no  reason  to  believe  that, 
just  because  his  books  are  such  a 
delight  to  rend.  Bryson  would  prove 
to  be  a useful  television  presenter, 
and  yet  he  is  rather  more  than  that. 
_ He  has  a relaxed  style  and  an  nfim- 
* ity  for  the  camera  that  is  pretty 
rare. 

Tomorrow's  opening  programme 
begins  with  his  description  of  his 
arrival  in  Dover  25  years  a go.  his 
fruitless  hunt  for  a bed  fwe  a»r 
lucky  he  did  not  turn  round  there 
and  then  and  gel  back  un  tlte  forey] 
and  a selection  of  the  things  he  had 


never  heard  of,  including  streaky 
bacon.  Belisha  beacons,  Morecarobe 
and  Wise.  Gardeners’  Question  Time 
and  Sheffield  Wednesday.  He  claims 
that  after  seeing  a man  who  asked 
for  20  Number  Six  being  given  a 
packet  or  cigarettes,  he  assumed  that 
all  goods  in  newsagents  were 
ordered  by  number,  Chinese  restau- 
rant style.  And  he  insists  that, 
early  in  his  stay,  he  discovered  a 
sign  beside  a sink  in  the  British 
Museum  saying  "Casual  ablutions 
only  please".  I expect  he  means  a 
basin. 

In  Programme  l be  is  good  on 
blue  plaques,  London  cabs,  and 
a bizarre  system  of  “pointless 
tunnels”  built  under  the  houses 
of  Liverpool  by  a man  named 
Williamson.  In  next  week's  pro- 
gramme he  notes  that  cricket  is 
the  only  sport  in  the  world  to 
incorporate  meal  breaks  (has  anyone 
told  him  you  can  get  four  nights' 
sleep  during  a Test  Match?)  and 
expatiates  on  Blackpool  which,  he 
asserts,  gets  more  visitors  each  year 
than  Greece,  has  more  holiday 
accommodation  than  Portugal,  and 
leads  the  world  in  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  chips.  Yet  it 
becomes  clear  that  he  does  not  like 
Blackpool:  a fact  that  somehow 
makes  his  coverage  all  the  more 
admirable. 

In  Hostage  Phil  Craig,  Mick  Gold 
and  Tim  Pritchard  set  about  the  Bei- 
rut hostage  story  with  techniques 
precisely  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
former  Brook  Lapping  series  The 
Second  Russian  Revolution  and  The 
50  Years  War:  Israel  And  The  Arabs, 
interviewing  every  survivor  of  any 
significance  from  all  the  countries 
involved,  and  raiding  the  archives 

for  newsreel 

It  is.  of  course,  fascinating  to  hear 
the  memories  of  those  such  as  jour- 
nalist Terry  Anderson,  who  was  held 
bv  Hezbollah  and  other  terrorist 
organisations,  and  from  their  rela- 
tives. such  as  Anderson’s  sister. 


An  American  in  BttcKpoofc  Bffl  Bryson 

Peggy  Say,  who  recalls  becoming 
quite  blase  about  receiving  regular 
phone  calls  at  home  from  the  men's 
captors. 

It  is  moving  to  hear  David  Jacob- 
sen's account  of  listening  to  CIA 
man  Bill  Buckley  coughing  and 
dying  in  the  next  cell,  and  fascinat- 
ing to  be  told  how  the  detail  of  mak- 
ing imaginary  journeys  around 
familiar  streets  can  help  keep  a hos- 
tage sane.  But  the  most  striking  ele- 
ment of  the  first  two  programmes  is 
the  contrast  that  becomes  apparent 
between  the  public  and  private  atti- 
tudes of  the  western  powers  whose 
citizens  were  kidnapped. 


The  US.  UK  and  France  presented 
a united  front  to  the  world,  declaring 
their  determination  not  to  do  deals 
with  hostage  takers.  But  behind  the 
scenes  the  Americans  and  French 
were  simultaneously  hard  at  work 
cooking  up  deals  to  extricate  their 
"own  nationals. 

The  most  cynical  ruse  of  all 
was  the  use  by  the  Americans  of 
Terry  Waite  at  the  scene  of  succes- 
sive homecomings  by  American  hos- 
tages to  suggest  that  his  activities 
had  achieved  the  release,  when  n 
was  actually  Oliver  North's  clandes- 
tine arms  deals  that  were  doing  the 
trick. 


There's  nothing  like 
facing  the  future  for 
concentrating  the 
mind  on  the  past 
With  the  new  millennium 
looming.  Radio  4 leapt  into 
the  history  business  with  the 
Today  poll  on  the  man  of  the 
millennium  past  The  short 
list  was  highly  un-pc  (no 
women,  no  Scots),  though 
the  in  elusion  of  Cromwell 
was  doubtless  a nod  to  some 
sort  of  radicalism. 

In  fact  he  was  trounced, 
perhaps  a sign  of  the  doubt 
assailing  the  Blairlte  age  as 
to  a people's  champion  who 
abolishes  parliament  and 
who  opts  to  replace  the 
Lords  with  his  own 
nominees.  This  despite  the 
gallant  advocacy  of  Lady 
Antonia  Fraser  who  quoted 
Milton’s  sonnet  to 
“Cromwell  our  chief  of 
men”  at  the  drop  of  a bat, 
by  an  amazing  coincidence 
the  title  of  her  best-seller 
about  our  last  military 
dictator. 

The  chirpily  shallow  view 
of  history  was  nonchalantly 
summed  up  by  the 
remorselessly  chirpy  Lisa 
Jardine  (custom-built  pundit 
for  Radio  4:  chirpy, 
academic,  all  too  easy  to 
understand  and  female)  and 
her  like,  who  laughingly 
concluded  that  no  lessons 
could  be  drawn  from  these 
historical  polls,  even  while 
pointing  out  that  Cromwell 
dispensed  from  guilt  anyone 
killing  the  Irish,  as  the  Irish 
were  somehow  sub-human. 
Some  of  us  non-historians 
might  have  thought  this 
century  alone  had  taught  the 
lesson  - at  Auschwitz, 
Cambodia,  Kosovo  and 
Rwanda  - against  writing 
off  a particular  race  or  creed 
as  sub-human. 

Radio  4 brought  back  This 
Sceptred  Isle,  marred  by  a 
bizarre  howler  in  its  trailer. 

A schoolmarmish  Anna 
Massey  anticipated  the 
Anglo-Saxons  In  “the 
fourteen-hundreds".  She 
meant  four-hundreds,  but 
what’s  a thousand  years  in 
the  current  feverish 
preoccupation  with 


Radio 

A real 
feel  for 
history 
needed 


millennia?  What  puzzles  me 
is  the  number  of  alleged 
professionals  who  let  this 
trailer  through:  writer, 
performer,  director,  studio 
management,  producer ...  Is 
there  nobody  in  the  BBC’s 
punch-drunk  ranks  who 
gives  a damn  about 
accuracy? 

Areal  feeling  for 

history  - that  is,  a 
knowledge  of  how  it 
fits  seamlessly  into 
the  present  - was  evinced  in 
Radio  4’s  Dr  Graham  "s 
SchooL  Tim  Jenkins  visited  a 
Bengali  school  Founded  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  for 
the  Anglo-Indian  offspring  of 
British  tea-planters.  The 
school  still  thrives  for 
Anglo-Indians,  its  loving 
principles  scrupulously 
observed,  its  old  boys 
sporting  names  like  Frank 
and  Ginger  and  accents  that 
we  once  thought  so 
delightfully  entertaining 

coming  from  Peter  Sellers. 

Dr  Graham  showed  the 

human  face  of  colonial 
benevolence.  “We  never 
knew  our  mothers  or 
fathers,”  said  one  alumnus, 
explaining  the  cries  of 
"Daddy!  Daddy!  Daddy!”  that 
greeted  the  doctor.  Its 
present  principal  is  called 
Lancelot,  which  seems  in 
keeping  with  the  school's 
ideals  of  friendship  and 
fellowship. 

The  one  worry  is  that  the 
Anglo-Indian  community 
may  not  be  assimilated  into 
modern  India.  One  charming 
septuagenarian  excused 
herself  for  still  being  more 


Anglo-British  than 
Anglo-Indian;  but  realised 
that  things  must  change. 
Given  the  recent  atrocities 

perpetrated  by  militant 

Hindus,  now  turning  on 
Christians  the  cruelty 
previously  reserved  for  their 
own  untouchables,  I keep 
my  fingers  crossed.  This  was 
a fascinating  item  about  a 
little-known  remnant  of  the 

Raj. 

Christopher  Reeve,  the 
actor  of  Superman,  talked  to 
Peter  White  in  No  Triumph, 
No  Tragedy,  launching  a 
series  on  disabled  achievers. 
The  bitter  irony  of  the 
accident  that  paralysed  him 
has  been  extenuated  by  the 
actor's  courage  in  battling 
back  against  a broken  neck. 

• Other  new  series  include 
For  One  Horrible  Moment, 
Peter  Bradshaw's  reading  of 
a modem  mock-Gothlc 
childhood  memoir  set  in  the 
Cambridgeshire  fens  and 
permeated  with  the  deadpan, 
black  humour  that  evokes 
the  American  illustrator 
Edward  Gorey.  Wonderful 
pastiche,  genuinely  original 
(if  that's  not  a 
contradiction).  Other  new 
arrivals  include  The  Patrick 
and  Maureen  Maybe  Music 
Experience.  One  of  the 
treasures  of  ITV’s 
underrated  Is  It  Legal?  is  the 
exquisitely  judged  comedy 
playing  of  Patrick  Barlow 
and  Imelda  Staunton.  Here 
they  are  reunited  as  a 
poisonously  estranged 

married  couple  presenting  a 
truly  terrible  classical  music 
radio  programme  - a mix  of 
Kenvonesque  populism  and 
Classic  FM.  The  basic 
premise  wont  wash;  radio 
has  switches,  knobs  and 
controls  - you  dont  hear  the 
vicious  bickering  of 
presenters,  ill-timed 
intrusions,  the  bleating  of 
bewildered  phone-ins.  The 
radio  equivalent  of 
backstage  Comedy  a la 
Noises  Off  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive.  But 
uever  mind  the  plot,  feel  the 
acting. 

Martin  Hoyle, 
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Singin'  and 
dancin’  into 


movie  history 


Nigel  Andrews  talks  to  film  director  Stanley 
Donen  about  his  legendary  screen  musicals 


There  are  two 
movie  truths  uni* 
versally  acknowl- 
edged. One,  Sta- 
gin' In  Hie  Rain 
is  the  best  screen  musical. 
Two.  “Sin gin’  In  The  Rain" 

is  the  best  screen  musical 
□umber. 

No  wonder  the  film's  direc- 
tor. Stanley  Donen  - that 
pocket-sized  Hercules  of  the 
song-and-dance  movie  who 
also  made  On  The  Town. 
Royal  Wedding.  Funny  Face 
and  Seivn  Brides  For  Seven 
Brothers  (plus  non-musical 
hits  like  Charade  and  Bedaz- 
zled) - responded  to  his  life- 
time achievement  Oscar  last 
year  with  a song  about  bad 
weather.  Not  that  song,  but 
the  one  about  it  being  a 
lovely  day  to  be  caught  In 
the  rain. 

The  Astaire- Rogers  stan- 
dard goes  on  about  “dancing 
cheek  to  cheek",  which  is 
exactly  what  Donen  did 
onstage  last  March  with  his 
statuette,  touching  the 
hearts  of  a billion,  teleview- 
ers across  the  globe. 

T only  sang  eight  bars," 
he  points  out.  “They  only 
allowed  me  a minute  for  my 
response  to  the  award.  The 
idea  of  doing  the  song  came 
to  me  one  night  in  bed.  1 
thought.  ‘What  should  I 
sing?'  and  started  humming 
that  tune." 

He  will  get  more  than  a 
minute  to  respond  to 
acclaim  this  year.  By  divine 
coincidence  1999  is  the  75th 
birthday  of  both  Donen  and 
MGM,  the  studio  synony- 


mous with  song  and  dance. 
People  in  Culver  City,  birth- 
place of  the  "Ars  Gratia 
Artis"  lion,  are  already  bar- 
ricading their  doors  against 
flying  champagne  corks. 

This  man  may  be  the 
greatest  ever  maker  of  musi- 
cals. He  didn't  just  film  the 
best  shows  or  scores,  be 
invented  amazing  ways  to  do 
so.  He  made  Fred  Astaire 
dance  on  the  ceiling.  He 
made  Gene  Kelly  dance  in 
the  rain  or  with  a cartoon 
mouse  or  in-Cover  Girl  with 
his  identical  double.  That 
last  was  done,  be  says,  “fay 
covering  two  entire  sound- 
stages  with  black  cloth. 
Each  movement  of  the  first 
Kelly  was  marked  with 
chalk,  then  we  filmed  the 
second  Kelly  around  them, 
including  the  shot  was 
where  he  jumps  over  him- 
self." This  was  in  pre-digital 
1944  - state  of  the  art  or 


For  ail  his  films" 
flamboyance, 
there  is  little 
showbizzy  or 
ingratiating  about 
Donen  himself  I learned  this 
twice,  to  my  cost.  Once  was 
during  a recent  interview  in 
Hollywood,  the  other  was  six 
-years  ago  at  his  Beverly 
Hills  home,  when  I visited 
him  for  a 40th  anniversary 
Q-and-A  about  Singin ’ In 
The  Rain.  Donen  doesn’t  suf- 
fer fools  gladly,  and  you 
sometimes  wonder  if  he  suf- 
fers anyone  gladly. 

"Oh  my  god.  don’t  you 


“Dancing  cheek  to  cheek’  with  his  Oscar  last  yean  Stanley  Donen 


know  that?"  (When  I ask 
him  about  the  appeal  of  Cary 
Grant  with  whom  he  made 
four  films). 

“I  think  what  you  just  said 
Is  so  vague  it'd  be  difficult  to 
agree  or  disagree."  (When  I 
talk  airily  about  the 
‘through-choreographed’ 
style  of  the  MGM  musicals). 

“It  isn’t  funny  at  all." 
(When  I giggle  while  raising 
the  story  of  On  The  Town 
actor-dancer  Jules  Munshin, 
who  suffered  vertigo  while 
Forced  to  caper  debonairly 
atop  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing). T don't  know  if  you 
have  a phobia,  but  If  you  do 
you  know  that  you  have  no 
control.  Jules  was  very  brave 
that  day . . ." 

At  other  times  Donen  can 
be  docile,  even  expansive.  He 
chose  that  Oscar  song,  he 
says,  in  homagp  to  the  man 
who  first  filled  him  with 
showbiz  ambition.  Donen 
was  a small  child  when  he 
saw  Flying  Doom  To  Rio 
whose  cast  contained,  in  a 
supporting  role,  one  Frede- 
rick Astaire. 

“I  was  enchanted  by  him. 
Everything  he  did  looked  as 
if  It  bad  no  effort  but  just 
happened  at  the  moment  As 
I learned  later,  and  it  was  a 
great  lesson,  everything  was 
so  thoroughly  and  exhaust- 
ingly  rehearsed  that  it  just 
looked  like  he  was  doing  It 
as  easily  as  breathing." 

The  other  great  lesson  was 
an  anti-lesson.  Young  Donen 
hated  Busby  Berkeley’s 
films,  those  ones  where 
armies  of  elaborately  dressed 
chorines  twirl  around,  form- 
ing parade-ground  patterns. 

“Today  I think  they're 
quite  spectacular,  but  as  a 
young  man  J thought  tTmnm 
stupid  and  silly  and  endless 

and  inhuman  a thousand 

pianos,  now  we  can  do  1,000 
bags  of  cement.  Or  1.000 
lampshades.  I was  quite  neg- 
ative about  them.  But  I 
think  ultimately  that  was 
very  helpful,  because  it 
formed  my  style  by  giving 
me  something  to  steer  away 
from." 

After  Flying  Down  To  Rio 
the  boy  who  was  already  in 
love  with  cinema  - he  had 
been  given  a movie  camera 
by  his  father  - decided  to 
fell  in  love  with  musicals.  He 
hoofed  on  Broadway,  then 
went  to  Hollywood  and  met 
Gene  Kelly.  “He  asked  me  to 
be  assistant  choreographer 
on  Cover  Girl.  Later  we 
directed  On  The  Town 
together." 

Between  tbe  two  came 
Anchors  Aiceigh,  for  whose 
best-known  number  Donen 
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'They  were  amazing  years.  Maybe  that's  never  happen  again1:  Gene  KeQy  and  Cyd  Charisse  m ‘Stagin'  in  the  Rata 


had  one  of  his  three-m-the- 
moraing  brainwaves.  He 
woke  Kelly  at  that  hour  to 
tell  him  he  wanted  him  to 
dance  with  a cartoon  mouse. 
“Nothing  like  it  had  been 
done  before.  1 wanted  to  use 
Mickey  Mouse,  but  Disney 
wouldn't  let  us.  So  we  used 
Jerry  bom  MOM’S  Tom  and 
Jerry  cartoons."  Donen 
dance-doubled  for  the  rodent 
during  rehearsals.  “I  was 
nicknamed  'Moose’  for  ever 
after. 

Reports  differ  on  whether 
the  Kelly-Donen  marriage 
was  made  in  heaven  or  the 
other  place.  Donen  denies  he 
made  one  attributed  remark 
which  went  “Substitute  for 
the  word  ’codirect’  the  word 
‘fight’  and  you  have  it 
Gene  and  I were  very  dif- 
ferent personalities  who 
found  in  each  other  different 
things  we  responded  to  and 
liked.  We  weren’t  always 
seeing  things  the  w»inp  way, 
otherwise  it  didn't  need  us 
both  to  direct  So  ‘conflict', 
not  Tight',  is  the  word. 


How.  with  half  a 
century's 
hindsight, 
would  he  com- 
pare Kelly's 
dance  style  with  Astaire's? 
“The  pleasure  you  get  from 
watching  each  is  quite  differ- 
ent and  that’s  the  joy  of  it 
Gene  was  this  wonderfully 
brash  Irish-American  go- get- 
ter-type fellow.  Fred  was  a 
laid-back,  sophisticated, 
suave,  gentle  mover.  It’s  the 
difference  between  sliding 
across  a room  and  jumping 
on  a pogo  stick." 

Paradoxically,  though, 
Astaire's  best-known  dance 
for  Donen  was  a gymnastic, 
highly- wrought  novelty 


number  - "Kellyish”  in 
spirit  - while  Kelly's  best- 
known  dance  was  as  smooth 
as  silk  and  as  simple-seem- 
ing as  an  Astaire  solo.  The 
first  was  Royal  Wedding's 
upside-down  dance,  that 
famous  showpiece  that 
called  for  a set  with  fixed 
tables  and  glued-ln-place 
drapery  so  that  Astaire 
could  appear  to  dance  up  the 
wall  and  then  across  the  ced- 
ing. while  actually  the  whole 
room  unit  revolved.  The 
Kelly  number  was  - what 
else?  - Singin ' In  The  Ram. 

Like  many  great  things,  it 
came  about  by  virtual 
immaculate  conception.  “1 
remember  first  discussing  it 
with  producer  Arthur  Freed 


who'd  written  tbe  song 


(which  bad  been  used,  like 
nearly  all  Singin’  numbers, 
in  previous  movies).  I said 
casually,  ‘Arthur,  we’ve  got 
this  wonderful  idea.  Gene's 
gonna  sing  and  dance  In  the 
rain.’  It  was  as  simple  as 
that.  The  pleasure  of  just 


being  alive,  of  being  in  love, 


and  having  nature  hit  you  in 


the  face.” 

It  was  less  simple  to  film, 
he  explains.  “Like  most 
night  scenes  shot  in  studios 
back  then,  it  was  done  dur- 
ing the  day  under  black  tar- 
paulins pulled  over  the 
street  They  were  stretched 
from  telegraph  pole  to  tele- 
graph pole.  Black  attracts 
heat  as  you  know,  so  these 
tarpaulins  that  were  almost 
the  length  of  a city  block 
were  heated  by  the  sun  pour- 
ing down  on  them,  and  the 
water  was  warm,  and  Gene 
and  everyone  was  sweating. 
We  had  to  do  countless 
retakes  even  though  he  had 
a cold  and  ended  up  with  a 
fever." 


Donen  bad  even  worse 
struggles  on  Funny  Face,  his 
and  MGWs  last  indisputably 
great  musical.  The  photogra- 
pher hero  played  by  Fred 
Astaire  was  based  on  Rich- 
ard Avedon.  whom  Donen 
wanted  to  supervise  tbe 
film’s  lighting.  It  became  a 
drawn-out  power  struggle 
with  tbe  movie's  official 
cameraman. 

“The  cinematographer  was 
terrified  of  Avedon,  terrified 
that  his  authority  was  being 
challenged.  In  my  opinion  he 
was  quite  stupid  about  it.  So 
Richard  and  1 developed  a 
sign  language  on  tbe  set.  If 
be  tonched  his  tie  or  nodded 
or  scratched  his  shoulder,  it 
meant  he  wanted  a particu- 


lar lighting  change. 


It  wasn’t  funny  at  all. 
Donen  says,  when  once 


again  i gave  a rash  chuckle. 
“It  was  a hellish  situation 
and  a miracle  the  film 
turned  out  as  it  did." 

As  a finale  I composed  an 
elaborate  question  on  the 
death  of  the  screen  musical. 
I listed  aloud  half-a-dozen 
possible  contributory  factors 
and  then  ask  the  director  if 
tbe  genre’s  decline  is  the 
fault  of  these. 

There  was  a deadly  beat  of 
silence.  “Is  it  the  fault  of 
what?"  I made  a second 
attempt.  Donen  paused, 
lightly  frowning,  to 
unscramble.  ' Then  he 
launched  patiently  on  a 
reply  formed  from  60  years’ 
experience.  “I  don’t  think  I 
can  give  an  absolute  answer. 
There  may  be  something  in 
tbe  MGM  musical  back  then 
that  was  peculiar  to  the 


time,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  Impressionists  worked 
together  and  then  disap- 
peared, never  to  be  repeated 
‘Also  part  of  it  is  circular 
Musicals  are  not  being  made 
so  there's  nobody  to  make 
them.  If  we  had  a continuing 
tradition,  a work  in  progress 
of  making  song-and-dance 
films,  there 'd  be  tons  of 
people  to  do  it.  They’d  be 
trained  up  from  childhood  as 
we  all  were.  Performers  like 
Garland.  Astaire  and  Kelly, 
writers  like  Gershwin  and 
Irving  Berlin,  they  did  it 
from  their  youth.  And  pro- 
ducers like  Arthur  Freed 
knew  everything  about 
music  yet  never  discouraged 
you  from  trying  something 
new.  They  were  amazing 
years.  Maybe  that'll  never 
happen  again 
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Based  on  the  photographer  Richard  Avedon:  Aucfrey  Hepburn  and  Fred  Astaire  in  ‘Fimny  Face’  ej 


On  April  l 1982  a spoof 
paster  appeared  on 
not  ice  boards  around 
tbe  offices  of  at  the 
Victoria  & Albert  museum.  It 
advertised  a forthcoming  series 
of  shows  entitled  “Royal  Flush", 
an  examination  of  tbe  history  of 
toilets  tbmugh  such  exhibitions 
as  "Shut  That  Door!  Swedish 
open  plan  lavatories".  “Com- 
pletely Potty,  the  Bauhaus  and 
the  chamber  pot",  and  “Closet 
Queen  - Queen  Victoria  and  the 
\VC:  sketches,  designs,  diaries". 

The  spoof  was  poking  fun  at  an 
experiment  called  The  Boiler- 
house  Project . a Terence  Conran 
initiative  at  the  museum  to 
explore  the  history  of  industrial 
design;  but  more  than  a few  who 
saw  the  paster  missed  the  joke  as 
it  fitted  perfectly  with  their 
image  of  the  scheme. 

Undeterred  by  Establishment 
cynicism.  Conran  went  on  to  turn 
his  Bollerhousc  Project  into  the 
Design  Museum.  Now  Chris 
Smith  has  confounded  those 
early  scoffers  and  conferred 
national  status  on  Conran's 
experiment  with  a £200,000  grant, 
the  museum's  first  ever  public 
revenue  funding,  putting  it  some- 
where near  the  centre  of  the  gov- 
ernment’s vision  of  a cultural 
Britain. 

On  Monday.  Conran  will 
announce  that  he  is  standing 
down  as  chairman  or  the  muse- 
um’s board  to  make  way  for 
James  Dyson,  the  vacuum 
cleaner  engineer  who  became  an 
icon  of  industrial  design  success 
when  he  ignored  universal 
rebuffs  to  his  picas  for  invest- 
ment and  established  his  own 
company  to  put  his  ideas  into 
practice.  The  company  is  today 
worth  £t»0m.  “I  can't  think  of  a 
better  symbol  for  British  design 
than  James  Dyson"  says  Christo- 
pher Frayling,  Rector  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Art  and  trustee 
of  the  V&A.  And  on  January  20. 
the  Design  Museum  opens  its 
most  ambitious  exhibition  to 
date.  Modem  Britain,  which 
traces  the  Art  Deco  influence  in 
British  design. 


How  the  Design  Museum  caught 
the  eye  of  the  Establishment 


After  a troubled  decade,  Sir  Terence  Conran’s  baby  has  finally  grown  up,  reports  Simon  Tait 
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‘Dog  and  Target*  by  MarfcTobey,  1934,*  end  Royal  Dolton's  Add  Jug,  1937:  two  of  the  exhibits  in  lha  forthcoming  *Modem  Britain’  axWtfon 


It  will  be  the  first  exhibition 
designed  by  the  architect  whom 
many  describe  as  the  arch-priest 
of  postmodernism,  Norman  Fas- 
ter. Sponsored  by  actuaries 
Bacon  & Woodrow,  the  exhibition 
covers  not  only  the  architecture 
of  the  likes  of  Wells  Coates  and 
Emo  Goldflnger,  but  also  paint- 
ings, sculpture,  graphics,  furni- 
ture and  textiles  which,  Foster 
believes,  are  as  influential  now 
as  they  were  65  years  ago:  “The 
Modem  Movement  in  Britain,  in 
a more  mature  phase,  has  never 


been  healthier  or  more  vigorous" 
he  writes  in  the  catalogue. 

A s it  approaches  its  10th  anni- 
versary. the  Design  Museum  can 
afford  to  reflect  with  some  satis- 
faction on  a troubled  decade. 
Conran  didn't  want  tbe  Design 
Museum  to  be  just  a department 
in  the  basement  of  the  V&A.  “He 
felt  that  we  were  not  a decorative 
arts  institution”  says  Paul 
Thompson,  who  joined  the  fledg- 
ling museum  as  a curator  and  is 
now  its  director.  “We  were  the 
specialists  in  contemporary 


industrial  design  and  architec- 
ture." 

Still  in  the  V&A  basement,  a 
29-year-old  lecturer  in  art  theory, 
Stephen  Bayley.  was  brought 
from  the  University  of  Kent  In 
the  “white  box"  space,  he  put  on 
some  important  shows,  Introduc- 
ing us  to  the  genius  of  Kenneth 
Grange,  the  co-founder  of  Penta- 
gram; to  the  couture  wizardry  of 
Issey  Miyake;  to  his  "perfect  car", 
the  Ford  Sierra;  and  to  the  cre- 
ative potential  of  the  shopping 
bag.  “It  was  a bit  of  trade  show. 


but  the  truth  is  that  there  was 
nothing  else  providing  a show- 
case for  British  contemporary 
industrial  design"  says  Frayling 
But  Conran  was  thinking  nig 
He  wanted  more  than  a white 
box.  He  embarked  on  a great 
adventure,  to  open  as  the  Design 
Museum  in  a former  warehouse 
In  Butler's  Wharf,  on  what  he 
foresaw  as  a vibrant  new  south- 
side  river  community  east  of 
Tower  Bridge.  There  were  plans 
for  the  new  Tate  Gallery  to  move 
there,  along  with  Vivien  Duf- 


Field  s children's  museum 
Eureka!,  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Art’s  industrial  design  school. 
The  magnet  of  trendy  wharfdom 
would  surely  be  too  much  for  the 
cultural  community  to  resist 
„ lt  dH,  though,  and  when 
the  £8m  Design  Museum  opened 
m July  1989.  it  was  a lone  cul- 
tural voice.  The  Tate  Gallerv’s 
focus  shifted  elsewhere,  the  RCA 
stayed  put  and  Eureka!  eventu- 
ally settled  in  Halifax. 

nil-”  TJatcber  opened  the 
Design  Museum  by  declaring: 


“You  shouldn't  call  this  a ■*' 
museum.  Museums  are  boring 
places".  In  a sense  she  was  right 
Bayley’s  notion  was  that  a per- 
manent collection  was  an  unnec- 
essary burden  for  the  showcase 
of  design,  a forward-looking  sub- 
ject if  ever  there  was  one.  : 

But  the  museum  opened  with 
Commerce  and  Culture,  an  exhibi- 
tion which  failed  in  Its  purpose  to  \" 
establish  a manifesto  for  design 
excellence.  Disastrously  few  - 
people  went,  and  when  it  closed  .1'. 
three  months  later  Bayley  had 
gone.  “He  was  an  instigator,  not  . 
an  administrator",  says  Thomp- 
son. 

There  were  subsequently  some 
key  shows  - Graphic  Design  in 
America  and  Dutch  PTT  were 
well  reviewed  - but  Butler's 
Wharf  failed  as  a cultural  quar- 
ter the  tourists  who  had  been 
expected  to  flood  across  Tovre: 
Bridge  never  arrived.  Conran  hadiM 
to  rescue  the  museum  from  colf&J.; 
lapse  with  a ra?m  special  grant"*  - 

In  1992.  Thompson  was  pro- 
moted with  a brief  to  create  a 
business  plan  for  closure.  “It- 
seemed  to  me  that  if  we  democra- 
tised  tbe  place  and  gave  lt  a more 
educational  edge,  we  might  be 
able  to  make  a business  plan  for  _ 
survival."  ; m 

The  Design  Museum’s  turning  I 
point  came  in  1995  with  a Frank-  1 
Lloyd  Wright  exhibition  which  \ 
struck  a mood  and  an  educa-  J ™ 
tional  need,  “it  was  the  firai  j 
show  which  genuinely  impressed 
scholars,  with  material  from  the 
US  which  had  never  crossed  the 
Atlantic  before.  Visitor  nufflba* 
began  to  climb  at  last  and  for  foe 
last  three  years  the  museum  has 
made  a small  profit",  says 
Thompson. 

"We  didn't  really  expect  any*, 
thing  for  the  Design  MuseumU 
because  we  couldn't  see  aflyfi  ■>;' 
future"  Frayling  recalls,  "hut  it  ' 
bus  become  an  indispensable  edu- 
cational resource  now  at  all  l®*'  i 
els.  a gauntlet  has  been  throws  [ 
down  on  behalf  of  design  a**® 
technology,  and  it  has  he® 
picked  up.  I think  we’re  catcWnS 
Terence  up  at  last."  ^ 
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WEEKEND  FT  IX 


f all  the  questions  yon 

could  be  asked,  one  of 

the  wry  best  is: 
which  do  you  prefer? 
It  goes  tight  to  the  guts  of  a 
matter. 

Choose  one.  Yellow  or 
aubergine,  Bose  or  Bang  & 
Olufsen,  alligator  or  ostrich,  - 
Karan  or  Klein,  fttxet  wallpaper 
or  plain  paint.  Bey,  leather  or  - 
lace.  It's  easier  when  Its 
Maxucbaean;  usually  it's  not. 

The  point  of  these  pages  is  to 

cull  the  crowd  and  ease  your 
choices,  to  leaven  the  whole 
dough-spending  experience.  So 
from  my  fridge  to  yours,  a 
cartoon  by  Roz  Chast  that 
-^appeared  In  The  New  Yorker 
f some  years  ago:  a picture  of  two 
petrol  pumps,  side  by  side, 
above  one  a sign  reading 
“Regular”,  above  the  other, 
“Fabulous".  The  aim  here  is  to 

‘ spotlight  the  more  noteworthy 
nozzle. 

This  Weekend  1 taita  over  as 
How  To  Spend  It  editor  from 
Lada  van  der  Post.  She  has  pot 


How  to  Spend  It 

Regular  or  fabulous?  Your  choice 

. V Holfy  Finn  set-  out  to  add  serious  gusto  to  tie  job  of  spending  it 


. and,  in  the  time!  have  read  and  " 
known  her,-  ha*  taught  me  modi 
about  style.  She  is  a mighty 
graceful  act  to  follow.  I .shall 
try.  ;• 

. For  thinking  people,  deciding 
how  to  spend  it,  and  then  “ 
actually  parting  with  money,  - 
.can  be  as  mentally  wrenching  as^ 
tryingto  arder.a  regular  caffbe'/ 
at  Starbuch’s.  If  we  fedmiLl-  ' 
ffirrUlatioiis,  even  all-out 
attacks,  before  handing  over the x 
big  notes,  it  isn't  because  we're  , '■ 
skin  flints  - nectssarily.  It’s 
because  wirntwepitito'  ': 

purchase  matters.  We  are;  in  t&. 
end,  what  w®  choose.  ; 

The  great  tiling  is  thateri^' 
item,  like  every  person,  hasp;-, 
story.  A funritnre-maker  v ; - 
chooses  to  usa  willow  and  ash 


trees,  rather;thanludte,ftjr  a 
reason.  Those  who  xnix  perfumes 
and  potions  to  match  fhe  -. 
essence  - Qie  dBhctory  gist  - of 
a person  are  making  a point.  . - 
Even  sweaters  can  be  - 
tale-tellers.  - . .. 

* Goods  that  are  worthwhile  are 
. die  same  at  peotde  vlu)  are. 

They  donttddle  up  tothe  bar,.. 

- and  slur  at  you,  cataloguing 
thefr  plnsses.  They  are,  tiuply  - 
andwi^reason,hflrd.to  resist.  . 

As  a friend  from  California's. 
‘Napa Talley  saysabont.wtnK  - 
: you.’  know  a good  vintage  when 
your  hand  reaches-tok  a second  - 
' gflasswithont  tbinlring.  These 

pages  tty  to  g^ve  ymi  a taste  of 
things  - tiKir  look  and  smeD 
and  texture -butit Is  always  ”* 
your  hand  that  Sexes.  . 

..  Spirited  cffortaLaf  earning  are . ' 


, what  make  possible  the  devilish 
fun  of  spemfing.  Is  tbjf  buying 
of  things  just  whimsy?  Well,  are , 
we  invertebrate?  Isn't  there' 
more  to  it?  The  particular  - . 

gadgets  and  gizmos,  shirts  and 
skirts,  dreamy  creams  n™^ 
buttery  leather-works  that  - 
appeal,  the  ones  we  are  . 
compelled  to  pluck  from  the  " 
shelves,  matter  to  us.  But  why? 

to  a speedi  he  gave  in  Illinois 
in  1942,  Abraham  Lincoln 
weighed  in  on  the  topic:  ' 

“It  is  said  by  same  that  men  ; ' 
wffl  tidnk  and  act  far  . 

themselves^ 

•’  “Let  os  wtamlne  this.  Let  she 
ask  the  man  who  could  maintain 
this  position  most  stiffly  what  - 
compensation  he will  accept  to 
go  to  Church  some  Sunday  and 
sit  during  the  sermon  with  his 


wife’s  bonnet  upon  Ms  head?  - 

- “Not  a trifle,  rn  venture.  And 
why  not?  There  would  be 
nothing  irreligious  in  it.  nothing 
immoral,  nothing 

— then  why  not?  Is  it  net  . . 
because  there  would,  be 
something  egregiously 
unfashionable  in  It? 

“What  is  the  inftumice  of 
fashion  but  the  influence  that 
other  people’s  actions  have  on 
our  actions  - the  strong 
inclination  each  of  us  feels 
to  do  as  we  see  all  our  neighbors 
dor 

• Now,  Abe  was  a smart 
but  he  dressed  like  a . . .. 
Transylvanian  usher. 

There  is  a reason  these  pages 
are  not  called  Where  To  Spend  it 
or  Whether  To  Spend  It  or  Go 
Ahead,  Spend  It  AIL  Or,  Cm  on 


*n  Covet  Thy  Neighbour.  They're 
called  How  To  Spend  It  Because 
how  you  do  things  - how  you 
think,  walk,  speak  to  waiters, 
how  you  go  about  picking  your 
purchases  »i»d  distributing  your 
ducats  - Is  telling.  It's  got  less 
to  do  with  the  Joneses  than  with 
you.  What  makes  you  different 
makes  you  better. 

Which  is  why,  talking  about 
style  of  all  sorts,  these  pages 
aim  to  be  crisp  not  cryptic, 
smart  not  sugary,  rightly  to 
gauge  what  wfQ  interest  and 
distinguish  you.  They  are 
intended  for  those  keen  on 
extraordinary  tilings,  not  on 
being  dimed. 

A fool  and  his  money  are  soon 
parted,  a sage  and  his  not  long 
after.  We  are  writing  for  the 
latter,  to  add  serious  gusto  and 


Holly  Finn:  ‘How  you  efistributa  your 
ducats  is  foiling'  PtfridaUhn 

hopefully  some  insight,  to  the 
business  of  your  spending. 

Which  do  you  prefer?  What  a 
question. 
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am  in  Florence  and  an 
Italian  is  sniffing  my 
arm.  Between  whiffs, 
he  talks  about  Cherie 
Blair,  how  pretty  and 
smart  she  is.  This  is  not  as 
odd  as  it  sounds. 

Lorenzo  Villoresi  is  a per- 
fume-maker who  creates  cus- 
tomised scent.  Up  here  in 
the  penthouse  of  his  medi- 
eval palnzzo  - you  can  smell 
it  half  a block  away  - is  a 
room  with  a staggering  view 
of  Florence  and  a thousand 
bottles  of  scent  to  work  with, 
including  amber,  sopors  di 
mar i*  (sea  smell),  tobacco, 
grass,  vanilla,  iris  and  chilli 
pepper. 

The  British  prime  minis- 
ter’s wife  has  stopped  by  on 
a couple  of  occasions.  When 
she  was  in  scorch  of  a gift 
for  the  Queen  at  Balmoral, 
Villoresi  suggested  she  take 
the  red  travertine  marble 
dish  with  some  potpourri. 
Scent.  Italian-style,  has  a 
power  that  crosses  borders. 

Everybody  is  different. 
' says  Villoresi.  His  job  is  to 
identify  the  essence  of  that 
individuality  and  enhance  it. 
“It’s  the  most  interesting 
part  of  my  work."  he  says. 

“People  tell  me  everything 
about  themselves,  who  they 
arc.  the  signal  they  want  to 
give,  the  atmosphere. 

“Fragrance  is  like  cloth- 
ing. 1 build  it  up  a layer  at  a 
time.  1 think  erf  mysetf  as  a 
scent  doctor.”  Villoresi  grins 
at  his  own  hyperbole.  Still, 
ho  adds.  “Everyone  comes. 
Rich.  poor,  students,  ambas- 
sadors. Jackie  Kennedy  was 
a client," 

At  42,  Villoresi  is  more 
alchemist  than  simple  scent- 
maker.  A modern  Renais- 
sance hum.  he  reads  philoso- 
phy. cooks,  speaks  several 
languages,  travels,  and  col- 
lects pup  music  from  the 
1950s  and  1960s  l Pc  tula  Clark 
singing  “Downtown- 
while  he  attends  to  my  arm). 


. ia 

ti 


But  Villoresi  is  also  in 
business.  From  his  studio  he 
sells  the  perfume,  as  well  as 
the  soap,  the  potpourri  and 
the  scented  candles  in  white 
alabaster  pots  to  the  best-' 
stores  in  Japan.  Hong  Kong. 
Europe  and  the  US.  In  Lon- 
don, the  LV  line  - exqui- 
sitely packaged  in  the  dark 
blue  crystal  bottles  Villoresi 
designed  himself  - sells  at 
Fortnum  & Mason,  the 
White  House  and  Liberty. 

Villoresi  reckons  his  busi- 
ness is  worth  about  Jim 
now.  It’s  growing  quickly 
and,  he  laughs,  “the  margins 
are  good.  I like  the  idea  I am 
a merchant  But  my  friends, 
of  course,  thought  I was 
completely  crazy  when  I 
began.  I was  supposed  to  be 
a serious  academia”  Vlllor- 
esi’s  father  was  a historian 
and  man  of  letters. 

Only  his  mother  didn’t 
think  her  son  completely 
nuts.  But.  then,  Villoresi’s 
mother  is  a remarkable 
woman,  in  the  late  1940s,  she 
set  up  a shop  selling  Italian 
goods  in  Cairo-  “Before  Eng 
Farouk  fell,”  she  says, 
“everyone  went  to  Cairo.” 

Villoresi  was  boro  and 
grew  up  in  and  around  Flor- 
ence. The  Villa  Villoresi,  just 
outside  the  town,  sits  in  its 
own  lush  gardens,  the  lemon 
trees  heavy  with  fruit  The 
villa  has  the  longest  loggia 
in  Italy,  and  the  rooms  of 
this  summer  palace  are  all 
brilliantly  frescoed.  For 
years,  the  family  has  ran  it 
as  a hotel.  Villoresi  often 
finds  ingredients  for  his  pot- 
pourri - some  spicy,  some 
floral  - in  the  woods  nearby. 

After  he  read  psychology 
in  Florence.  Lorenzo  worked 
his  way  round  London.  Paris 
and  Jerusalem  studying 
ancient  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion. In  the  Middle  Bast 

he  collected  spices  for  cook- 
ing and  a collection  of 
ancient  bottles.  When  • he 


A modem  Renaissance  man  who  is  imittiBngual,  reads  philosophy  and  was  expecktd  to  become  an  academic,  Lorenzo  vatoresl  says:  T think  of  myself  as  a scent  doctor1 


came  home,  his  friends 
started  asking  for  special 
“essences". 

Florence  has  always  had  a 
tradition  for  perfume- 
making.  Modem  perfume 
was  first  made  in  1370  at  the 
command  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  Hungary.  (“My 


1 like  the 
idea  I am  a 
merchant 
But  my 
friends 
thought  I was 
crazy  when 
I began' 


grandmother  was  Hungar- 
ian," points  out  VUloresL) 
But  perfume  really  took  off 
as  an  art  in  Renaissance 
Florence.  Catherine  de  Med- 
ici took  her  personal  per- 
fumer to  France  when  she 
married  the  future  French 
king.  Henry  IL  Now.  in  a 
sense,  perfume  has  come 
home. 


In  the  early  1980s,  Villoresi 
says,  a friend  who  worked  at 
Fendl,  the  Italian  design 
house,  needed  scented  can- 
dles. Placing  an  order,  she 
asked:  “What’s  the  name  of 
your  company?"  He  invented 
a name  and  went  on  to  make 
private  label  goods  for 
Emporio  Armani,  Paul 
Stuart  in  New  York  and 
Lane  Crawford  in  Hong 
Kong. 

Villoresi  experimented 
with  plants,  reading  books, 
making  tinctures,  fiddling 
around  with  distillation 
equipment  “Mostly  what  I 
made  was  a mess.”  he 

gftons. 

By  1990,  Villoresi  was  in 
business.  He  built  perfumes 
for  individual  clients,  and 
designed  crystal  bottles  and 
leather  cases,  as  well  as  the 
travertine  dishes  for  the  pot- 
pourri. His  scents  became  an 
international  cult  He  has  a 
staff  of  five  now,  as  well  as 
several  consultants,  and  has 
built  a new  laboratory  near 
hfa  family  home. 

For  part  of  every  year  be 
travels  the  world.  From  time 
to  time,  like  a Medici  magi- 
cian, he  turns  up  in  New 
York,  Hong  Kong,  London, 


showing  his  wares,  demon- 
strating his  facility  for  cus- 
tomised scent-making. 

In  the  past  few  years,  says 
Villoresi.  people  have  started 
to  want  specialist  perfume. 
“They  do  not  want  things 
they  can  buy  in  a duty-free 
shop  at  any  airport" 

This  is  a family  business 
and  VllloresS’s  partner  is  his 
wife  Ludovica,  a spirited, 
warm  woman  of  Russian 
descent  - her  grandfather 
fled  the  revolution  and  set- 
tled in  Italy.  A Renaissance 
beauty  with  pale  red-gold 
hair,  Ludovica  speaks  half  a 
dozen  languages  fluently. 

When  she  met  her  future 
husband  at  a party  In 
Venice,  she  was  running  her 
family’s  farm  near  Padua. 
After  a few  years  of  commut- 
ing, she  moved  back  to  Flor- 
ence where  she  had  grown 
up  and  married. 

The  summer  before  last, 
Ludovica  was  in  old  jeans 
painting  the  studio  wall 
when  the  buzzer  went.  It 
was  August.  Florence  was 
shut  up  tight. 

Ludovica  ran  down  the 
stairs  and,  she  recalls: 
“There  was  a good  looking 
dark-haired  woman  at  the 


door.  She  said  she  had  read 
about  us  in  Britain.  J said  we 
were  closed.  She  said  she 
really  wanted  to  buy  some  of 
our  things."  Ludovica 

laughs 

“Suddenly,  I realised  who 


it  was.  Cherie  Blair  bought 
some  Christmas  presents 
and  invited  us  to  their  villa." 

This  year  she  made  a 
return  visit  “I  tried  to  he 
very  cool,"  Ludovica  grins, 
“but  it  was  a bit  hard  to  do 


ACaFGfcz 

when  she  asked  me  what  1 
thought  would  be  nice  to 
take  to  the  Queen." 

■ Lorenzo  ViUoresi,  Via  de  ’ 
Bardi,  U 50125  Florence : tel 
( 055)  234  Jl  87.  fax  (055)  234 
5893. 
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- THE  BED  YOUR  BACK  HAS  BEEN  ACHING  FOR 

The  DUX  sleep  concept  pure  and  simple:  A bed  that  improves  your  sleep,  energises 
you  and  helps  you  perform  better  the  next  day.  So  come  in  and  try  the  DUX  bed,  the 
bed  your  back  has  been  aching  fee.  Only  available  in  DUXIANA  shops. 


DUXIANA 

46  George  Sneer 
London 
WlHJRF 
0171-486  2363 


DUXIANA 

1 1 Upper  High  Street 
Winchester 
Hampshire 
S023  BUT 
01962-877766 
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DUXIANA 

4 Montpellier  Gardens 
Harrogate 
North  Yorkshire 
HGl  2TF 
01423-306603 


HOW  TO  SPEND  IT 


Weaving  a magic  wand 


Guy  Martin  tells  the 
story  of  a general 
practitioner  friend 
who  commissioned 
him  to  design  a 

practical  but  “different”  consulting 
room  chair.  It  had  to  do  the  basics, 
like  provide  for  good  posture.  It 
also  had  to  do  something  more 
abstract'  make  the  doctor  seem 
more  comforting.  Patients  should 
be  encouraged  to  regard  the  chair 
as  part  of  the  “healing  process". 

“It  took  me  2’.i  years  to  get  it 
right."  says  Martin.  But.  he  adds, 
“the  development  process  produced 
a lot  of  ideas  that  1 fed  into  other 
furniture  designs,  and  a variant  of 
the  chair  - 1 tall  it  my  ‘cathedral' 
design  - is  now  my  best-selling 
item". 

Martin  has  been  developing  his 
designs  for  three  decades.  In  early 
autumn,  he  leaves  his  home  each 


Clive  Fewins  admires  furniture  made  from  ash  and  willow 


week  in  a Somerset  village  on  a 
foray  to  coppice  ash  In  nearby 
woodlands.  A little  farther  away, 
on  the  Somerset  Levels,  be  buys 
willow  from  local  grocers  - either 
in  batches  with  the  bark  left  on,  or 
in  wands  that  have  been  boiled  and 
stripped  to  a clean  white  colour. 

From  these  primitive  sources, 
Martin  makes  sculptural  ash  and 
willow  furniture.  Despite  the  cheap 
and  rustic  materials,  his  work  is 
anything  but  traditional. 

The  shape  of  his  chairs  is 
minimalist.  After  spending  most  of 
his  life  as  a designer,  teacher  and 
sculptor  - 25  years  as  assistant  to 
sculptor  Sir  Anthony  Caro  and  six 
years  as  chief  design  tutor  at  John 
Makepeace's  nearby  Parnham 
College  - one  of  his  main 
objectives  is  to  reduce  his  designs 
even  more  to  essentials,  to 
elemental  shape. 


“My  aim  is  to  get  every  aspect  of 
the  object  correct,"  says  Martin,  52. 
This  means  understanding 
people's  needs  and  producing  a 
piece  that  is  ecologically 
sustainable  and  naturally 
processed,  made  without  resorting 
to  chemical  adhesives  and  in  which 
every  part  of  the  design  does  a 
job." 

Martin  does  not  believe  he  has 
yet  achieved  this  in  all  his  designs. 
But  it  is  only  2'h  years  since  he 
started  Guy  Martin  Furniture. 

After  leaving  Parnham,  he  sold 
most  of  the  woodworking 
machinery  he  had  acquired.  To 
make  the  chairs,  stools,  tables  and 
other  Items  that  now  sustain  his 
one-man  business,  he  decided  to 
use  only  a bandsaw  to  shape  the 
rough  pieces  of  ash  and  an  electric 
router  to  fit  the  willow  seating  and 
backs  into  the  ash  frame.  . 


The  ash  spars  are  finished  with 
an  electric  drum  sander,  but  the 
rest  of  the  work  is  done  by  hand. 
Martin  will  not  use  a lathe  to  turn 
the  ash  legs  and  spars.  “A  turned 
object  loses  its  hand-made 
richness,"  he  says. 

He  has  rejected  woven  willow  in 
bis  furniture,  part  of  a conscious 
attempt  to  get  away  from  using  the 
materia]  in  a conventional  way. 

The  strength  for  which  willow  is 
noted  is  given  to  his  rockers, 
rec liners  and  dining  chairs  by  a 
process  he  rails  “dry  lamination'’. 
All  his  chair-seats  have  two  skins  of 
willow  separated  by  ash  batons, 
which  create  the  curved  element 
and  give  the  seat  its  great  strength. 
The  effect  is  that  of  a box  girder 
bridge."  says  Martin. 

Every  element  in  his  furniture  is 
structural.  Any  aesthetic  appeal 
comes  from  an  appreciation  of  the 


work  each  piece  Is  doing.  “People 
tell  me  my  pieces  have  a Japanese 
feel,  but  1 have  never  been  to 
Japan,"  Martin  says. 

“Certainly  they  incorporate  the 
Japanese  ideas  of  honesty  to 
materials,  processes  and  needs. 
However,  because  It  is  not  driven 
by  aesthetics  I think  my  furniture 
has  more  of  a Shaker  feel  to  it. 

“I  like  to  feel  my  chairs  embrace 
the  human  form  - they  have  arms, 
necks,  heads,  seats,  legs  and  feet 
On  their  own  they  have  a human 
presence  without  a human  being 
there.”  Whether  or  not  Guy 
Marian's  furniture  strikes  you  as 
human,  a piece  of  it  does  have  a 
curiously  healing  effect. 

■ Prices  range  from  £275  to  £575. 
Guy  Martin  Furniture  is  at  Craum 
Studios,  Old  Crown  Cottage, 
Greenhorn,' Crewkeme,  Somerset 
TA1SSQE.  Tel:  01308-868122. 
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Left  to  right: 

□ ‘Cathedrae  chair,  in  coppiced  ash  and  cultivated 
willow,  £450 

□ Music  stand/book  stand/lectern,  in  ash  and  willow, 

£475 

P ‘Stave’  storage  for  100  CDs,  in  ash  and  willow,  £349  \ 
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Fashion 


Bold  comfort 
for  the 


Clockwise,  from  top  left 

□ Fuchsia  pink  sweater,  £346,  white  embroidered  start,  £396,  by 
Matthew  W9nmson  at  Browns,  23-27  South  Molten  Street, 
London  W1  (tab  01 71-253  4200) 
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□ Pale  pink  cashmere  sleeveless  top,  £218,  by  Martin  Kidman  at 
ToWo,  309  Brampton  Road.  London  SW3  (tot  0171-614  0016). 


V White  cashmere  embroidered  cardigan,  £405,  cashmere  top, 
£257,  by  Matthew  WUamson  at  Browns,  as  before.  Nude  sweater 
with  gold  sequins,  £330,  by  Martin  Kidman  atTokio,  as  before. 
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sweater  set 


Designers  are  making  trend-setters  of  classic 
cardigans  and  tank  tops,  writes  Karen  Wheeler 


P 


□ Nude  sweater  with  gold  sequins,  £330,  nude  twff  heater 
trousers,  £78,  by  Martin  Kidman  at  Tottia,  83  before. 


Q Burgundy  merino  wool  tank  top,  £85,  matching  merino  wool 
skirt,  £85,  by  Sara  Deariove  at  Browns,  as  before. 


Knitwear  is  not  what 
it  used  to  be.  Tradi- 
tionally a safe,  cosy 
purchase,  now  it  is 
just  as  likely  to  be  frivolous 
as  functional.  Who  wuuld 
have  thought  that  the  classic 
twin-set  could  become  a 
trend-setter? 

Lainey  Keogh  helped  push 
the  boundaries  of  knitwear, 
by  proving  it  could  be  worn 
for  evening.  Labels  such  as 
Malo.  Lucien  Pellat-Finet 
and  Rebecca  Moses  have 
done  for  cashmere  what  Sir 
Terence  Conran  did  far  the 
sofa. 

Before  Pellat-Finet  and  Co. 
cashmere  styling  was  pedes- 
trian - a roll-neck,  sweater 
was  as  daring  as  it  got.  But 
now  funky,  striped  sweaters, 
sexily  cropped  cardigans  and 
camisoles,  and  bold  use  of 
colour  are  the  norm.  The 
two  newest  names  to  note. 
Martin  Kidman  and  Sara 
Deariove,  have  raised  the 
game  considerably. 

Both  have  a good  pedigree, 
having  worked  Tor  Joseph 
Ettedgui  on  the  bighly  suc- 
cessful Joseph  Tricot  range 
before  starting  their  own  col- 
lections. Their  styles,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  more  dif- 
ferent. 

Kidman’s  knitwear  has  a 
more  artistic  and  decorative 
feel.  It  comes  in  delicious 


colours,  with  designs  laced 
through  with  ribbons,  deli- 
cately hand-embroidered 
with  flowers  or  sprinkled 
with  sequins.  A typical  gar- 
ment is  a lacy  lilac  top  with 
a ribbon  trim  at  the  neck. 

The  appeal  is  in  the  detail: 
Kidman  does  belts,  ribbons, 
buttons  at  the  shoulder,  or 
delicate  ties  that  make  all 
the  difference,  explains  Paul 


Kidman's 
cardigans  axe 
a must-have 
among  the 
smart  crowd 
living  in 
Brompton 
Cross 


Sexton,  co-owner  of  Kob 
Samui  in  Covent  Garden. 
The  minutiae  are  carefully 
calculated,  with  lots  of  hand- 
finishing and  exactly  the 
right  proportions  and  bal- 
ance. says  Manami  Sloiey, 
whose  shop  Tokio  in  Bromp- 
ton Road  was  the  first  to 
stock  Kidman's  designs. 

His  little  cardigans  are  a 
must-have  among  the  smart 


crowd  who  inhabit  the  fash- 
ionable Brompton  Cross  area 
of  London  iTocca  shift  dress 
and  tiny  bag  territory).  Kid- 
man has  also  been  gaining  a 
following  among  fashion 
cognoscenti  Kate  Caps  haw. 
(Mrs  Steven  Spielberg), 
Courtney  Love,  and  Helena 
Christiansen  - who  once 
declared  that  the  most 
wanted  item  in  a woman’s 
wardrobe  was  a Martin  Kid- 
man jumper  - are  all  fans. 

Kidman,  37,  was  snapped 
up  by  Ettedgui  at  his  degree 
show  for  St  Martia's  School 
of  Art  in  1985.  He  worked  at 
Joseph  for  to  years,  finally 
as  design  director  for  the 
Tricot  range.  He  still  makes 
the  floral-patterned  handi- 
craft style  sweaters,  synony- 
mous with  Tricot  in  the 
early  19550s,  for  private  cli- 
ents. Meanwhile,  his  own- 
label  designs  are  wide-rang- 
ing and  quintessentiaily 
English.  He  does  everything 
from  delicate  camisoles  to 
chunkier  cable  knits. 

His  recent  winter  collec- 
tion was  called  Jackie  0 
Goes  To  Aspen;  his  current 
spring/summer  collection  is 
inspired  by  the  early  1980s 
and  features  tongue-in-cheek 
styles  alongside  the. covet* 
able  lace  hand-knits  and 
refined  cotton  sweaters. 
These  include  one  shoulder 
tops  emblazoned  with  palm 
tree  or  Cadillac  motifs  and 
Joan  Collins-inspired  navy 
and  fuchsia  tops  - not  to 
everyone's  taste,  but  amus- 
ing, nonetheless. 

A visit  to  bis  showroom 
gives  clues  to  his  quirky 
style.  It  is  not  the  usual 
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Photographer.  Daniel  Ward 
StySst  SeRna  Levinson 
Model:  Laura  Rounded  at  Storm 
Make-up:  J&ne  Sracfey  at  the  Worn 
Hor.  Raphael  at  MfchaeJjobn 
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stark  designer  showroom 
but  is  exceptionally  pretty 
with  pale  blue  walls,  a rose- 
patterned  rug  on.  the 
stripped  white  floor  and 
dainty  antique  chairs. 
Arranged  artfully  aronnd  are 
his  junk  shop  finds. 

Kidman  - who  is  also  knit- 
wear consultant  for  high 
street  retailer  Jigsaw  - 
always  ' has  an  eye  towards 
the  next  big  thing.  Though 
florals  featured  strongly  in 
last  summer's  collection,  he 
now  pronounces  himself  sick 
of  Sowers.  Instead,  he  sees  a 
return  to  the  romantic  style 


NOW  ON 

23-27  SOUTH  MOLTON  STREET  Wl 
6C  SLOANE  STREET  SW1 


EMMA  HOPE 


SALE 


STARTS  TODAY 


WOOD  STOVES 

AT  LOW  PRICES 
IT  you  know  exactly  tbe  model 
arvd  brand  required.  We  can 
probably  supply.  Delivered 
boxed  to  your  door. 
Usual  fejcfliUcs. 


53  Suune  Sq,  SWl  0171 259  9566 
33  Anweil  St  ECl  0I?1 833  2367 


Frt*  true  your  enqulrty  to 
08000924010 


epitomised  by  Lady  Diana 
Spencer  in  her  Earl’s  Court 
□atshare  days.  That  pie- 
crust frtU  shirt  of  the  early 
1980s  suddenly  looks  abso- 
lutely right  he  declares. 

Sarah  Deariove ’s  knitwear 
Is  not  as  instantly  arresting 
as  Kidman’s,  but  has  con- 
noisseur appeal.  The  Comme 
des  (jargons  of  the  knitwear 
world,  her  approach  is  eso- 
teric, her  garments  complex. 
A typical  design  Is  a black  or 
cream  sweater  of  luxurious 
8-ply  cashmere,  twisted 
seamlessly  around  the  body 
to  create  an  asymmetric 
effect 

Her  small  collection 
includes  technically  con- 
structed pieces  and  shapes 
that  have  never  been  seen 
before.  Her  sweaters  twist 
around  the  body  in  an 
unbroken  rib.  allowing  her 
to  abandon  shoulder  and 
side  seams.  In  contrast  to 
the  styles  that  lit  like  a puz- 


zle, she  also  does  plain 
pieces  reduced  to  complete 
simplicity.  Rich-woman-in-a- 
ski-resort  Is  how  she 
describes  the  look. 

Deariove' s most  popular 
design  is  a long  ribbed  cardi- 
gan which  hangs  off  the 
shoulders  like  a shawl  and 
looks  as  If  It  has  been  made 
from  one  piece.  Most  of  her 
designs  come  in  taupe, 
cream  or  black:  the  designs 
are  so  complex  it  is  best  to 
stick  to  neutral  colours,  she 
explains,  adding:  “I  will 
always  have  a crew  neck  and 
a V-neck  in  my  collection, 
but  they  will  not  be  like 
everybody  else's."  Her  ambi- 
tion is  to  create  the  perfect 
seamless  cashmere  sweater. 

Like  Kidman.  Deariove,  25, 
is  a graduate  of  Central  St 
Martin's.  Upon  graduation, 
she  was  immediately 
employed  by  Joseph  Etted- 
gui after  a tipoff  from  Andre 
Leon  Tally  of  American 


Vogue.  Deariove  was  hired 
to  work  on  the  Tricot  range, 
with  the  specific  brief  to 
reinterpret  the  famous 
Joseph  rib. 

Since  then  she  has  been 
hired  as  a consultant  to  the 
knitwear  division  of  cult 
label  Tocca  (her  influence 
will  be  seen  in  the  autumn 
1999  collection).  Based  In 
San  Francisco,  Deariove  is  a 
name  to  remember. 

Although  not  a- knitwear 
specialist,  Matthew  William- 
son  also  deserves  a mention. 
His  spring  collection  con- 
tains some  of  the  best  knit- 
wear around  Sparkly  twin- 
sets  spun  from  delicate  one- 
ply  cashmere  in  orange, 
fuchsia,  or  white  (pure  Snow 
Queen)  are  irresistibly  ultra- 
modern, as  is  his  V-neck 
sleeveless  tank  in  orange 
cashmere  with  fuchsia  Lurex 
trim. 

Received  wisdom  may  be 
that,  come  the  millennium. 


well  all  don  futuristic,  sci-fi 
clothing.  But  it  is  the  home- 
spun cardigan  and  sweater  - 
going  boldly  forward,  in  a 
comforting  way  - that  are. 
here  to  stay. 

M Martin  Kidman  at  Tofdo, 
309  Brompton  Hd.  SW2  and 
Soh  Sanaa.  65  Monmouth  St, 
WC2.  Sara  Deariove  at 
Browns.  23-27  South  Motion 
St  Wl. 
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The  Scottish  Way-i 

Celebrate  YK2  in  style,  chQQcji 
from  an  entire  Georgian  KM§j 
house  to  a Castle.  Bespc*»  >^ 
service  far  the  wdt  hededf  •- 
reveller  inel.  Cooks,  wait  &ifl£E. 
lux  cars  of  helicopters.  - • 

Tel.  MacDonald  & Co. 

on0131538  735l 

for  the  of  the  next  century. 
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WEEKEND  FT  XI 


FOOD  AND  DRINK 


, The  new  year  starts  in  Paris  for  Nicholas  Lander,  who  visits  TaiUevent,  and  Anissa  Helou,  who  tries  sweetbreads 


a 
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The  receptionist  at  Tail- 
levent, the  three-star 
Michelin  restaurant 
off  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees,  smiled,  bowed, 
ticked  my  name  off  his  list  and 
banded  me  over  to  the  premier 
maitre  d 'hotel  who  led  me 
through  the  first  of  three  plush 
dining  rooms,  built  for  the  Due 
de  Moray  in  1852,  to  a corner 
table  where  I sank  into  a ban- 
quette. 

I was  handed  a large  linen  nap- 
kin, a copy  of  a most  beautiful 
menu  and  a mini  vintage  chart  - 
one  of  which  was  considerately 
placed  on  every  table  - and  I was 
told  that  Jean-Claude  Vrinat. 
Taillevent's  owner  and  one  of  the 
world's  most  respected  restaura- 
teurs. would  be  with  me  shortly. 
- >V rinat  duly  arrived,  smiting  as 
yever,  having  just  made  sure  that 
- the  customers  at  the  other  17 
tables  were  as  he  would  wish  and 
as  comfortable  as  they  would 
want  to  be.  He  is  62  but  looks 
younger,  with  only  the  red 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  d'Harmeur 
on  his  suit  to  mark  his  achieve- 
ments. 

An  almost  boyish  expression 
crosses  his  face  whenever  he 
talks  about  his  passions,  such  as 
the  gardens  of  Sussex,  Kent  and 
Scotland,  and,  above  all,  the  food, 
wine  and  restaurants. 

Before  I could  ask  him  about 
any  of  this,  there  was  the  small 
matter  of  what  we  would  eat.  Vri- 
nat  quietly  suggested  that  I leave 
the  choice  to  him.  We  would 
begin  with  two  first  courses,  a 
mousse  of  sea  urchins  foQowed 
.by  sauteed  scallops  with  grated 
iViack  truffles.  Then,  because  it 
ijfras  in  season,  we  would  share 
' the  classic  hare  & la  roytxle.  Next 
to  the  table  were  two  burgundies, 
a 1986  Chevalier  Montrachet  from 
Deleger  and  a 1935  Volnay  from 
de  Montille.  1 was  in  the  best  of 
hands. 

A question  was  on  the  tip  of 
my  tongue  when  two  small  bowls 
arrived.  “A  little  watercress  soup 
to  begin  with  because  it  is  cold 
outside,"  V rinat  explained.  1 
gratefully  accepted  the  dollop  of 
crime  fraiche  and  caviar  that 
accompanied  it. 

In  the  age  of  the  super  chef  and 
the  growing  number  of  large  res- 
taurant groups,  1 asked  whether 
there  was  still  a future  for  the 
independent  restaurateur. 

"1  think  so.”  Vrinat  replied, 
“although  I am  aware  that  today 
Tnillevent  is  the  only  one  of  the 
21  three-star  restaurants  in 
ffrancc  owned  by  a restaurateur, 
jot  by  a chef.  But  the  situation  is 
changing  and  the  top  chefs,  such 
as  Alain  Ducasse  and  Paul 
Bocuse.  who  are  running  more 
than  one  restaurant,  spend  less 
and  less  time  at  their  stoves  and 
are  gradually  being  transformed 
into  restaurateurs  themselves. 

“They  realise  that  to  be  suc- 
cessful. to  make  sufficient  profit 
to  invest  continually  to  maintain 
standards  for  the  customers,  you 
have  to  be  demanding,  to  watch 
every  detail." 

Vrinat  sets  a good  example  by 
arriving,  with  his  wife,  at  Taille- 
vent  each  weekday  at  Sam  and 
leaving  after  midnight,  a routine 
he  has  followed  for  the  past  36 
years  since  leaving  business 
school.  “The  early  morning  is 
crucial,"  he  says,  “to  check  faxes 
and  reservations  and  to  inspect 
ti  the  produce." 

Taillevent  is  exceptional  in 
m that  all  its  staff  are  French.  In  its 
8 52  years,  the  restaurant  has  had 

only  four  head  chefs  tone  of 
whom  stayed  tor  only  two  years! 
and  a loyal  staff  - the  barman 
has  been  pouring  drinks  for  32 
years  while  the  premier  maitre  d‘ 
started  as  a lfi-yearold.  25  years 
ago. 

When  Vrinat  excused  himself 
to  take  a phone  call  1 imagined 
how  easv  it  would  be  to  sit  here 


Jean-Cfaude  Vrinat  in  Ms  wine  shop;  Tafilevant  Is  the  only  one  of  tha  21  three-star  rest— nt»  in  Franco  owned  by  a restaurateur,  not  by  a chef  pmicocpar 

Pleasures  that  add  up 
to  three -star  success 


quietly  as  revolution  raged  out- 
side. On  his  return,  I asked  him 
about  May  1968,  the  year  of  the 
student  riots  in  Paris.  “We  car- 
ried on  as  usual."  was  his  reply. 
"Everyone  came  to  work, 
although  business  was  down  by 
more  than  50  per  cent. 

"Quite  simply,  a restaurant  is  a 
team  effort  and  no  part  of  what 
we  do  can  let  the  rest  down.  For 
the  customer  and  for  me,  the 
waiting  staff  have  to  be  as  good 
as  the  kitchen,  the  pastry  section 
has  to  be  the  equal  of  the  somme- 
lier and  the  wines  we  serve.  Ach- 
ieving this,  seeing  my  customers 
leave  happy  or  receiving  their 
thank  you  letters,  are  the 
reward." 

Another  reward  is  greeting 
returning  customers.  Near  us 
were  two  tables  of  Americans 
who  visit  Taillevent  whenever 
they  are  in  Paris  and  who  always 
leave  the  choice  of  menu  and 
wine  to  the  maitre  d'.  At  lunch- 
time. 70  per  cent  of  the  customers 
are  French,  60  per  cent  at  dinner. 
Three-quarters  of  lunchtime  bills 
are  settled  by  account  However, 
there  is  a regular  flow  of  tourists, 
who  will  have  booked  more  than 
a mdnth  in  advance  for  dinner. 
For  a lucky  few,  Taillevent  is  the 
ultimate  executive  dining  room. 

Vrinat  has.  however,  ensured 
continued  pre-eminence  by  an 
extraordinary  devotion  to  detail 
“When  a young  chef  comes  here  1 
am  not  interested  in  what  he  has 
cooked  before.  I never  ask  them 


to  copy  someone  else’s  recipe.  1 
am  only  interested  in  the  skills 
they  have  or  which  they  may 
have  absorbed  from  working  in 
other  great  kitchens.  The  disci- 
pline and  organisation  of  work- 
ing with  Joel  Robuchon.  for 
example,  or  the  family  atmo- 
sphere and  humility  chez  Pic  in 
the  Rhdne. 

“With  that  frame  of  mind,  we 

‘I  realised  that 
to  offer  the  best 
wines  at  the 
best  prices  I 
have  to  buy  as 
soon  as  the 
wines  are 
released’ 

can  develop  our  menus  which  we 
change  about  five  times  a year, 
never  putting  more  than  two  or 
three . flavours  into  one  dish  or 
you  risk  overpowering  the  pal- 
ate.” . 

Vrinat  seeks  the  same  refine- 
ment in  his  wines.  Over  the  past 
25  years,  he  calculates  that  he 
has  bought  more  than  2m  bottles 
and  he  feels  this  given  him 
even  more  excitement  than  food. 
When  in  Paris  - but  not  in  the 
restaurant  - he  is  invariably  in 


his  nearby  wine  shop,  Les  Caves 
Taillevent,  where  the  computer 
screen-saver  displays  the  pebbles 
of  the  Chateauneof  vineyards.  At 
the  weekends,  when  Taillevent  is 
closed,  he  is  off  tasting  in  the 
French  vineyards  with  his  wife 
without  whom,  he  romantically 
adds,  he  neither  tastes  nor  buys 
wine  so  welL 

“Twenty-six  years  ago  I was 
standing  in  the  cellars  of  Robert 
Jayer  Gfiles  in  Burgundy  and  I 
tasted  what  I thought  was  his 
best  barrel 

“When  1 tried  to  buy  it  I was 
told  it  had  been  sold  to  an  Ameri- 
can wine  merchant  and  I realised 
that  to  offer  the  best  wines  at  the 
best  prices  J have  to  buy  every 
year  as  soon  as  the  wines  are 
released.  The  restaurant  has 
800,000  bottles  stored  away  in  two 
cellars  around  Paris,  but  today  1 
am  concerned  that  whenever  I 
visit  those  regions  of  France 
offering  the  best  value,  such  as 
the  Languedoc,  RousiUau  and  the 
areas  around  Bordeaux  such  as 
COtes  de  Fronsac,  the  French 
buyers  are  continually  being 
beaten  by  British  and  American 
wine  importers." 

As  a result  of  his  expertise,  Vri- 
nat receives  about  50  business 
proposals  a year  to  act  as  consul- 
tant, to  become  a partner  or  to 
Wen  the  second  TaiUevent  So 
far,  he  has  only  accepted  two. 
The  first  is  in  Tokyo  where  Japa- 
nese investors  put  up  ail  the 
money  for  Vrinat  and  Joel  Robu- 


chon to  open  a restaurant  bou- 
kmgerie  and  patisserie  and  a wine 
shop  within  a reconstructed 
French  ch&teou. 

Subsequently,  he  hay  advised 
on  the  relaunch  of  Prunier.  the 
famous  fish  restaurant  but  this 

arrangement  is  coining  to  an  and. 
"Restaurants  must  come  from 
the  heart”  he  explained. 

There  were  now  three  desserts 
on  the  table  - a caramel 
icecream,  a chocolate  marquise 
with  a pistachio  sauce  and  some 
very  alcoholic  marinated  cher- 
ries. I felt  slightly  awkward,  hav- 
ing saved  the  most  sensitive,  per- 
sonal questions  for  the  sweetest 
part  of  the  meal  But  I wanted  to 
know  how,  living  perpetually  in  a 
world  of  fine  wine  and  food,  he 
stayed  so  slim.  Vrinat  laughed. 
“There  is  no  secret  except  1 never 
finish  a meal  without  cheese  and 
dessert.”  He  noticed  the  surprise 
on  my  face  and  politely  repeated 
his  trade  secret 

Then  there  is  the  question  of 
his  succession.  His  daughter, 
Val&ie,  runs  the  wine  business 
but  who  will  keep  alive  V esprit  de 
To&even#  Vrinat  kept  smiling. 
“I  have  the  same  enthusiasm  and 
passion  for  this  restaurant  today 
as  I had  when  I started  80  years 
ago.  I have  do  intention  of  retir- 
ing and  when  the  time  comes  for 
me  to  stop,  a solution  will  pres- 
ent itself.  The  right  person  will 
come  along.  ” 

N.L. 


Offal  good 
news  from 
France 

Offal  has  become  a dirty  charcoal  brazier  so  the  tripe 
word.  Or  at  least,  it 
has  in  England.  Not 
surprising,  really. 


Originally,  offal  was  referred  to 
as  garbage  and  If  you  look  up 
garbage  in  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary,  yon  will  find  it 
defined  as  "the  offal  of  an 
animal  used  for  food;  esp.  the 
entrails”.  Indeed,  as  early  as 
1911  Encyclopedia  Britamdca 
gives  a definition  as  “putrid, 
flesh,  carrion”. 

In  spite  of  the  unappetising 
name,  offal  used  to  be  much 
appreciated  in  England.  The 
taste  for  it  started  to  wane  after 
the  second  world  war,  when 
people  ate  a lot  of  it  because  it 
was  not  rationed.  When  meat 
became  more  widely  available, 
people  started  turning  away 
from  offal. 

Recently,  the  BSE  crisis 
affected  offal  sales  and  many 
cuts  are  no  longer  on  sale  in 
BwgianH,  including  lamb’s  heads, 
brains,  feet  and  even  oxtail.  As  a 
result,  few  restaurants  have  offal 
on  their  menus,  except  for  those 
whose  taste  for  what  food  writer 
Jane  Grigson  described  as  “the 
basis  of  many  of  the  most 
delicate  and  delightful  dishes  it 
is  possible  to  make”  is  still 
unaffected  by  fashion  or  health 
concerns. 

The  situation  in  Paris  is  very 
different.  Not  only  will  your 
local  butcher  or  tripier  supply 
you  with  any  offal  you  fancy,  but 
the  great  French  specialities  are 
still  firmly  on  the  menu. 

At  Chez  Georges  (+38  1 42  60 
07 IX),  a charming  bistrot  just 
off  Place  Victoire.  the  menu 
includes  salade  de  museau  de 
boeuf  (beef  snout  salad),  ris  de 
veau  aux  moriUes  (veal 
sweetbreads  with  morels), 
rogrnms  de  veau  grilles  (grilled 
veals  kidneys)  and  pieds  de  pore 
desosses  et  grilles  (grilled  boned 
pigs’  feet).  The  museau  salad, 
which  came  in  a large  saladier 
for  us  to  have  as  much  as  we 
wanted,  was  beautifully 
seasoned  with  enough  vinegar  to 
lift  the  bland,  gelatinous  meat 

The  sweetbreads  were  cooked 
to  perfection  and  bathed  in  a 
light,  creamy  sauce  with  a 
generous  garnish  of  morels.  The 
kidneys  were  perfectly  crisp  on 
the  outside  and  very  pink  inside, 
while  the  pigs*  feet  were  railed 
in  a luscious,  crunchy  chapehrre 
(breadcrumbs)  and,  even  though 
they  had  been  booed,  they 
looked  as  if  they  had  not  been 
touched. 

Sadly,  tkte  de  veau  sauce 
gribiche  was  not  on  the  menu 
that  day  but,  according  to  the 
friend  who  accompanied  me, 
when  it  is  there  it  is  one  of  the 
best  versions  in  Paris. 

Not  for  from  Chez  Georges,  in 
les  Halles,  is  Pharamond  (+33 1 
42  83  06  72),  world  famous  for 
his  tripes  A la  mode  de  Caen.  The 
Pharamond  family  brought  the 
recipe  with  them  from  their 
native  Normandy  in  1832.  It  Is 
still  prepared  today  as  it  was 
then:  rinsed  under  a trickle  of 
cold  water  for  24  hours,  then 
blanched  in  four  changes  of 
water  before  being  cooked  with 
carrots  and  beef  feet  in  white 
wine  and  spices  for  another  26 
hoars.  It  is  served  over  a 


stays  blistering  hot. 

If  you  are  a slow  eater,  the 
waiter  win  bring  back  the 
brazier.  Definitely  worth  a visit, 
not  least  because  the  interior  has 
remained  unchanged  since  it  was 
redone  for  the  Exposition 
Universelle  of  1900. 

Further  east,  in  La  Bastille, 
the  guortier  branche  of  the 
moment,  you  will  find  Le  Pied 
Bare  (+33  1 43  79  87  069,  a simple 
establishment  but  the  only  one 
In  Paris  to  serve  one  of  France’s 
enfinary  treasures:  pieds  de  Pore 
d la  Sainte  Menehould  (pigs’  feet 
that  have  been  cooked  for  so 
long,  over  24  hours,  that  you  can 
eat  the  bones). 

The  recipe  is  a secret  and  only 
RebiDard  Fils,  ironically  a 
vegetarian,  has  it  It  was  given 
to  him  by  his  mother.  She,  in 
turn,  was  given  it  by  a Mr 
Pierard  who  had  worked  at  the 
Hotel  Basinet  in  Sainte 
Menehonld  where  General  de 
Gaulle  used  to  order  trotters. 
While  there,  Pierard  managed  to 
coax  the  recipe  from  Mme 
Bazfnet. 

Within  walking  distance  from 
Le  Pled  Rare  is  Le  Passage  (+33 1 
49  29  97  64),  another  unique 
place,  the  only  restaurant  In 
Paris  to  offer  a choice  of  seven 
andouiUettes  (chitterlings),  each 
from  a different  region.  I can 
especially  recommend  the 
mellow-tasting  andouiUette 
Lyormaise,  made  with /raise  de 
veau  (veal  mesentery,  or 
Intestinal  membrane)  although 
the  other  two  I tasted,  a smaller 
one  with  herbs  from  SouHe  and 
another  cooked  enfricass&e  with 
sweetbreads,  were  good,  too. 

Back  to  the  7th  ammdissement 
and  the  Monttessny  (+33  1 45  55 
01 90),  a small  Lyonnais 
caj£-comptoir  whose  owner 
worked  for  Bocuse,  for  a great 
speciality  from  Lyons,  le  tabUer 
de  sapeur.  The  tabUer  is  a large 
piece  of  tripe  that  is  boiled, 
breaded  and  then  fried  or  baked. 
You  could  almost  mistake  it  for 
an  eseofope  milanaise.  If  you  are 
squeamish  about  tripe,  but  still 
would  like  to  try  it,  this  dish  is 
your  best  introduction, 
especially  at  the  Monttessny . 

Finally,  to  a restaurant  where 
the  atmosphere  is  so  warm  and 
old-fashioned  that  yon  could 
easily  think  yon  are  in  one  iff 
those  old  films  with  Simone 
Signoret  and  Yves  Montand, 
sitting  and  smoking  in  a corner 
- Le  Restaurant  da  Marche  (+33 
1 48  28  31  55).  Cbristiane  Massia, 
the  chef-owner,  buys  most  of  her 
produce  directly  from  forms  in 
the  Sud-Ouest.  She  serves  salade 
de  geziers  confits  (goose  gizzards), 
goose  heart  stew,  aiguiUettes  (the 
flesh  that  sticks  to  the  breast 
bone  of  the  goose,  which  she 
considers  offal)  in  an  exquisite 
sweet-spicy  sauce  and,  of  course, 
fabulous  foie  gras,  either  en 
tsrrme  or  en  escalope. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
offal  will  return  to  more  English 
menus? 

■ For  further  information:  he 
Paris  des  Envies  Gourmandes 
(BFM  Flarnmarion  1999,  FFr79). 

■ Le  Pudlo  de  Paris  Gourmands 
(Editions  Mazarine  1999,  FFriio) 

A.H. 
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he  words  Ribera  del 
Duero  have  been 
tripping  off  every 
tongue  in  the  wine 
trade  for  some  lime  now  - 
the  latest  addition  to  every 
list.  Even  the  keenest  his- 
panophites  only  became 
aware  of  the  wine  as 
recently  as  the  late  I950s-  It 
was  about  then  that  Robert 
Barker  tasted  Tinto  Pes- 

£quera  and  pronounced  it 
■Spain’s  answer  to  Chateau 
Ffctrus. 

At  the  time,  we  scrambled 
to  obtain  samples  of  this 
prodigy:  not  quite  IV-tnis.  we 
decided,  blit  impressive, 
modem  and  quite  unlike  the 
soft,  vanilla -scent' it  wines  of 
Rioja.  While  we  were 
appraising  Pesquere,  we 
began  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  thin  trickle  ut  fermented 

must  emanating  from  the 
region. 

Ribera  del  Uuero  is  nut 
really  new.  Vega  Sicilia  has 
been  around  since  MM.  1*  ** 

Spain's  grandest,  rarest. 


Is  Ribera  Spain’s  answer  to  Petrus? 


It  may  be  20  to  30  years  before  we  find  out,  says  Giles  MacDonogh 


most  expensive  wine;  it  Is 
Laflte.  Latour,  Petrus,  even, 
all  rolled  into  one.  1 remem- 
ber the  late  Alexis  Lichine 
telling  nie  of  his  passion  for 
Veen  Sicilia  over  tea  in  Clar- 
idjxes.  In  the  1950s.  be  and  a 
friend  used  to  motor  down  to 
PcfiaTiel.  “we'd  pick  up  a few 
bottles  of  Vega  Sicilia  and  go 
to  a restaurant  in  town 
where  they  had  a ram  that 
rupped  the  ewes  all  year 
round,  and  there  was  always 
babv  lamb  on  the  menu". 

Hu  had  more  luck  than  we 
did.  For  us.  the  doors  of 
Vcca  Sicilia  were  closed  and 
bolted.  Only  the  lamb  was 
available,  grilled  on  vine 

primings  or  prepared  ^ a 
baker's  oven,  and  serJ®~ 

w,lh  bread  and  a little 

in  thus  part  of  Spam,  there 
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have  been  few  alterations  to 
the  gastronomic  staples 
since  medieval  times  - they 
are  still  resisting  the  potato. 

Besides  Vega  Sicilia  and 
before  the  DO  was  created  in 
1982,  wine-making  was 
old-fashioned.  Ribera  Is  a 
day  and  limestone  plateau 
surrounded  by  table-top 
hills,  and  split  by  the  Duero 
or  Douro  River.  Agriculture 
must  always  have  been 
mixed  here,  but  a little  wine 
was  a sine  qua  non,  chiefly 
ros§:  it  went  best  with  baby 
lambs. 

In  Franco's  time,  com 
gained  the  upper  hand,  and 
people  forgot  the  slightly 
astringent  wines  made  from 
the  Tinto  fino,  abas  Unto 
del  pais  grape.  This  is  a 
mutation  of  Tempranillo  - 
Spain’s  top  black  cultivar, 
said  to  have  been  carried 
into  the  country  in  the  bag- 
gage of  Qstarrian  monks. 

Some  people  like  to  believe 
that  Tempranillo  is  itself  a 
mutation  of  Pinot  Noir.  a 
grape  which  flourishes  in 
Bmgundy  - and  Burgundy 
is  also  the  origin  of  the  Cis- 
tercian order.  I am  scepticaL 
In  Ribera  del  Duero,  very 
few  of  the  wines  have  that 
qflMnaa;  which  typifies  great 
pinot  Noir.  and  the  high  alti- 
tude gives  them-  a pro- 
nounced acidity  with  the 


taste  of  small  black  fruits. 
There  is  one  estate,  however, 
which  I thought  came  Close 
to  great  burgundy,  and  that 
was  Briego,  founded  by  three 
brothers  as  recently  as  1992, 
for  me  it  was  the  greatest 
discovery  of  the  trip. 

It  Is  a region  in  a state  of 
flux.  Everything  seems  to  be 
either  half  up  or  half  down. 
Old  farmhouses  stand  plun- 
dered of  their  rooves,  fester- 
ing by  the  road  side,  while 
the  farmer’s  pride  and  joy, 
his  vulgar  modem  residence, 
stands  puffing  out  its  chest 

next  door. 

Half  the  wineries  we  vis- 
ited were  either  expanding, 
or  had  simply  not  finished 
bunding.  Many  of  these  have 
been  created  by  men  who 
took  their  grapes  to  the  Pro- 
tos  cooperative  in  Pefiafld  a 
decade  ago.  There  they  were 
turned  into  rather  cheesy, 
leathery  wines.  Others,  such 
as  the  excellent  Camel o 
Rodero,  sold  their  fruit  to 
Vega  Sicilia. 

There  seems  no  shortage 
of  money,  judging  by  the 
batteries  of  expensive  stain- 
less steel  vats,  pneumatic 
presses  and  new  American 
casks.  At  Real  Sitio  de  Ven- 
tosffla,  the  largest  winery  in 
the  region  was  being  built 
on  a former  royal  hunting 
ground  which  was  first  culti- 


vated by  the  dukes  of  Lerma 
and  Madina  Celli.  Some  Of 
the  new  men  have  come  up 
from  Madrid,  sensing  gold  in 
those  south-facing  slopes. 

The  novelty  of  the  region’s 
fame  means  a lot  of  young 
vines.  At  Valduero  we 
learned  that  the  vineyard 


I wanted  to 
dislike  it,  but 
I couldn't:  it 
was  rich  and 
sinewy,  and 
smelled  of 
bitter 
cherries 


area  had  grown  3D  per  cent 
in  the  past  five  years.  In 
1984,  there  were  just  six 
bodegas  in  Ribera.  Now 
there  are  more  than  100. 
Vines  are  being  planted  just 
about  anywhere,  on  the  most 
unsuitable,  heavy  soil, 
because  farmers  are  certain 
of  selling  grapes  at  anything 
between  Pta300  and  Pta400 
(£L25  and  £1.66)  a kilo. 

Proper  soil  analysis  is  only 
just  Fvfdmrmg  and  there  are 
precious  few  single- vineyard 


wines.  There  even  seems  to 
be  a reluctance  to  bottle 
some  of  the  obvious  sites, 
such  as  the  fabulous  vine- 
yard below  the  castle  at  Peri- 
aflel,  which  chiefly  belongs 
to  the  local  co-op,  Protos. 

There  are  exceptions: 
Grandes  Bodegas  makes  a 
good-value  Villa  LobOn,  and 
Pgrez  Pascuas  is  ready  to 
market  a more  expensive 
single-vineyard  wine,  which 
will  be  as  lip-puckeringly 
fannie  as  all  the  others  they 
make  - they  work  in  fut- 
ures. One  thing  is  certain, 
only  very  few  vineyards 
have  been  planted  in  the 
right  place  for  optimum 
quality. 

The  yotrthftilness  of  most 
of  the  vines  means  that 
there  is  the  world  of  differ- 
ence between  the  younger 
Jooen  (young)  or  aianza  (oak 
aged)  wines,  and  the  reserves 
and  gran  reservas,  which 
receive  the  better  fruit  from 
the  older  vines.  You  could 
see  that  clearly  at  Valduero: 
the  wines  to  buy  were  the 
reserua  especial  and  the  gran 
reserva.  But  (and  this  is  gen- 
erally the  case  in*  Ribera) 
neither  is  exactly  cheap,  the 
latter  would  cost  about  £25 
in  Britain. 

We  sampled  a couple  of 
vintages  of  Pesquera  - a 
juicy  95  and  a tough  94  - 


and  amid  the  turbulent 
atmosphere  of  the  fiesta  in 
Aranda  de  Duero,  we  drank 
a bottle  of  1986  Vega  Sicilia. 
After  their  truculence  I 
wanted  to  dislike  it,  but  1 
couldn’t:  it  was  rich  and  sin- 
ewy, and  smelled  of  bitter 
cherries.  1 mentioned  it  to 
growers,  but  they  didn’t 
want  to  know.  The  world,  it 
seemed,  had  moved  on:  there 
was  a new  Ribera  wine, 
unavailable  in  the  region  - 
Pingus,  the  creation  of  a 
wine-loving  Dane. 

When  I got  home  I tried  to 
get  hold  of  a bottle,  but  it 
had  sold  out.  Parker,  it 
seemed,  had  pronounced 
Fgairr  this  was  Spain's  Le 
Pin.  I had  to  make  do  with 
1995  Hacienda  Monas terio 
from  the  same  stable.  That 


was  impressively  silky,  but 
these  are  'early  days  for 
Ribera  del  Duero,  and  it 
could  be  20  or  30  years 
before  we  know  the  fron- 
trunners. 

■ Information:  Two  of  the 
best  - and  best  value  - 
estates  J visited,  Briego  and 
Real  Sitio  de  VentosUla,  have 
no  importers.  Contact  Wines 
from  Spain  on  0171-486  0101. 

■ Pesquera,  Vega  Sicilia 
and  Pingus  are  imported  by 
John  Armit  (0171-727  6 846), 
Morris  & Verdin  (0171-357 
88661  and  Carney  and  Bar- 
row  (0171-251  4051)  respec- 
tively. 

■ Bodegas  UK  imports  Pro- 
tos (0956-542  732),  Laymont 
and  Shaw  ships  Bodegas  Val- 
duero (01872-270  545),  Moreno 
Wines  acts  for  Grandes  Bode- 
gas (0171-723  6897),  Richards 
Wolford  for  the  massive 
wines  of  Hermanos  Perez 
Pascuas  (01780-460451)  and 
John  Comyn  (0161-485  4592) 
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PERSPECTIVES 


The  story  so  fan  afow  Asrar, 
a London-based  private  inves- 
tigator. has  been  hired  to  dis- 
cover why  someone  wants  to 
put  Patrick  Lawrie's  Dooms- 
day uxb  site  out  of  business. 

Lawrie  is  an  EndisL  a sci- 
entist who  studies  the  threats 
of  extinction  facing  mankind. 
He  hired  As  tor  after  being 
badly  beaten  on  a London 
street 

Has  the  Doomsday  site 
unwittingly  spotlighted  an 
example  of  technological 
adventurism  that  threatens  to 
extinguish  all  humans ? 

Astor.  a rich,  34-year-old 
post-feminist,  has  flown  to 
.Austria  following  a fire-bomb 
attack  on  the  Doomsday  site's 
HQ  in  KitzbOheL  With  her  is 
Paul  Willson,  her  young 
assistant  and  lover. 

As  this  eccentric  couple 
ftsw  realised,  they  are  tack- 
ling their  strangest  case. 


w 


Blood  is  spilt  as  Michael  Thompson-Hoel  concludes  his  three-part  Jane  flstor  mystery 


e make  mis- 
takes. We 
kill  our 
no. 

That  is 
how  the  late  Carl  Sagan, 
astronomer  and  science 
visionary,  described  the 
human  predicament  in  a 
speech  he  made  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  on  July 
3 1988.  at  the  rededication  of 
the  peace  memorial  that 
marks  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. 

One  of  his  themes  was  the 
escalation  of  risk.  The  death 
toll  at  Gettysburg  was  51.000. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
all  of  them  were  soldiers, 
said  Sagan.  “But  in  a global 
thermonuclear  war.  almost 
all  the  casualties  would  be 
civilians,  including  vast 
numbers  of  citizens  or 
nations  that  had  no  part  in 
the  quarrel  that  led  to  the 
war.  nations  far  removed 
from  the  northern  mid- 
latitude ‘target  zone*." 
Everyone  on  earth  was  at 
risk.  We  had  made  a fool's 
bargain. 

Even  in  modern  industrial 
states,  madmen  could  seize 
the  reins  of  power.  With  our 
rock-piles  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  the  threat  of  prolif- 
eration, we  were  gambling 
our  lives  on  the  sanity  and 
sobriety  of  all  present  and 
future  leaders.  “I  say  this  is 
asking  too  much  of  us.”  said 
Sagan.  “Because  we  make 
mistakes.  We  kill  our  own." 

Apart  from  nuclear  wipe- 
out. many  other  potential 
calamities  are  on  the  hori- 
zon. They  include  natural 
disasters,  such  as  asteroids, 
comets  and  massive  stellar 
or  other  deep-space  explo- 
sions. Or  we  could  be  vapor- 
ised by  aliens.  But  the  great- 
est variety  of  threats  to 
human  survival  stems  from 
our  own  technological  prow- 
ess. and  love  of  war. 

For  example,  there  are 
hundreds  of  different  possi- 
ble computer  disasters  head- 
ing our  way,  climaxing  in 
our  loss  of  supremacy  on 
earth's  evolutionary  ladder 
when  computers  supplant 
us.  Once  they  acquire  our 
intelligence  and  cunning, 
some  people  say,  computers 
will  take  over  'from  us  - 
with  or  without  our  permis- 
sion. 

I do  not  know  about  that. 
But  m the  last  few  days  f 
have  discovered  that  the 
threat  or  nuclear  war  is  even 
greater  than  suggested  by 
Carl  Sagan  at  Gettysburg. 
We  are  at  risk  from  nuclear 
war  and  we  an?  at  risk  from 
simulated  nuclear  war. 
There  is  an  appalling  possi- 
bility that  we  will  extinguish 
ourselves  in  a nuclear  war 
game:  in  a simulated  nuclear 
confrontation  that  lurches  - 
or  is  manipulated  - out  of 
control.  Grotesquely,  we 
may  be  devoured  by  hyper- 
reality. 

□ □ □ 

My  name  is  Jane  Astor.  I am 

a London-based  private 

investigator,  aged  34.  I am 
single  and  self-employed. 
You  can  tell  I am  a post- 
feminist  because  I drive  a 
flamingo-pink  Peugeot  3(16 
convertible  and  employ  as  a 
trainee-assistant  a 21-year- 
old  guy  who  is  not  a rocket 
scientist  but  who  is  sweet 
and  keen  and  does  a lot  of 
gym. 

His  name  is  Paul  Willson. 
Paul  is  6ft  3in  and  skinny. 
We  get  on  really  well.  He 
spends  most  of  his  nights  at 
my  house,  which  is  near 
Marble  Arch.  When  his 
clothes  need  washing.  1 send 
him  home  to  his  mother, 
Vicky,  who  claims  to  be  puz- 
zled by  my  relationship  with 


her  only  son.  She  can  see 
what  Paul  gets  out  of  his 
association  with  me,  says 
Vicky,  but  she  cannot  see 
what  I get.  She  laughs  until 
the  tears  flow  when  I tell  her 
that  Paul  is  a promising 
trainee  Investigator  and 
excellent  between  the  sheets. 

Although  I charge  top 
whack.  1 do  not  work  for  the 
money.  I work  to  stave  off 
idleness.  My  dad  was  a 
famous  golf  course  designer 
in  America.  When  he  died  he 
left  me  fSm.  At  the  time,  I 
was  a corporate  investigator 
at  Krofl  Associates  in  Miami. 
But  I jacked  that  in, 
returned  to  London,  got  a 
cousin  to  invest  my  dad’s 
money  in  equities  (my  S3m 
has  turned  into  $7m).  set 
myself  up  as  an  investigator, 
hired  Paul  on  the  strength  of 
his  height  and  dark  looks  - 
and  have  trundled  along 
ever  since,  successfully  and 
enjoyably. 

However,  my  most  recent 
case  has  been  my  most  diffi- 
cult. Until  a few  days  ago. 
nothing  added  up.  But 
finally,  having  found  myself 
catapulted  into  the  peculiar 
world  of  endism,  Armaged- 
don, hyper-reality  and  war 
games,  I started  to  make 
progress. 

□ □ □ 

Endists  are  people  - usually 
philosophers  - who  study 
the  natural  and  technologi- 
cal perils  that  endanger  us 
all.  Their  subject  is  Dooms- 
day. My  most  recent  client  is 
an  Endist:  a scientist  named 
Patrick  Lawrie  who  lives  in 
London  and  owns  and  oper- 
ates a Doomsday  web  site 
that  has  thousands  of  paying 
customers  around  the  world. 
The  site  contains  articles, 
interviews,  briefing  notes, 
speeches  and  scientific 
papers  - millions  of  words 
discussing  whether  or  not 
humanity  is  likely  to  be 
extinguished  within  (say) 
the  next  500  years. 

Just  before  hiring  me. 
Lawrie  bad  been  savagely 
beaten  near  his  Bayswater 
office  late  one  night.  His 
cheekbone  was  smashed,  his 
right  arm  broken.  A few 
days  later,  someone  fire- 
bombed  the  office  in  KitzbQ- 
hel.  Austria,  from  where  the 
Doomsday  site  was  pro- 
duced. 

No  one  was  hurt  in  the 
fire-bombing,  but  the  mes- 
sage nos  clear.  There  was 
something  on  the  Doomsday 
site  - some  allegation,  asser- 
tion or  innuendo  - to  which 
someone,  somewhere,  took 
violent  exception.  What  it 
was.  no  one  could  fathom, 
but  it  seemed  obvious  to  me 
that  Lawrie  and  his  two 
KitzbQhel- based  partners 
were  in  grave  danger,  even 
though  1 could  not  tell  in 
which  direction  the  danger 
lay. 

When  Lawrie  phoned  to 
tell  me  about  the  fire-bomb- 
ing, I was  at  home  in  bed 
with  my  trainee-assistant. 
Lawrie's  call  interrupted  our 
lovemaking,  though  only 
long  enough  for  Lawrie  to 
tell  me  that  one  of  his  part- 
ners, an  Austrian  named 

Hansjdrg  Kotibek.  had 
informed  him  that  the  office 
in  Kltzbuhel  from  which  the 
Doomsday  site  was  produced 
had  been  wrecked  by  a fire- 
bomb. 

Lawrie  couldn't  go  to  Kitz- 
buhel.  He  would  be  flying  in 
the  opposite  direction,  to  a 
seminar  in  Washington. 
Would  I go  to  KitzbQhel  in 
his  place,  and  discover  what 
I could  from  Hans?  Of  course 
1 would.  I said. 

By  the  time  Lawrie  rang 
off,  Paul,  who  was  lolling 
against  the  headboard  of  the 
bed  and  smoking  one  of  my 
cigarettes  - something  I nor- 
mally do  not  tolerate  - was 
sulking.  But  I soon  changed 


that.  We  resumed  our  love- 
making.  Paul  has  always 
been  an  A-grade  student  in 
that  department 

Five  hours  later  we  took  a 
shower,  then  called  a cab  to 
take  us  to  Heathrow  where 
we  caught  a flight  to  Inns- 
bruck via  Zurich.  In  Inns- 
bruck, to  charm  Paul.  I 
waved  my  titanium  card  at 
the  fat  girl  on  the  Hertz  desk 
and  hired  an  electric-blue 
Mercedes  coup§  far  the  drive 
to  KitzbQhel.  which  we 
reached  in  mid-afternoon. 

I like  KitzbQhel  My  dad 
used  to  take  me  skiing  there 


There  is  an 
appalling 
possibility 
that  we  will 
extinguish 
ourselves  in 
a nuclear 
war  game 


when  I was  small,  before  we 
moved  to  America.  He 
always  booked  us  into  a 
classy,  family-run  hotel  in 
the  old  town,  so  I did  the 
same  with  Paul,  discovering 
that  the  hotel,  now  owned 
by  a different  family,  was 
even  classier  than  I recalled. 
We  were  given  a suite:  its 
bedroom  had  an  enormous 
alpine  four-poster  with  a 
mattress  as  deep  and  as  soft 
as  sin. 

Itwasn’t  until  5.45  that  I 
finally  rang  Hans  Koubek. 
He  was  on  his  way  back 
from  Innsbruck,  where  he 
lectures  in  biology  at  the 
university.  TU  meet  you  in 
90  minutes.”  he  said,  nomin- 
ating a restaurant  in  the  old 
town  - and  arrived  precisely 
on  time,  to  find  Paul  and  me 
already  ordering  food.  “We 
were  starving,”  I said  guilt- 
ily, colouring  as  l said  it.  but 
Koubek  didn't  notice. 

□ □ □ 

Koubek  was  small,  dark- 
haired and  43  or  44  years  old. 
His  eyes  flicked  from  Paul's 
face  to  mine.  Then,  to  my 
relief,  he  provided  an  expla- 
nation for  the  attack  on  Pat- 
rick Lawrie  and  the  fire- 
bombing  of  the  KitzbQhel 
office. 

“It  is  all  most  regrettable,” 
said  Koubek.  “but  I have 
been  travelling  for  some 
days,  and  there  was  a break- 
down in  communication-  My 
regular  secretary  is  away 
having  a baby,  so  the  office 
that  produces  the  web  site 
was  being  staffed  by  a tem- 
porary secretary.  Not  a stu- 
pid woman,  certainly,  but 
not  an  intelligent  woman, 
either.  Something  in 
between.” 

A week  ago,  said  Hans,  the 
temporary  secretary  had 
taken  two  messages  from  an 
anonymous  caller  in  Paris. 

asking  that  a photograph  be 
removed  from  the  Doomsday 
site. 

“.4  photograph I 
exclaimed. 

Koubek  nodded.  He  was 
ignoring  PauL  It  seemed  he 
disliked  him.  His  remarks 
were  addressed  solely  to  me. 
“A  photograph  - yes,”  said 
Koubek.  "The  caller  wanted 
a photo  deleted  from  the  web 
site.  Both  calls  were 
recorded,  as  a matter  of  rou- 
tine. but  the  secretary  sent 
the  tape,  with  a covering 
note,  to  my  home  here  in 
KitzbQhel  and  then  went  on 
holiday,  to  be  replaced  by  a 
different  temporary  secre- 
tary. But  I was  away.  I 
returned  yesterday.  My  wife, 
who  often  helps  with  the 
web  site,  is  also  away,  so 
none  of  us  knew  about  these 
calls  from  Paris,  demanding 


the  removal  of  a photo.” 

I told  Koubek  1 had 
assumed  that  Patrick  Lawrie 
had  been  attacked  in  Londoo 
because  the  site  had 
exposed,  inadvertently, 
something  serious:  an  indi- 
vidual or  corporation,  per- 
haps - even  a government  - 
whose  scientific  research 
was  in  danger  of  triggering 
some  extinction-threatening 
catastrophe  that  might  wipe 

OUt  mart  kind 

Tve  spent  days-  and  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  sweeping  the 
site,”  I said  angrily,  “without 
guessing  that  what  I should 
have  been  looking  for  was  a 
photograph.  Are  you  saying 
that  all  this  trouble  was 
caused  by  a picture?” 

“Looks  like  it,”  said  Kou- 
bek phlegmatically,  gestur- 
ing to  the  waitress  to  bring 
more  bread  and  wine.  “And 
- before  you  ask  - m tell 
you  what  it  showed.”  He 
paused  melodramatically. 
Fiddled  with  a cuff-link.  Fin- 
gered his  tie.  Paul  was  on 
the  verge  of  laughing  hut  I 
kicked  him  under  the  table. 

“The  photo,”  said  Koubek 
slowly,  "shows  two  guys  at  a 
table  beside  a swimming 
pool  at  a hotel  in  Tel  Aviv. 
Both  have  just  been  in  the 
pool  - their  hair  is  still  wet 
The  older  guy  has  his  arm 
round  the  shoulders  of  the 
younger  guy.  They  seem 
very  happy  with  one 
another.  The  older  guy  is 
Ben  Rosenblueth.  an  Ameri- 
can-Lithuanian  who  has 
made  a fortune  investing  in 
tiny,  embryonic  high-tech- 
nology companies." 

Paul  was  slurping  his 
soup.  I told  him  to  eat  qui- 
etly. “We  could  always  get 
you  a straw."  I said,  but  not 
unkindly.  Irritated  by  the 
interruption,  Koubek  glared 
at  Paul  before  continuing. 

“Rosenblueth  is  immen- 
sely shrewd  and  well 
informed."  he  said.  “His 
main  interests  are  molecular 
biology,  computers,  commu- 
nications and  defence  tech- 
nology. but  there  is  hardly 
anything  he  won't  look  at, 
initially.  His  clout  stems 
from  the  fact  that  be  often 
brokers  technology  sales  and 
swaps  between  governments, 
especially  western  and  east- 
ern European  ones.” 

“And  the  younger  guy?”  I 
asked,  drumming  my  fin- 
gers. But  Koubek  would  not 
be  hurried. 

“The  photo  has  been  on 
the  web  site  for  about  four 
weeks.”  he  said,  speaking 
really  slowly.  “We  accepted 
it  in  good  faith.  It  arrived  in 
the  past,  from  an  official- 
sounding  photo-agency  in 
Jerusalem,  so  we  stuck  it  on 
the  web  site.  Its  quality  was 
not  of  the  highest,  bat  then  . 
the  caption  said  it  showed 
Rosenblueth  and  a colleague 
at  poolside  in  Tel  Aviv  dur- 
ing an  unpublicised  govern- 
ment-level conference  on 
battlefield  simulation  tech- 
nology - computer  war 
games.  These  war  games  are 
of  great  interest  to  the 

Doomsday  site,  so  we  hap- 
pily used  the  photo.  Any- 
way, Rosenblueth  is  a celeb- 
rity in  high-tech  circles. 

“The  younger  guy  in  the 
photo.”  added  Koubek  at 
last,  “is  James  Lee-Mann,  an 
Anglo-Chinese.  born  In  Hong 
Kong,  now  domiciled  in 
England.  Lee-Mann  is  a 
mathematician  - also  a lead- 
ing designer  of  war-games 
software.  Possibly  the  best 
He’s  paid  millions  for  his 
work.  I’ve  brought  the  photo 
for  you  to  see”  - saying 
which,  Koubek  withdrew  an 
envelope  from  an  inside 
jacket  pocket,  opened  it,  and 
handed  me  a photograph.  : 

It  was  just  as  be  had  said. 
The  focus  wasn't  perfect  but 
the  faces  of  the  two  men 
were  well  defined.  They  were 
sitting  thigh-to-thigh.  Rosen- 
blueth was  low-browed,  hir- 


sute and  heavily  muscled, 
probably  late  30s;  the  other 
one,  Lee-Mann,  was  a slim, 
tall  Chinese  with  long;  girl- 
ish hair,  early  20a.  wearing  a 
necklace  of  blue  glass  beads. 

Reading  my  thoughts, 
Koubek  told  me:  “Rosen- 
blueth is  37,  married,  no 
children.  His  wife  is  wealthy 
and  lives  in  Long  Beach. 
Rosenblueth  is  almost  never 
there.  Spends  most  of  bis 
time  on  planes.  Lee-Mann  is 
24  and  single-  Little  is 
known  about  him.” 

“A  nice  looking  guy,"  I 
said,  pointing-  to  Lee-Mann. 

“Yeah,  cooL"  agreed  Paul 
appreciatively,  taking  the 
photograph  from  my  hand. 
“Are  they  supposed  to  he 
gay,  Mr  Koubek?  Is  that  why 
you  ran  the  picture  on  the 
web  site?” 

Koubek  was  embarrassed. 
For  a while,  he  stayed  silent 
Finally,  he  ■said-  “You  may 
not  believe  it,  but  such  a 
thought  occurred  neither  to 
me  nor  my  wife.  We  were 
naive.  We  thought  it  was  an 
Informal  picture  of  two  guys 
from  the  world  of  haute  tech- 
nologic. Probably  they  were 
friends.  Maybe  they  were 
getting  cosy,  business  wise. 
But  nothing  else  occurred  to 
us.” 

“These  calls  you  got  from 
Paris,"  I said.  “Did  the  caller 
say  why  he  wanted  the 
photo  removed  from  the 
site?” 

Koubek  started  to  stutter. 
“He  said  the  photo  was  a 
fake,  a smear  a deliberate 
attempt  to  imply  that  Rosen- 
blueth and  Lee-Mann  were 
lovers,"  said  Koubek,  morti- 
fied. 

"Is  this  the  original  photo 
- the  one  you  received  in  the 
post?”  I asked.  Koubek  nod- 
ded. “Then  I need  to  keep 
it"  I said.  “Tell  me.  Hans, 
have  you  taken  Rosenblueth 
and  Lee-Mann  off  the 
Doomsday  site  yet,  or  are 
they  still  canoodling  in 
cyberspace?” 

Koubek  shook  his  head. 
Irony  was  beyond  him. 
“Yes,"  he  said,  wretchedly. 
"No,  I mean,  no  - I haven’t 
removed  the  photo.  They're 
still  there.  Rosenblueth  and 
Lee-Mann.  I only  heard 
about  the  calls  from  Paris  a 
few  hours  ago.  The  temp- 
orary secretary  rang  me.  the 
one  who  had  taken  the  calls. 
She  had  heard  about  the 
attack  on  -our  office.  I was 
going  to  tell  the  police  about 
the  photo,  but  wanted  to 
meet  you  first." 

“Hans,”  I said.  “How  fast 
can  you  get  that  photo  off 
the  web  site?" 

“Very  fast,"  he  said,  lifting 
a laptop  an  to  the  table. 

“Good,"  I said.  “Kill  it." 

□ □ □ 

An  hour  later,  Paul  and  I left 
the  restaurant,  and  almost 
instantly  received  confirma- 
tion that  Patrick  Lawrie's 


We  walked 
through  an 
alleyway;  two 
men  stepped 
out  of  a 
doorway, 
blocking 
our  path 


troubles  had  been  caused  by 
publication  of  the  photo- 
graph - said  to  be  a Sake  - 
of  Bon  Rosenblueth  and 
James  Lee-Mann  at  poolside 
in  Tel  Aviv. 

Koubek  had  gone  home, 
leaving  me  to  pay  the  bill. 
He  had  told  me  a lot  about 
how  the  Doomsday  site  was 
produced,  and  as  much  as  he 
knew  about  Rosenblueth.  “I 


stm  don't  see  why  our  sub- 
scribers should  necessarily 
conclude  that  Rosenblueth 
and  Lee-Mann  were  haring 
an  affair,  whether  or  not  the 
photograph  was  a fake,"  said 
Koubek  plaintively,  prepar- 
ing to  take  bis  leave.  “All 
the  photograph  shows  is  two 
guys  - friends  - who’ve  just 
enjoyed  a swim.” 

“But  look  at  then-i,  man." 
said  PauL  “They're  hot  for 
one  another.  Yet  if  the  pic- 
ture Is  a fake,  maybe  only 
three  or  four  people  know 
it’s  a fake,  including  these 
two  themselves.  The  real 
question  probably  isn't 
whether  Rosenblueth  and 
the  Chinese  guy  are  gay,  but 
who  faked  the  picture,  and 
why?”  Paul  was  right  Kou- 
bek could  see  that 

Paul  was  in  a hurry  to  get 
back  to  our  hotel  suite  bat  I 
was  spinning  things  out. 
making  him  wait.  I had 
another  glass  of  red  wine 
and  lit  a Marlboro.  I blew 
four  perfect  smoke-rings, 
which  hovered  in  the  space 
between  us  like  miniature 
spacecraft. 

At  midnight,  we  set  off  far 
the  hotel  I took  Paul’s  arm 
and  we  walked  through  an 
alleyway  into  one  of  Kitzbfi- 
hel's  smallest,  darkest  cen- 
tral squares.  At  once,  two 
men  stepped  out  of  a shop 
doorway,  blocking  our  path. 

I cannoned  into  one  of 
them.  Both  were  in  their 
early  3Qs,  and  both  looked  fit 
and  dangerous.  I recognised 
them  immediately  from  Pat- 
rick Lawrie’s  description  of 


'Modem 
battles  are 
pre-fought  on 
virtual-reality 
battlefields 
before  they 
are  fought 
for  real’ 


the  two  men  who  had 
attacked  him  so  savagely  in 
London. 

The  one  I had  collided 
with  shoved  me  away  vio- 
lently. At  once,  Paul  swung 
a fist  at  him  - and  was 
immediately  felled  by  a sick- 
ening punch  to  the  side  of 
the  head. 

Unfortunately  for  Paul’s 
assailant,  I was  carrying, 
half  concealed  op  my  sleeve, 
a Czech-made,  weighted, 
telescopic,  trl-metal  attack- 
wand  - a weapon  so  vicious 
it  is  illegal  in  most  coun- 
tries. 

It  flew  into  my  hand.  I 
snapped  it  out  to  its  full 
length:  26  Vim.  The  guy  who 
had  hit  Paul  bowled  in 
agony  as  I smashed  his  left 
wrist  with  the  wand,  and 
then  his  right  elbow.  He  fell 
to  the  ground,  his  wrist  and 
elbow  ruined. 

I turned  to  confront  the 
other  man.  He  had  been 
about  to  join  the  attack,  but 
had  changed  his  mind.  I was 
surprised  he  didn't  have  a 
gun.  He  backed  off  a couple 
of  steps.  His  eyes  were 
locked  on  mine.  Eyes  of 
pierdng  blue. 

I risked  a downwards 
glance  at  PauL  who  wasn't 
moving.  Blood  was  stream- 
ing from  his  mouth.  His  face 
had  gone  bone-white.  I felt  a 
great  surge  of  fury.  "His 
name  is  Paul  Willson,”  I told 
Blue  Eyes.  “He  is  21  yeare 
old.  If  he  is  in  any  way 
harmed  or  damaged,  I swear 
that  I'll  kill  yon.”  Blue  Eyes 
said  nothing.  “I  gather 
you're  steamed  up  about 
some  poxy  photo  on  the 
Doomsday  site,”  I continue 
“Well  there  was  a slip-up.  A 
lack  of  communication, 
quote/unquote.  But  the  ph& 


tograph  has  been  removed.  It 
was  taken  off  the  site  more 
than  an  hour  ago  - better 
late  than  never.” 

"Good,"  said  Blue  Eyes. 
“That  is  all  we  ever  asked 
for.” 

“And  who  is  we.  you 
moron."  I moved  forward  a 
step.  Blue  Eyes  retreated  a 
step.  The  attack-wand  terri- 
fied him.  “Are  you  speaking 
for  Ben  Rosenblueth?  James 
Lee-Mann?  Both  of  them? 
Someone  else?  The  Man  in 
the  Moon?" 

"That  would  be  telling,” 
said  Blue  Eyes. 

I reviewed  my  options. 
Blue  Eyes  watched  me  like  a 
cobra  studying  a new  type  of 
mongoose.  Finally,  I told 
him:  “You  and  whoever  is 
paying  you  were  way  out  of 
line  in  assaulting  Patrick 
Lawrie  and  destroying  the 
Doomsday  office.  Someone 
could  have  been  killed.  And 
all  because  a secretary  failed 
to  pass  on  your  messages.” 

“The  photo  was  a lousy 
feke,”  said  Blue  Eyes  defen- 
sively. “It  was  intended  to 
suggest  a relationship 
between  Rosenblueth  and 
Lee-Mann  that  doesn’t 
exist" 

“rve  told  you."  I said. 
"The  people  running  the  web 
site  didn’t  get  the  messages. 
They  didn’t  know  the  photo 
was  a fake.  Nor  had  it 
occurred  to  them  that  the 
photo  might  be  taken  to 
imply  that  Rosenblueth  and 
Lee-Mann  were  lovers.  They 
simply  didn’t  see  it  that  way. 
But  I haven’t  got  time  to 
debate  this  stuff,  cretin."  I 
raised  my  palms.  “We  had 
better  back  off.”  I said.  I 
pointed,  to  Paul's  attacker. 
“He’ll  need  a lot  of  surgery, 
but  that's  his  funeraL” 
“Sure."  said  Blue  Eyes. 
“Well  both  back  off." 

Roughly,  he  hauled  the 
other  man  to  his  feet,  and 
they  vanished  into  the  shad- 
ows. 

I helped  Paul  stand  up.  He 
was  groggy,  but  his  mouth 
had  stopped  bleeding.  1 took 
his  arm.  We  found  our  hoteL 
I threw  our  stuff  into  our 
bag  and  we  got  into  the 
Merc. 

I drove  slowly  westward. 
Paul's  mouth  was  bleeding 
again.  He  seemed  really  sad. 
hi  Innsbruck  we  caught  the 
first  flight  to  Zurich,  and 
thence  to  London. 

□ P □ 

It  is  funny  how  much  prog- 
ress you  can  make  when  you 
know  which  buttons  to  push. 

Within  an  hour  of  return- 
ing to  London,  I had  con- 
tacted Patrick  Lawrie  in 
Washington  and  told  him  his 
troubles  were  largely  over. 
Within  another  five  hours  I 
had  found  out  a lot,  probably 
enough,  about  Ben  Rosen- 
blueth and  James  Lee-Mann. 
And  late  the  following  day, 
Paul  and  I were  sitting  in  a 
luxurious  house  in  Hamp- 
stead, chatting  to  the  charis- 
matic and  spookily  attrac- 
tive James  Lee-Mann.  Paul 
had  recovered  from  the 
punch  to  his  tace.  and  was  in 
high  spirits. 

With  what  sounded  like 
exquisitely  calibrated  can- 
dour, Lee-Mann,  who  had 
agreed  to  see  me  the 
moment  I got  his  number 
from  a contact  at  the  Minis- 
fry  of  Defence,  was  telling 
me  about  his  work  as  a 
designer  of  war-games  soft- 
ware. Paul  was  staring  at 
Lee-Mann  open-mouthed,  for 
everything  about  him  was 
exceptionally  cool 
"I  create  simulacrum^  of 
war."  said  Lee-Mann  softly. 
T>y  which  I mean  ultra-real- 

tette,  three-dimensional  flur}. 

tised,  simulated  battlefield 
computer  realities  In  which 
today’s  soldiers,  sailors  and 
«rman  can  live,  fight  and 
train.  Modern  battles  are 


p re- fought  many  times  on 
virtual-reality  battlefields 
before  they  are  fought  for 
real,  including  - you  proba- 
bly know  this  - the  latest 
bombardments  of  Iraq  and 
the  Gulf  war  itself. 

“Naturally,  the  military 
face  some  weird  questions. 
For  example:  if  there  are 
only  unxdeasurable  differ- 
ences between  simulated 
battle-tank  or  bombing  prac- 
tice and  real  war,  why  not 
use  simulated  practice  to 
fight  a real  war  from  a safe 
place?  At  the  thermonuclear 
level  that  becomes  a sexy 
proposition.  As  a result;, 
there  is  now  a chance  we 
earthlings  will  blow  our- 
selves up  during  a war-game 
that  veers  out  of  control  - or 
is  hijacked.  Then  it  would  be 
boom! . . . poof! . . . bye-byeT 
Lee-Mann.  catching  Paul’s 
eye  flirtatiously,  smiled 
sweetly. 

“TeQ  me  about  Ben  Rosen- 
blueth," I said. 

“Well.”  said  the  young 
mathematician,  “for  a 
Cro-Magnon,  Ben  is  bright. 
He  wanted  to  set  up  a com- 
pany to  handle  my  patents. 
He  stood  to  make  a killing, 
but  I couldn't  see  what  Ben 
thought  I thought  he  would 
be  bringing  to  the  party.  I 
mean,  he  only  knows  about 
finance.  Anyway,  I*m  float- 
ing a company  next  year, 
without  Ben’s  help,  which 
will  produce  commercial, 
videoshop  adaptations  of  my 
battlefield  simulacra.  Obvi- 
ously. the  military  versions 
will  remain  completely 
secret." 

“Obviously,"  I said.  “But 
tell  me:  who  sent  the  photo 
of  you  and  Rosenblueth  to 
the  people  running  the 
Doomsday  site?" 

“Rosenblueth's  wife,”  said 
Lee-Mann.  “She  wanted  to  be 
rid  of  him.” 

“So  who  commissioned  the 
attacks  on  Patrick  Lawrie 
and  the  KitzbQhel  office?” 

“Ben,  of  course.  He's  noth- 
ing without  his  wife’s 
money.  He's  desperate.” 

“But  the  photo  of  you  and 
Rosenblueth  in  your  swim- 
wear in  Tel  Aviv  is  a 
high-grade  fake,"  I said.  Tve 
had  it  checked.” 

“Yes,”  said  Lee-Mann. 
“Unarguably  a feke." 

“You've  lost  me.”  I said. 
Lee-Mann  sighed,  and 
rolled  his  eyes  at  PauL  who 
responded  with  a grin.  “The 
photo  was  a feke.”  said  Lee- 
Mann  teasingiy,  “but,  like  all 
good  phonies,  it  embodied 
the  truth.  Ben  and  I had  a 
six-month  affair,  which  only 
ended  in  Tel  Aviv  when  I 
told  him  I wasn't  going  into 
business  with  him  - - - 
“But,  hey,  let’s  stop  worry- 
ing. The  police  know  the  full 
story.  I’m  a protected 
species.  I can  do  no  wrong. 
Powerful  people  watch  over 
me  24  hours  a day,  so  all 
loose  ends  are  being  sorted. 
Ben  will  be  arrested  but  not 
charged  - just  warned.  His 
wife  has  kicked  him  out.  His 
two  hired  thugs  have  been 
picked  up  and  will  be  jailed 
on  non-related  charges.  Oh, 
and  Patrick  Lawrie  and  his 
partners  are  receiving 
£875,000  in  compensation 
from  the  UK  government, 
my  principal  client.  So 
everything  and  everyone  is 
cool  again,  non?' 

□ □ □ 

Paul  and  I are  now  on  the 
Great  Barrier  Reef,  spending 
some  of  the  £17,000  we  won^ 
just  before  Christmas  with  aJ 
handful  of  soccer  beta.  We  j 
enjoy  a punt,  and  often  do 
well,  but  I never  thougbt 
we’d  win  that  much. 

We  will  be  in  Queensland 
for  at  least  another  month. 
Our  days  are  magnificent 
and  our  nights  beautifully 
and  strenuously  ardent. 
After  KitzbOheL  I still  feel 
bleak  at  the  thought  of  what 
might  have  happened  to 
Paul  when  that  thug  slugged 
him,  so  I have  Instructed 
myself  to  follow  James  Lee- 
Mann’s  advice. 

At  the  end  of  our  meeting 
in  London,  James  walked  us 
to  the  gateway  of  his  house, 
and  kissed  each  of  us  in  fers- 
welL  His  eyes  glittered. 

"The  Endlsts  and  doom' 
sters  are  right,"  he  said 
gently.  “Mathematical!!? 
speaking,  the  end  of  tbs 
world  Is  nigh.  So  don’t  W 
and  be  good,  my  friends:  just 
fry  to  be  careful." 

■ End  Game  is  a work  <4 
fiction.  All  mam  character* 
and  all  events,  an  imogi- 
nary.  Any  resemblance  hi 
Persons  living  or  dead  is  coat- 
ridemal 
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A third 


homes  fit 
for  heroes 

Gerald  Cadogan  reports  on  the 
father  of  garden  cities  and  the 
grandfather  of  new  towns 


V 


y» 


Few  people  realise 
how  their  lives  are 
shaped  by  the  pro- 
phetic city  plan- 
ner. Ebenezer 
Howard.  His  ideas,  which 
date  back  100  years,  still 
have  a huge  impact  on  indi- 
viduals’ property  decisions 
today. 

His  theme  a century  ago 
was  “the  third  alternative”, 
contained  in  his  book 
Tamorrmo!  which,  on  repub- 
kcation  in  2902  as  Garden 
C ilics  of  Tomorrow,  became 
the  20th  century’s  most 
influential  work  on  city 
plannhjt 

His  pioneer  campaigning, 
diagnosis  of  the  problems  of 
bow  to  'house  society  and 
wise  suggestions  on  how  to 
create  a better  life  led 
directly  to  the  great  Town 
and  Country  Planning  Act 
1947  and  its  successor  acts. 
At  the  broadest  level,  these 
acts  mould  daily  lives  in  the 
UK,  albeit  imperceptibly:  at 
the  individual  level  they 
have  a huge  impact. 

The  UK’s  garden  cities  and 
similar  developments  in 
other  countries  are  Howard’s 
children,  and  the  postwar 
new  towns  his  grand- 
children, as  Peter  Hall  and 
Colin  Ward  show  in  Sociable 
Cities,  a centenary  review  of 
" Howard’s  legacy. 

To  reverse  the  migration 
into  the  cities  (which 
Huward  saw  as  essential), 


“town  and  country  must  be 
married,”  he  stated.  “And 
out  of  this  joyous  union  will 
spring  a new  hope,  a new 
life,  a new  civilisation.” 

Over  time,  the  demands  on 
planners  and  developers 
alter  as  they  seek  to  reflect 
social  change  - as  in  the 
growth  of  one  person/one 
parent  households,  for  exam- 
ple. But  in  terms  of  bricks 
and  mortar,  the  prime  chal- 
lenge in  a civilised  society 
remains  the  same:  devising 
and  using  buildings  and 
their  setting  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  home,  work,  educa- 
tion, health  leisure,  and 
provide  a decent  environ- 
ment for  all  Of  them. 

Spurred  by  schemes  he 
had  seen  in  the  US.  such  as 
the  Midway  in  Chicago’s 
Hyde  Park  district  and 
Washington’s  Mall,  Howard 
sought  to  propagate  links  - 
“town-country"  garden  cities 
that  would  secure  (“in  per- 
fect combination”)  “all  the 
advantages  of  the  most 
active  and  energetic  town 
life,  with  all  the  beauty  and 
delight  of  the  country”. 

With  hindsight  it  would  be 
easy  to  say  that  a mass  sub- 
urbia was  the  inevitable 
result.  But  that  would  not  be 
fair  to  the  subtlety  of  his 
ideas,  nor  would  it  take 
account  of  the  social  condi- 
tions of  the  1890s  that  he 
sought  to  improve. 

After  20  years  of  depres- 
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Ebenezer  Howard:  huge  bnpact 

sion  in  farming,  country 
people  had  lied  to  the  cities 
in  search  of  pay  and  social 
lilie.  But  a grim  existence  In 
slum  tenements  turned  that 
dream  sour. 

Howard  used  the  powerful 
image  of  three  magnets  at 
the  centre  of  his  arguments. 
He  saw  the  city,  magnet 
drawing  people,  as  the  sym- 


bol of  society,  the  country  Is 
the  emblem  of  beauty.  But 
with  rotten  conditions  in 
both  city  and  country,  the 
only  alternative  was  his 
third  “town-country"  mag- 
net. That  meant  creating 
new  towns  in  the  country, 
which  could  provide  both 
light  industrial  jobs  and 
have  an  agricultural  base. 
(Labour  intensive  market 
gardening  fitted  well  into 
such  a vision). 

Howard  suggested  a gar- 
den city  of  32.000  people  on 
1,000  acres,  with  a green  belt 
around  it  (for  farming  and 
health  and  penal  institu- 
tions). The  city  would  have  a 
circular  plan,  reminiscent  of 
Washington.  A “grand  ave- 
nue" would  anchor  the 
houses  and  gardens,  and 
around  a “central  park”  be 
envisaged  a "wide  glass 
Arcade  or  Crystal  Palace” 
containing  shops- and  a win- 
ter garden.  This  notion  leads 


straight  to  modem  covered 
shopping  malls. 

When  the  flrBt  city 
reached  its  limit,  an  adjacent 
garden  city  would  be 
founded,  and  then  another 
until  the  duster  of  garden 
cities  formed  a “social  city", 
with  large  tracts  of  green 
space  between  its  compo- 
nents. Here  is  a blueprint 
for  what  we  now  call 
sustainable  development. 

To  connect  the  parts  he 
envisaged  a rapid  transit 
system  which,  writing  in  the 
last  years  before  cars,  he 
dubbed  “Inter-Municipal 
Railway”.  The  name  may  be 
quaint,  but  today,  when 
planners  look  for  ways  to  cut 
car  use.  the  concept  is 
“amazingly  modem".  Hall 
and  Ward  note. 

Letchworth  Garden  City 
was  the  first  real  example, 
followed  by  Welwyn  Garden 
City  after  the  first . world 
war.  when  prime  minister 


Lloyd  George  promised 
“homes  fit  for  heroes". 

In  the  country,  that  led  to 
councils  providing  subsi- 
dised cottages  (the  ubiqui- 
tous council  houses)  and  in 
London  to  well-designed 
blocks  of  flats. 

In  the  meantime,  garden 
suburbs,  notably  Hampstead 
Garden's  had  appeared  - 
“and  effectively  split  the 
infant  (garden  city)  move- 
ment ideologically”,  say  Hall 
and  Ward.  While  the  sub- 
urbs looked  liked  garden 
cities,  they  were  not  the  real 
thing.  They  did  not  have 
industries  of  their  own  and 
were  nothing  more  than 
commuter  dormitories 
dependent  on  a metropolis. 

The  next  big  opportunity 
for  garden  cities  came  alter 
the  second  world  war,  when 
the  new  town  became  the 
greatest  embodiment  of 
Howard's  principles  - not 
least  because  they  brought 


people  out  of  tbe  cities. 

But  part  of  his  dream  was 
overlooked,  except  in  mid- 
Hertfordshire.  That  is  the 
only  area  where  the  garden 
cities  and  new  towns  form  a 
social  city  cluster,  with  Ste- 
venage and  Hatfield  joining 
Howard’s  original  develop- 
ments Letchworth  and  Wel- 
wyn Garden. 

Social  priorities  then 
changed,  focusing  on  the  res- 
urrection of  the  inner  cities. 
Michael  Heseltine.  when 
Conservative  environment 
secretary,  began  the  setting 
up  of  inner  city  corporations 
expressly  modelled  on 
Labour's  new  town  develop- 
ment corporations,  as  a way 
to  make  things  happen 
quickly  and  circumvent  the 
inherent  delays  in  council 
planning  processes. 

With  the  renaissance  of 
the  inner  cities  established 
In  social  thinking,  the  debate 
has  now  switched  to  the 


quality  of  life  in  tbe  country, 
as  250,000  people  demon- 
strated by  marching  through 
London  last  year.  The  gov- 
ernment took  note  but  has 
yet  to  produce  a plan. 

Inconsistencies  abound, 
claim  Hall  and  Ward:  they 
say  new  homes  in  new  com- 
munities are  essential:  urban 
redevelopment  and  village 
infills  cannot  provide  all 
that  is  wanted  by  the  new 
single  households  or  for  the 
increasing  body  of  retired 
people.  They  conclude  that 
there  has  to  be  some  green- 
field development 

Reconciling  social  priori- 
ties and  producing  car-free 
transport  systems  for  tomor- 
row may  need  foresight  such 
as  that  shown  by  Howard  a 
century  ago, 

■ Sociable  Cities:  The  legacy 
of  Ebenezer  Howard  by  Peter 
Hall  and  Colin  Ward  is  pub- 
lished by  John  Wiley.  £15.99 
paperback.  £45  hardback 
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HOMESEARCH 
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London’s  No.1  Spaas**  Search 
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Management 
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Td:  +44  171  838 1066.  Fax: 
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just  Released  - a highly  attractive  10%  GROSS  RENTAL  GUARANTEE  / START-UP 
PACKAGE  on  three  highly  successful  developments  with  proven  rental  demand 
in  the  City,  West  End  and  London  Docklands.  AH  of  which  are  selling  well  ahead 
of  construction. 

Globe  View,  EC4.  A unique  riverside  development  within  sight  of 
St  Pauls.  Prices  from  £227,995. 

Kensington  Park,  W14.  Just  off  Kensington  High  Street  and  an 
easy  walk  to  Olympia  Station.  Prices  from  £214,995. 

Pierhead  Lock,  EI4.  Award  winning  landmark  Thameside 
development  close  to  Canary  Wharf  and  opposite  the  Millennium  Dome. 
Prices  from  £164,995. 
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Hurry!  Only  on  selected 
apartments  for  Jan/Feb  *99 
completions  . 


IO%  GROSS  RENTAL 
GUARANTEE  FOR 
12  MONTHS 


Please  calf  Gary  Patrick 
at  Barrat t East  London 
on  0171  583  2237 
for  further  information 

Furnishing  & letting  management 
can  easily  be  arranged 
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ackson-Stops  & Staff 


Gloucestershire  Rmcham  soww  «b«n  i mac. 


A fine  m*H  Cotarald  ware  an  tbe  edge  of  «n  Ktatti**  village  la  an  area 
cfontmmftngnanwal  banx 

A Land  Grade  D CouwaM  manor  boucc  with  5 reception  rooms, 

7 jniudp*l  bednxen*,  6 buhioonB,  mature  gardens,  eronmk  md  paddocks. 
SxiCBXZVt  OOZtnUdBkgB  jnrhtdmgwnhhng  mi  period  b an. 

Oil  Period  3 bedroom  outage  Block  of  panne  hud.  Separate  ordnrd. 

IntUiboct  1QZ44  acra  M 1.46  hectare*  l 

Far  tale  by  private  treaty  a»  ■ whole  ar  in  np  to  4 lot*. 

Apply:  Chipping  Cimpdm  office  (01380)  84004. 
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Boston 

Carrington 

Pritchard 


HAMPSTEAD 

Spacious  1 bed  flat  F/F 
Heath  1 min, 
Betsize  tube  10  min, 
roof  terrace,  £300pw. 
Teh  0171  267  8501. 


rn  iu;shlk  o\ven 


FLAKBtTTON  WSAKF 
UmaSWU 

Top  Floor  RivasdeFtW  * Spfa  Lewi 
• Unfurnished  • 18*  Sin  Rm  • 20' 
CaDened  Dining  Rm  " Ctonknn  - kitchen 
• 3 bedaiu  ■ 2 tatbms  * 22'  RTTcrr 
* Eft  ■ 24  hr  Scanty  Office 
*3»  Car  Pml Spam.  £5S<LW  Par  week 


VICARAGE  CRESCENT 
Bourne  SWU 

Split  Level  Apartment  * Unfurnished 

* Leigr  RcccpbooThrang  Rm 

* Semi  Open  Plan  Kitchen  * Wooden 
Flooring  • 2 DMr  Batms  * 1 Bathnn 

* Ouakrtn.  Off  Street  Parting. 

OSLO*  Per  week 


Tit  9171 924 SIX  fsc  8171  5044403 


BARBICAN  2 bedroom  2 bathroom 
(oturttshod  urWumtohed  Am  ESSOpvr. 
Dental  Watnuy  0171 2S3  4414. 

CIBIKatwaA  2 bedroom  2 bathroom 
in  modem  development  £365 pw. 
Daniel  Watney  0171  2S34414. 

CHELSEA  SW3  2 bed.  2 balh  l/f  fiat, 
convenient  lor  city  £850  p**  ono. 
Tel:  01225  891074 


INTERNATIONAL  PROPERTY 
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SPANISH  FREEHOLD-PROPERTY  EXHIBITION 

VAST  DISPLAY  OVER  1,000  PROPERTIES  Oil  SHOW  AT  SENSIBLE  PRICES 
....  ruRPCT  - SAVE  THOUSANDS  - SPAINS  TOP  10  DEVELOPERS 
ADMISSION^ ^REFRESHMENTS  - PARKING  - FREE  ADVICE 
LOW-COST  SPANISH  MORTGAGES  - LEGAL  & BENEFICIAL  TAX  ADVICE 

FRI  8™ + SAT  9™ + SUN  10™  JAN 

ROYAL- LANCASTER  HOTEL 

LANCASTER  GATE  HYDE-PARK  LONDON 

1 REAL  - "e STA^ E MArIsE  LLA  OF 

For  full  details:  Free-Phone  0500  780878 


ENJOY  THE  SECURITY  OF  YOUR  OWN  PIECE 

FROM  AS  LITTLE  AS  £45  PER  MONTH 


OF  THE  AMERICAN  WEST 


STRUTT  &jRna 

FARKERTT 

OXFORDSHIRE  - NORTH  ASTON 

M40  (J.  10)  5 miles,  London  64  miles 


Magnificent  Grade  II  country  house,  recently  restored 
to  the  highest  standards 

15  ea-wdle  bedroom*,  caaeb-bouse  with  staff  flat,  paraging. 
indoor  swimming  pool,  uuna  and  conference  room. 
Gardens  and  private  1 8 bole  golf  coarse. 

About  192  scree  1 77  ha). 

London  office:  Tel:  0171  629  7282 
E-mail:  londoo@strnttandparkenco.uk 


loo.  over-Joakutp  tab  vtoeywb,  pecan 

pure*  and  stm-Owdcd  farmland.  Fruitful 

sod.  odHtm  aad  road  kccss  m each  lot 

Subtotal  to the  fast  ptredt*  City  of 

Dearies.  KM.  U JSLA.  I area 
pep.  25,000)  wtricti  it  acracture  more 
and  note  American  who  are  tootagg  •» 
the  fame.  Cmmae  10  Phoenix.  Ttxxon.  Albuqueny*.  Lu  Cruces  and  BPaa 

ENCHANTING  NEW  MEXICO — 

Te*d  blue  skies.  rmhitaiaime  c&nare.  pa0ubon-frce.  4J500  feel  eJnanon.  Prime  snes 
J sad  btddmg  poms  pncrafnin  £4  .WQOQ  with  £49000  (town  payment.  8VA 
AJUL  tana  on  decfimig  balance  m>  to  14  jaommNy  payment,  of  only 
£43jOOL  Uni&amtable  fan  tatf-a0ephUU>4Oacre  readies.  | A 40-aoe  tarn* 

GOSS  as  latte  as  £37000  a moods.)  Thia  » U eieelle*  and  inexpensive  way  of 
nnw&Bg  is  tbe  Cat  pvwing  Kjetbwtsr  ef  the  U.5  A.  Tlta  ctffer  is  arialy  Intned. 

Val  bit  444  (UK)  (0|181  90S  0515  DAVSEVEMtNCSIWEEXENDS  UPTO  STM 


I.K.VNAKDS  PROPERTIES  INTERNATIONAL 


HOUSE  HUNT 

SCOTLAND 

Save  time  and  energy  - we 
do  the  legwork  - 
you  make  the  decision. 
Tel:  01620  829524. 

LONDON  PROPERTY 


29TH  - 31STJANUAKY  1999 


CedeMmea 

ALTEA  HILLS 

JUST  RELEASED 

I VILLAS 

3 bud.  2 Bam  4 oeroQa.  PA^Acanl 
no  vtewi.  locates,  net  gdMareife. 
nscutrt.  mcreiu.  howk** 
Hgnast  Epacflfcanoo 
Prtcut  horn  £,n£.000  bid  dot 


FLORIDA  PROPERTY. 
INVESTMENTS-; 
ft^ttaeshare^ 

; am ■ 

jNefrdetach&J  vdfas  > 
mn£60,Q00  ,.2. 
to  rent  or  bay 
basatagariton 
2177151 


Tuscany 

Fngtish  developer  offers  three 
houses  remaining  in  six  boose 
^fcvetopnicm,  historical  rami  ate, 
20  miofi  Siena. 

2-4  beds.  30  ft  rces,  C/H,  terrace 
gdra.  maintenace,  tnagnfficem 
pool 

a For  colour  biutluuc 

L Wre  (0039)577-70703 


HtENCH  RIVERA  proparty  sake  and 
ratals.  100‘s  d colour  photos  on  our 
vaMta  wnww|wa. 
Coast  tod  country.  The  Engisrt 
Estate  Agerts  on  Hm  Frendl  Rnrara. 
Tat  +33  (0)4  02  B24?  50 

HVE  rtn  fcanUied  condo  E 700i  mW  near 
Pb  Aw  SJbths,  bale.  1900  stjR.D.  Day 
RE.001 2122S852S& 

FRENCH  PROPERTY  NEWS  MMtflly 
oak  for  your  FREE  copy  now.  Tab 
0181  947  1834  or 

h trp  J/www.  I ranch -prop  ony-news.  com 

APARTMENTS  AND  CHALETS.  Four 
major  dd  areas  and  smafl  vBagoc 
A^itno  namraraii  01784  471377 


Tbe  Difference  between  a good  property  and  an 
ittHstmcnt  g/vde  property.,  is  die  Tenant 
An  mvesmiHn  grade  tenant  transforms  a goal  property  into  b great 
investmenL  Wit  dcliva  quality.  CorpotW-sportsorctl  prpmriatrt  as 
teaants.  They,  in  turn,  deliver  stability,  supaior  rentals  and  credit- 
worthiness. 

Please  contact  us  at 

tTOamerican  agency 

Creators  qf  lmesumi  Grade  Cnpertitj 

Tek  (0171)581-5353  Fax:  (01711 SS4-S078 
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Gardening 


Rain  is  good 
for  growth  - 
and  slugs 

Robin  Lane  Fox  selects  the  plants  which 
impressed  him  most  in  1998 


Two  new  years 
ago,  I sat  on 
horseback  beside 
two  practised 
farmers  who  were 
lamenting  the  vanishing 
level  of  water  in  nature  and 
the  damage  to  something 
called  aquifers.  Any  self- 
respecting  aquifer  has  had 
nothing  to  complain  about. 
The  long  holiday  season  has 
been  so  unpredictable,  so 
dark  and  so  wet  that  our 
gardens  are  almost  sub- 
merged as  aquiferous  chan- 
nels burst  through  the 
lawns,  flower  beds  and  any- 
thing which  lies  downhill. 

Among  the  wet  and  the 
dark,  1 have  been  taking 
stock  of  the  past  extraordi- 
nary year  and  have  decided 
that  the  key  themes  were 
slugs  and  growth.  Once 
again,  they  confirm  my  long- 
held  new  that  gardens  and 
stock  exchanges  share  an 
unrecognised  relationship. 

Like  adventurous  British 
investors,  gardeners  see 
their  smaller  prizes  being 
cut  back  at  ground  level 
from  mid-summer  onwards 
while  the  old  and  trusted 
favourites  have  powered 
ahead,  growing  since  July  at 
a speed  we  have  not  seen  for 
years.  The  mild  rain  has  pro- 
longed their  exceptional 
progress  and  this  spring  will 
keep  hedge-cutters  on  their 
toes. 

The  final  impressions  of 
the  year  are  those  which 
tend  to  last,  but  I also 
remember  a heavenly  phase 
of  early  spring,  carpets  of  all 
types  of  narcissi  in  flower  at 
once,  sheets  of  anemone 
blanda  opening  in  the  sun- 
shine and  a good  run  of 
white  flowers  on  the  tall 
magnolias  before  frost  in 


April  stopped  them  in  their 
tracks.  This  early  spring  was 
more  favoured  than  its  pre- 
decessors because  the  frosts 
came  later  - at  least  south  of 
Birmingham  - and  we  all 
had  a chance  to  enloy  camel- 
lias before  a clear,  cold  night 
did  serious  damage. 

Gardeners  then  complain 
that  the  rest  of  the  year  was 
cold  and  wet  and  nothin? 
made  serious  progress.  They 
are  forgetting  that,  in  1998, 
borders  and  roses  were  once 
again  a fortnight  early  and 
that  old-fashioned  roses  had 


I am  one 
of  the 

unfortunates 
who  looks 
out  on 
hedges  over 
20ft  high  of 
this  beast 


a wonderful  window  of 
opportunity  before  any  rain 
damaged  them  in  late  June. 
Bedding  plants  were  remark- 
ably slow  to  make  early 
progress  as  the  soil  stayed 
dry  and  nothing  speeded 
into  growth. 

The  great  gainers  were 
families  which  like  quite  a 
heavy  rainfall  in  early  sum- 
mer if  they  are  to  flower 
freely  from  August  onwards. 
I had  some  wonderful  shows 
of  flower  on  the  crocosmias 
whose  varieties  have  multi- 
plied in  catalogues  during 
the  past  10  years.  Many 
more  oF  us  now  know  the 
orange-yellow  Solfaterre  and 


the  very  pretty  Norwich 
Canary,  but  I have  spread 
the  net  much  wider  into  the 
hanging  dark  red  flowers  of 
one  called  Mrs  Geoffrey 
Howard  and  a fine  flower 
called  Seven  Sunrise. 

Crocosmias  have  been 
great  beneficiaries  of  the 
recent  warm  winters  and  as 
many  of  them  appreciate 
rainfall  during  the  growing 
season,  they  put  on  an  excel- 
lent show  in  August. 

Later  in  the  season,  the 
same  causes  worked  even 
better  effects  on  the  many 
varieties  of  Kafir  Lily  or 
Schlzostylis.  Like  the  crocos- 

mfa  fhic  family  is  grouped 

among  the  relations  of  the 
iris,  but  it  does  not  start  to 
flower  until  early  Septem- 
ber. They  continue  well  into 
November,  when  the  first 
frosts  and  rains  spoil  the 
flower  buds.  Before  then,  all 
the  varieties  will  flower 
abundantly  In  rather  poor 
soil  which  has  been  soaked 
with  rain  earlier  in  the 
summer. 

Here,  too,  named  varieties 
have  been  multiplying,  but 
the  best  of  the  many  I have 
collected  is  the  excellent  red 
coccinea  which  is  also  one  of 
the  easiest  to  find  in  cata- 
logues. Six  years  ago,  1 
planted  mine  In  the  blank 
squares  left  between  paving 
stones  and  I have  found  that 
this  site  suits  them  admira- 
bly. Their  rushy  leaves  soon 
spread  and  file  flowers  proj- 
ect forwards  at  the  modest 
height  of  a foot  or  so  as  they 
reach  out  into  the  sun.  A 
mild  December  brought  most 
of  these  varieties  back  for  a 
second  bout  of  flower. 

Evergreen  shrubs  have 
accelerated  in  the  mild  wet 
weather  since  September  ' 


Althaea  cmnabina  (left)  and  Schizostyffe  coccinea:  flowering  in  lata  August  and  from  September  onwards,  respectively 


and  I never  remember  such 
progress  on  three  of  my 
favourites,  the  best  escalkm- 
ias.  including  Gwendolyn 
Anley,  the  variegated  rham- 
nus  which  is  my  all-time 
favourite  against  a wall,  and 
the  hardy  and  reliable 
Osmanthus  Burkwoodlt 
which  makes  such  an  excel- 
lent and  unusual  type  of 
hedge. 

If  you  are  hesitating  about 
planting  strategic  ever- 
greens, take  heart  from  the 
rapid  progress  of  these  vari- 
eties in  the  past  year.  They 
all  respond  to  a surface 
dressing  of  an  artificial  fer- 
tiliser on  to  the  bare'  ground 


IN  AN  IDYLLIC  LOCATION. 


THE  KILL  BOOSE  At  BASTED  HILL. 

Approaching  Basted  Mill  along  a quiet  country  lane,  grounds,  including  woodland,  in  this  idyllic  location, 
the  impressive  Mill  Rouse,  reflected  in  the  With  its  Kentish  Ragsuma  exterior  it  is 
tranquil  mill  pond,  provides  the  first  glimpse  of  Crest’s  undoubtedly  an  attractive  home  - and  with  six  bedrooms, 
new  development  near  Seveooaks,  Kent.  . three  featuring  en  suite,  it  Is  also  one  of 
Basted  MO!  is  situated  in  a wooded  valley  where  the  Basted  Mill's  most  spacious.  Prices  an  apjdicatfoa 

River  Bourne  Btws  alongside  a village  V‘  For  further  information  please  contact 

".WW.V- 

green  but  it  is  also  within  easy  reach  » oar  Sales  Information  Centre,  open 

of  rail  and  road  networks.  I . 5 r~  ^ §_  10am  to  5pm.  Thursday  tn 
Hie  Mill  House  is  set  within  V*  acre  of  — Monday.  Telephone:  (01732}  780919. 
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HOMES 


THE  HALLMARK  OF  A CLASSIC  HOME 


around  their  roots  from 
April  onwards.  The  cheap 
and  potent  choice  here  is  a 
bag  of  dried  blood,  which  is 
then  washed  into  the  soil  by 
rains  which  fall  from  late 
April  onwards.  Together 
with  the  recent  deluge  in 
British  weather,  this  dress- 
ing has  sent  my  older  hedges 
racing  away  after  years  of 
drought. 

What  is  good  for  a classy 
evergreen  is  even  better  for 
the  monstrous  feathery  Ley- 
landii  Cypress  whose  hedges 
have  been  the  subject  of 
such  national  abomination.  I 
am  one  of  the  unfortunates 
who  looks  out  on  hedges  of 
this  beast  which  are  over 
20ft  high,  and  I have  to 
report  that  the  second  half  of 
1998  saw  hardly  credible 
rates  of  growth  both  for- 
wards and  upwards  on  old 
trees  which  I believed  to 
have  been  tamed  by  heavy 


cutting  only  three  years  ago. 
It  will  cost  several -hundred 
pounds  again  this  spring  to 
strip  the  brutes  to  a tempo- 
rary standstill  and  try  to 
restore  a degree  of  order.  If 
you  have  these  monsters 
near  you.  check  them  again 
this  spring  because  they 
really  have  accelerated  in 
recent  months. 

At  a lower  level.  I am 
pleased  to  look  back  on  par- 
ticular successes.  At  Chelsea 
Flower  Show.  I was  one  of 
the  many  who  fastened  on  to 
the  specialist  displays  of  var- 
ious types  of  half-hardy 
perennial  Nemesia.  I chose 
these  plants  for  some  of  the 
low  beds  in  prominent  places 
in  Oxford  and  can  only 
endorse  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  breeders,  who  claim 
that  they  spread  and  flower 
throughout  the  summer  and 
autumn. 

Many  more  varieties  will 


be  coming  on  this  year,  but  I 
have  had  fantastic  value 
from  these  free-flowering 
small  bedding  plants  and 
recommend  them  all  when 
they  turn  up  again  in  May. 

At  a different  height  alto- 
gether. I have  also  been 
delighted  by  an  old  favour- 
ite. I owe  it  to  the  writings  of 
the  great  Edwardian  plants- 
man.  E.A.  Bowles,  who 
describes  it  as  “one  of  the 
best  of  the  mallows ...  a 
goodly  possession  which 
grows  12ft  or  more  and  is 
wonderfully  elegant  and 
light  in  its  branching”.  It  is 
a type  of  wild  hollyhock 
with  leaves  like  a plant  of 
cannabis,  but  nobody  has 
yet  arrested  the  neglected 
Althaea  Cannablna.  It  is  a 
plant  for  late  August  - out- 
standingly light  and 
emphatic  and  an  absolute 
winner  In  any  flower  bed 
which  needs  a lift. 


A-Z  BwmcatOatWn  Acnm  library 


The  little  flowers  come  in 
dozens  and  are  a reddish 
pink  on  thin  stalks,  but  the 
entire  plant  is  transparently 
slender  and  airy  so  it  does 
not  block  the  view  to  lower 
subjects  around  it.  Mine 
stopped  happily  at  4ft  and 
despite  advice,  I never  both- 
ered to  stake  them.  They  are 
one  of  those  overlooked 
architectural  plants  for  late 
summer  which  will  grow 
anywhere,  make  an  impact 
in  groups,  or  only  one  at  a 
time,  and  puzzle  both 
experts  and  non-gardener* 
who  mistake  them  for  what: 
they  are  not. 

Not  all  the  best  plants  are 
new  and  it  always  pays  to 
read  the  experts  from  earlier 
this  century.  So  much  that  is 
new  keeps  flooding  us  that 
we  fail  to  pick  up  on  existing 
observations  made  long 
before  when  choices  were 
fewer. 
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On  the  Move 


Let  the  vendor  beware 

Anne  Spademan  on  proposals  to  change  the  house-buying  system 


A refreshingly  con- 
sumer-friendly 
response  to  the  gov- 
ernment's proposed 
changes  to  the  house-buying 
system  in  England  and 
Wales  has  been  published  by 
the  National  Association  of 
Estate  Agents. 

It  not  only  supports  the 
general  thrust  of  the  govern- 
ment's proposals,  but  sug- 
gests they  go  much  Farther. 
Most  fundamentally,  it  rec- 
ommends abandoning  the 
principle  or  caveat  emptor  - 
let  the  buyer  beware  - in 
favour  of  caveat  vendor. 

Last  month  the  UK  gov- 
ernment produced  a consul- 
tation paper  aimed  at  tack- 
ling the  slowness  and 
inefficiency  of  the  present 
house-buying  system.  It  rec- 
ommended that  much  of  the 
information  obtained  by  the 
buyer  after  an  offer  has 
been  agreed  should  be 
obtained  by  the  vendor 
before  the  property  goes  on 
the  market 

The  key  aim  is  to  reduce 
the  time  between  offers 
being  agreed  and  contracts 
exchanged,  when  many 
deals  Call  through. 

The  reaction  of  a number 
of  estate  agents  and  property 
organisations  has  been  that 
the  system  ain't  broke,  so  it 
don’t  need  fixing.  A typical 
response  comes  from  Pene- 
lope Court  of  the  central 
London  agents,  Beauchamp 
Estates;  “The  proposals 
could  set  up  obstacles  to  the 
smooth,  handling  of  a pro- 
cess that  has  worked  effi- 
ciently for  many  years.” 

Same  members  of  the 
National  Association  of 
Estate  Agents  might  agree, 
but  their  report  takes  a very 
different  view,  as  it  is  based 
on  work  by  Tim  Kaye  of  Bir- 
mingham University,  an 
independent  legal  academic. 
He  describes  the  existing 
system  in  terms  more  famil- 
iar to  the  buying  and  selling 
public:  “It  would  appear  to 
be  highly  defective  and  in 
need  of  root  and  branch 
review.” 

Kaye-  says  the  system  is 


dogged  by  uncertainty,  delay 
and  distrust  The  key  prob- 
lem is  that  offers  agreed 
“subject  to  contract"  have 
no  legal  standing.  Buyers 
and  sellers  can  withdraw  at 
any  point  up  to  the  date  of 
written  exchange  of  con- 
tracts - and  often  do. 

Kaye's  solution  is  similar 
to  the  government's,  only 
more  radical.  He  believes 
selling  homes  should  be  like 
selling  other  goods,  with  the 
seller  legally  required  to  be 
open  and  honest  The  prin- 
ciple that  the  buyer  should 
be  responsible  for  digging  up 
any  defects  in  the  property 
is  at  the  root  of  the  problem, 
he  argues. 

His  solution  is  to  adopt  a 
system  based  on  that  used  in 
New  South  Wales,  Australia. 
There,  the  vendor  has  to  pro- 
duce a pack  which  includes 
among  other  things  a con- 
tract of  sale,  draft  plans,  a 
local  authority  search  and 
details  of  any  boundary 
disputes.  This  is  the  essence 
of  the  government’s  propos- 
als. 

Kaye  would  also  require 
vendors  to  provide  a survey. 
He  argues  that  this  is  the 
only  Remaining  cause  of 


delays  in  the  NSW  system. 
Even  without  it.  he  says, 
gazumping  has  virtually  dis- 
appeared and  legal  disputes 
have  proved  rare. 

The  issue  of  vendor  sur- 
veys has  produced  the  stron- 
gest response  from  the  prop- 


erty industry.  Many  have 
argued  that  buyers  will  im  A 
believe  surveys  produced  for  ™ 
sellers.  Kaye  says  buyers,  as 
borrowers,  already  accept 
the  surveys  done  for  lenders. 
Moreover,  he  argues  that 
negligent  surveyors  are 
already  liable  to  both  buyer 
and  seller.  • 

Kaye  says  he  appreciates 
the  problems  involved  in 
transplanting  ideas  from  one 
country  to  another,  but  with 
the  bousing  market  and  the 
legal  system  in  NSW  very 
similar  to  those  in  England 
and  Wales,  be  says  it  should 
be  possible.  He  has  produced 
a draft  bill  based  on  the 
NSW  Conveyancing  Act  and 
the  UK  Sale  of  Goods  Act 
1979. 

The  bill  includes  provision 
for  the  future  establishment 
of  a system  of  public  not- 
aries to  handle  property 
transactions,  as  happens  ip 
many  European  countries,' 
including  France  and  Ger- 
many. Kaye  accepts  that  this 
is  an  idea  for  the  long-term 
and  that  he  has  given  the 
government  and  the  indus- 
try quite  enough  to  be  going 
on  with  for  now. 


Christmas  Crossword  solution 
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Skiing 

Grooming 

is  so 
smart  in 
Colorado 

Amie  Wilson  on  how  Vail  has 
coped  with  the  season's  start 

When  the  first  mg.  Sue*  Is  the  efficacy  of 
decent  modern  ski  equipment  an** 
snowfall  of  Colorado  grooming  that  I 
December  needed  to  do  almost  nothing 
arrived  in  to  travpl  rinsm  mnrn  than 


When  the  first 
decent 
snowfall  of 
December 
arrived  in 
Colorado,  Vail's  daily  news- 
paper greeted  it  with;  “So 
that's  what  snow  looks  like. 
For  a while  it  was  tough  to 
remember." 

But,  said  Pete  Seibert,  the 
man  who  founded  Vail 
almost  40  years  ago:  "God- 
damit,  we  still  need  more 
snow."*  Sure  enough,  almost 
a foot  arrived  just  before 
Christmas. 

And  just  in  case  the 
Christinas  spirit  did  not 
affect  everyone,  there  was 
the  unusual  sight  of  a secu- 
rity operation  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Eagle  Bahn  Gondola. 
Cinda  Ray  and  Brian  Hoff- 
man. two  police  officers, 
were  registering,  in  case  of 
theft,  the  numbers  stamped 
on  people’s  skis,  hi  spite  of 
sketchy  conditions,  new  skis 
were  everywhere. 

Runs  such  as  The  Woods, 
and  Dealer’s  Choice  were 
skiing  well.  Other  family 
favourites,  such  as  Born 
Free  and  Christmas,  were 
also  in  good  shape.  So  was 
Lodge  pole,  a particular 
favourite  of  mine,  which  pro- 
vides an  exhilarating  roller- 
coaster ride  to  the  bottom  of 
Avanti. 

I also  tried  Beaver  Creek, 
just  io  miles  away.  I let  grav- 
ity engulf  me,  on  the  superb 
Centennial  Trail,  allowing 
tiie  Rossignol  Bandit  skis 
clamped  to  my  new 
X-Scream  boots  to  purr  their 
way  down. 

Sometimes  flying,  some- 
times floating,  with  one  final 
swoop  I found  myself  back  at 
the  village  base.  It  is  groom- 
ing like  that  - even  when 
the  snow  is  not  up  to  its 
usual  quality  - which  makes 
skiing  in  the  US  so  exhDarat- 
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ing.  Such  is  the  efficacy  of 
modern  ski  equipment  aryt 
Colorado  grooming  that  I 
needed  to  do  almost  nothing 
to  travel  down  more  thqp 
v30  vertical  feet. 

As  one  group  of  eariy- 
season  British  visitors  said 
before  the  Christmas  snow- 
fells:  “Stop  apologising  for 
your  snow.  We  think  it's 
great,” 

In  a topsy-turvy  December, 
Mammoth  and  I atep  Tahoe 
were  deluged  with  snow, 
there  were  fans  in  Phoenix 
and  Las  Vegas,  but  Colorado 
struggled.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  still  cold  enough  to 
make  snow.  The  combina- 
tion of  artificial  snow  and 
sunshine  cheered  up  skiers  - 
many  of  whom  seem  content 
to  ski  Beaver  Creek  and 
Vail,  its  big  sister-resort, 
even  in  limited  circum- 
stances. 

Vail  is,  after  all,  the  big- 
gest single  ski  mountain  in 
the  US  and,  even  with  many 
runs  closed  and  a lift  still 
out  of  action  following  arson 
attacks  in  October,  there 
was  plenty  of  good  gfctiwg 

On  North  America’s  east 
coast,  however  - tradition- 
ally colder  than  the  west  - 
there  was  such  a warm  start 
to  December  that  on  some 
days  snowmaking  was 
impossible. 

This  led  to  Tremblant,  in 
Quebec,  having  to  close  for  a 
day. 

In  the  Rockies,  the  snow 
brought  a smile  back  to  the 
face  of  John  Bennett,  the 
Scot  who  runs  Ski  Indepen- 
dence, now  in  its  fifth  year  . 
in  North  America.  He  had  a 
lot  on  his  mind  - would 
everything  in  his  newly 
purchased,  newly  refur- 
bished chalet  actually  work? 
He  had  taken  something  of  a 
risk,  inviting  journalists  to 
test  the  product  before  the 
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Gienwood  Springs,  Colorado,  half-way  between  Va2  and  Aspen,  had  a heavy  snowfall  just  before  Christmas 


pairing  clients  arrived. 

There  was  a slight  panic 
when  several  of  us  reported 
having  cold  showers  one 
morning,  but  Bennett,  who 
had  just  spent  $6,000  over- 
hauling the  h paring  system, 
rolled  his  eyes  and  rolled  up 
his  sleeves  to  try  to  fix  that 
To  no  real  avaiL 

For  quite  a few  dollars 
more,  he  discovered  that  he 
would  have  to  Install  two 
new  tanks.  Guinea  pigs  have 
their  uses.  The  televisions 
did  not  work  (good).  And  we 
did  not  all  see  eye  to  eye 
with  him  about  the  low  level 
of  lighting.  Bennett  does  not 
like  bright  lights.  A trifle 
reluctantly,  he  let  his  guests 
(us)  over-rule  him. 

The  Ptarmigan,  Bennett’s 
chalet,  is  tucked  away  in  a 
glade  of  aspens  on  the  east- 
ern outskirts  of  ValL  So 
tucked  away.  In  feet,  that 
people  have  a job  finding  it. 
Rather  important  people.  On 
the  night  of  my  arrival, 
Adam  Aron,  Vail  resort’s 
chief  executive  officer,  tele- 


phoned the  local  police  sev- 
eral times  for  directions  on 
his  mobile  before  dropping 
me  off  on  his  way  home. 

Two  nights  later,  Pete  Sei- 
bert - guest  of  honour  at  a 
dinner  party  thrown  by  Ben- 
nett - was  unable  to  find  it 

It  has  cost 
more  than 
$100,000  to 
refurbish  the 
chalet 

J completely 

and  drove  home.  To  make  up 
for  his  absence,  he  enter- 
tained us  the  following  day 
at  the  exclusive  Game  Creek 
Club  (membership  $26,000, 
plus  a yearly  subscription) 
on  the  flanks  of  Game  Creek 
BowL 

Seibert,  a former  US  racer, 
was  one  of  America’s  cele- 
brated 10th  Mountain  Divi- 


sion troops  until  he  was 
invalided  out  of  the  army 
after  his  kneecap  was 
smashed  by  shrapnel  in  Italy 
during  the  second  world 
war. 

Although  now  in  his  70s, 
he  still  slris  with  panar-he 
“I’m  alive,  upright  and 
above  ground."  he  says.  He 
is  not  too  keen  on  the  new 
type  of  carving  skis.  “They 
have  too  much  of  a mind  of 
their  own,”  he  adds. 

Having  mada  amends  for 
being  a no-show  at  dinner, 
Seibert  prepared  to  ski  off 
along  Eagles  Nest  Ridge  and 
head  for  home.  Bennett 
again  invited  him  to  dinner 
— in  the  hope  that  next  tima 
he  will  successfully  locate 
the  Ptarmigan,  his  flagship 
chalet. 

Bennett  bought  it  because 
he  was  unable  to  rent  a 
property  in  Vail  of  the  stan- 
dard he  felt  would  sit  com- 
fortably in  the  Ski  Indepen- 
dence brochure.  Even  then, 
it  has  cost  him  more  than 
$100,000  to  refurbish  it  with 


new  bathrooms,  a new 
kitchen  and  a hot  tub.  “The 
Ptarmigan  is  a comfortable, 
attractive,  thoroughly  mod- 
ernised chalet,  with  brand 
new  ensuite  bathrooms,” 
said  Bennett 

“We  feel  we  have  cranked 
up  the  traditional  chalet 
ambience  without  going  in 
for  out-and-out  luxury-  And 
onr  prices  reflect  this.  We 
are  substantially  more  rea- 
sonable than  operators  at 
the  luxury  end  of  the  mar- 
ket.” 

Out  on  the  slopes,  Vail 
seems  to  be  recovering  well 
from  October's  arson 
attacks,  although  how  the 
resort  wfll  cope  with  the 
disastrous  loss  of  its  enor- 
mous Two  Elk  restaurant  as 
skiers  flood  the  resort  in 
high  season  remains  to  be 
seen.  Fortunately,  there  are 
good  restaurants  at  the  two 
main  hasp  areas  in  Vail  Vil- 
lage and  Uonshead. 

The  “in"  cprgs-ski  drink 
this  winter  is  the  mudslide, 
a deceptive  but  formidable 


combination  of  vodka,  Kah- 
lua and  Baileys  made  by  the 
bucket-load  at  the  Sonnen- 
alp’s  Bully  Ranch  bar. 

The  newly  refurbished 
Lodge  at  Vail  offers  a partic- 
ularly good  and  hearty  ski- 
ers’ buffet  for  $23  (a  cheaper 
version  - soup  and  salad  - is 
available  for  $16).  Alterna- 
tively. you  could  always  take 
.lunch  at  the  Game  Creek 
Club.  If  you  happen  to  have 
$26,000. 

■ Ski  Independence. 
Broughton  Market,  Edin- 
burgh. EH3  6NU  Tel: 
0990-550555.  Email  sM&ski- 
independence.co.uk.  The  com- 
pany specialises  in  skiing  in 
North  America  and  offers  27 
resorts  in  the  VS  and  Can- 
ada, with  a choice  of  catered 
chalets,  hotels,  condominiums 
and  tailor-made  holidays. 
The  Ptarmigan  is  a four-star 
chalet  and  sleeps  12  people  in 
six  bedrooms.  Prices  from 
£669  per  person  including 
flights,  transfers  and  break- 
fast, afternoon  tea  and  dinner 
with  wine. 


■ The  winter  ski  hoBday 
is  new  roughly  100  years 
old,  which  means  that  ft 
can  safely  qualify  as  an 
antique.  Certainly 
Christie's  South 
Kensington  auction  house 
has  been  quick  to  cash  in 
on  foe  traditions  that  a 
century  supplies. 

Last  February  ft  held  its  i 
first  skiing  poster  sale  and 
sold  virtually  every  Item. 

On  February  25,  it  is 
repeating  the  experience. 
This  time,  as  well  as  350 
posters  advertising  ad  the 
main  resorts  from 
Chamonix  to  Gstaad,  from 
Davos  to  Wasters,  there 
will  be  oils  and 
watercolours,  ceramics 
and  bronzes,  all  with  a 
skiing  theme. 

With  prices  ranging 
from  £100  to  £4,000,  this 
will  be  an  easy  way  to 
acquire  some  skiing 
nostalgia.  The  top  prices 
are  likely  to  be  paid  for 
historic  posters,  in 
particular  a design  by 
Francisco  Tamagno  of  a 
couple,  arms 
outstretched,  jumping 
down  a mountain,  which 
around  1900  aimed  to 
entice  the  first  defers  to 
take  the  train  to  the 
slopes  of  Chamonix.  It 
carries  a top  estimate  of 
£5,000. 

A slightly  later 
advertisement  by  Abel 
Faivre,  showing  a pretty 
girt  taking  to  the  slopes  in  1 
a long  dress  and  grasping 
just  one  ski  pole,  might 
go  tor  nearer  £2,500. 

Winter  tourism  began  at 
St  Moritz  in  1864,  with 
siding  arriving  soon  after, 
and  the  resort  produced 
many  of  the  most 
memorable  posters, 
including  a famous  image 
of  a giant  rabbit  by  Alex 
Diggeimann  In  1935, 
estimated  at  up  to  £1,000. 

lb  ere  are  also 
bobsleigh  posters,  and 
ice-skating,  hockey  and 
tobogganing  posters. 

There  are  vases 
decorated  with  skiers  and 
pottery  groups  of  skiers, 
books  and  early  ski 
equipment  There  are  also 
items  for  the  car  - a Riley 
“Ski  lady”  silvered  mascot 
and  a 1936  Winter 
Olympics  car  plaque. 

If  skiing  conditions  look 
poor,  the  enthusiast  can 
switch  money  saved  on  a 
holiday  into  this 
alternative  investment 

Antony  Tfiomcroft 
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his  8 day  tour  reveals  the 
splendours  of  Jordan  with 
a feast  of  archaeological 


treasures  spanning  a thousand 
years  of  turbulent  history. 

A key  trade  link  between  the  east 
and  the  west.  Jordan  has  been 
influenced  by  many  of  the  world’s 
great  civilisations. 

This  journey  includes  visits  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Jerash;  the  ruined 
desert  castles  of  the  Omayyad 
. Caliphs,  the  Dead  See  end  the 
beautiful  ancient  city  of  Petra. 
The  tour  ends  wtth  a visit  to  Aqaba 
on  the  quiet  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 


Brief  Wserary 

Amman:  Stay  at  the  Radlsson 
SAS  Hotel  for  3 nights.  Visit 
Jerash,  the  Desert  Castles  and 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Petra:  Stay  at  the  Tbybet  Zaman 
Hotel  for  3 nights.  Visit  Mount 
Nebo.  four  of  Petra. 

Aqaba:  Visit  Wadi  Rum.  In  Aqaba, 
stay  at  the  Hotel  Radlsson  SAS 
for  1 nlghL 

Departures  throughout  J999. 

Prices  from  £835  per  person. 

Price  includes:  International 
flights,  7 nights  twinshare 
accommodation,  transfers, 
sightseeing,  half  board 
meal  basis. 
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The  popes  had  a point 
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when  it  came  to 


Nicholas  Woodsworth  relishes  the  region  of  France  where  he  s made  his  home  . 


What  is  it 
about  Prov- 
ence - apart 
from  2.600 
hours  of 
sunshine  a year  - that 
makes  it  so  alluring?  The 
question  for  me  was  not  an 
idle  one.  Twenty  years  ago  I 
had  chosen  to  live  here. 

There  are,  of  course,  any 
number  of  places  of  great 
southern  charm  stretching 
across  Europe  from  Portugal 
to  Greece.  AH  are  bathed  in 
sunshine  and  Ineffable  Medi- 
terranean light.  All  make 
greater  or  lesser  claims  for 
their  landscapes,  their  stone 
farmhouses,  their  goat's 
cheese,  their  beautiful 
woman  and  a host  of  other 
felicitous  things.  One  could 
go  on  making  such,  lists 
indefinitely. 

Yet  I could  not  explain  in 
any  succinct  or  comprehen- 
sive fashion  what  it  was  that 
made  this  particular  place  so 
attractive  to  me. 

Such  were  my  perplexities 
not  long  ago  as  I sat,  a mid- 

moming  paxn-<m-chocolal  in 
hand,  at  the  top  of  the  Den- 
telles  de  MontmiraU.  The 
Dentelles  are  one  of  my 
favourite  places  in  Provence. 
Striking  formations  of  sil- 
very-grey rock,  they  rise  pre- 
cipitously out  of  the  plain  on 
the  edge  of  the  Khdne  Valley 
in  the  d&partemmt  of  the 
Vaucluse.  From  here  the 
views  are  nothing  less  than 
transporting. 

“Dentelles 71  means  lace, 
and  I can  see  the  reason  for 
the  name  - Che  300ft  vertical 


Beaumes-de-VanlM:  home  of  doDctoua  Muscat  and  Notro  Dame  d*  Auburn  church 
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spine  of  rocks  that  runs  mm.  u — "1 
along  the  top  of  this  densely  j / 

forested  massif  is  so  delicate,  i..:  /:}/i 

so  thin  and  finely  worked  by  "b_v  AteL  / .*  <j'.- 
aeons  of  erosion  that  it  can  { 

indeed  bring  lace  to  mind.  i 

High  in  u rocky  cranny,  I — fy** "■«&' 

gazed  over  northern  Prov-  • i 

ence.  Away  through  the  ts^***? 

milky  air,  across  a flat  ? *)' ■ * : 

Rhflne  Valley  drenched  in  ^ • ..  ; 

soft  sunshine,  I could  see  the  ^Sfloatas^ 

hills  of  the  Ce venues.  — "wow  f ? rtv'* 

To -the  north-east  lay  the  J 

rugged  Barromes  - the  first  f . " ' : 
of  a set  of  ever  rooster  foot-  . j : aUacquayres  ' 

hills  climbing  to  the  Alps.  / % _ - . . 

Behind  me  rose  the  silhou- 

ette erf 6,000ft  Mont  Ventoux,  jg  , - T5? 

the  highest  peak  in  Prov-  / *•’ 

ence. 

Everywhere  else.  lapping  tion.  Brushing  away  the  last 
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• Wacquayras 
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at  these  prominences  like  a 
sea  on  fire,  stretched  endless 
vineyards  that  in  this  season 
ware  brilliant  tones  of  red 
and  gold. 

In  such  weather,  I 
thought,  I could  sit  and  sim- 
ply gaze  for  days.  Autumn 
was  a good  time  for  such 


buttery  crumbs  of  pastry,  I 
made  my  way  to  Gigondas, 
the  small  village  that  lay 
below  the  rocks. 

Gigondas  is  old.  The  ruins 
of  its  stone  citadel,  its  ram- 
parts, hospice  and  monas- 
tery all  speak  of  a medieval 
past  But  its  name,  a deriva- 


Iaziness.  The  hectic  round  of  tion  of  the  Latin  joauiditas. 
summer  festivals  was  over,  or  happiness,  speaks  of  even 


the  crowds  of  visitors  had 
gone  home,  the  all-important 
grape  harvest  was  safely  in. 
Balmy  and  basking,  the 
whole  land  lay  in  a kind  of 
satisfied  quiescence.  I could 
easily  do  the  same. 

On  the  other  hand,  1 
reflected.  I could  make  the 
35-mile  tour  of  the  country 
roads  that  encircle  the  Den- 
telles.  It  Is  one  of  the  pretti- 
est circuits  around.  Some- 
where down  there,  perhaps, 
lay  the  answer  to  my  ques- 


Been  to  Paris.  Seen  Rome.  Done  London.  Fly  to  Helsinki. 


older  origins.  Like  Vaison-la- 
Romaine,  some  10  miles  to 
the  north  on  the  Dentelles 
circuit  Gigondas  was  settled 
by  the  Romans. 

Why  happiness?  Perhaps 
because  while  Vaison  was  a 
busy  garrison  town  - these 
days  it  is  a delightful  place 
of  street-markets  and  music- 
festivals  - Gigondas  was 
settled  by  retired  Roman  sol- 
diers who  devoted  them- 
selves to  wine.  They  estab- 
lished a reputation  for 
inspired  wine-making  early 
on  - Pliny  the  Elder  men- 
tions them  in  his  first-cen- 
tury “Natural  History”.  The 
village  has  not  looked  back 
since.  Today,  of  Gigondas’s 
700  villagers,  650  are  still  in 
the  business. 

Off  I drove  southward 
through  the  vineyards,  past 
wine-cellars  and  sturdy, 
foursquare  Provencal  farm- 
houses, past  olive  groves  and 
shady  stands  of  Mediterra- 
nean pines.  The  road  was 
quiet  and,  apart  from  the 
occasional  pop  of  a distant 
boar-hunter’s  gun  in  the 
Dentelles  hills  above  me,  so 
too  was  the  countryside. 
Even  Vacqueyras.  the  next 
town  down  the  road,  lay 
somnolent  in  the  sunshine. 


one's  way  across  the  town. 
Multiple  crossings  are  not 
unknown. 

Three  miles  past  Vacquey- 
ras, I grabbed  a glass  erf  my 
own.  There  can  be  few  better 
towns  to  come  across  at 
aperitif  Hm<*  than  Beaumes 
de  Venise.  Its  Muscat  is  as 
close  as  anything  I know  to 
nectar.  The  popes  of  Avig- 
non thought  so,  too;  in  the 
14th  century  they  purchased 
their  own  vineyard  here.  In 
the  town’s  wine  cooperative 
I sampled  three  different 
amber-coloured  Muscats. 
Liquid  sunshine,  they  were 


The  Dentelles 

looked 

very 

beautiful 
and  very 
undiscovered 


all  so  good  I came  away  with 
bottles  of  each. 

A good  aperitif  deserves  a 
good  lunch.  A short  drive 
from  Beaumes  around  the 
bottom  of  the  Dentelles 
brought  me  to  the  village  of 
Le  Barroux.  Which  was  the 
mare  impressive,  its  ch&teau 
or  its  restaurant?  I am  not 
sure.  The  massive  12th  cen- 
tury castle  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  was  ornate  and  preceded 
by  extravagant  watchiowers. 
My  meal  at  the  charming 
Les  Geraniums,  a brouffado 
d'agneau  d I’Avignonaise  - 
stew  of  lamb,  green  olives 
and  preserved  orange  - was 


It  is  not  always  so.  Every  also  ornate.  It,  too,  was  pre- 
July,  Vacqueyras  Is  the  site  ceded  by  extravagance  - a 


of  an  exuberant  wine  festival 
that  takes  over  the  town.  On 
the  main  square,  tables  are 
laid  in  the  shade  of  plane 
trees  and  vast  meals  are 
served  al  fresco  to  hundreds 
of  celebrants. 

In  every  narrow,  winding 
street,  stands  are  set  up  for 
the  free  and  unlimited  con- 
sumption of  Cdtes  du  Rhone 
wines.  One  simply  grabs  a 
glass  and,  amid  music,  mer- 
rymaking and  dancing,  sips 


terrine  of  multi-coloured  lay- 
ers of  tomato,  black  olive 
and  parsley  omelette. 

In  the  restaurant  parking 
lot  I met  Janet  Norton,  a 
modern  Freya  Stark  who, 
equipped  with  walking  stick, 
pack  and  a stout  pair  of 
shoes,  was  researching  a 
book  on  walking  in  Prov- 
ence. What  did  she  think  1 
asked,  of  the  many  trails 
that  criss-cross  the  forests  of 
the  Dentelles? 


Norton.  Z had  the  impost- . 
sion,  Ukes  to  be  one  bf  tht 
first  explorers  to  reconnoitre 
a region.  Peter'  Mayfel 
books  were  unfortunate,  she 
replied  - the  British  baddfe- 
covered  Provence.  It 
the  more  surprising,  than, 
that  the  Dentelles  walkfeg 
trails  had  not  been  dig# 
ered.  They  remain,  ate 
affirmed,  very  beautiftiL 
I desisted  from  remarking 
that  when  it  came  to  baefc 
country  incursions  by  for- 
eign scribblers,  Peter  Magjte 
could  be  regarded  a s run 
absolute  late-comer;  hrthe 
14th  century  the  Italian  poet 
Petrarch  had  made  'the 
ascent  of  Mont  Ventoux  and 
written  about  it. 

But  Norton  was  right,  I 
thought,  as  I drove  up  info 
the  Dentelles  massif  to  the 
hamlet  erf  Suzette.  Fmm  the 
high,  Isolated,  end-of-the- , 
world  spur  on  which  Suzette 
sits,  the  Dentelles  looked 
very  beautiful  and  very 
undiscovered  indeed  - for- 
ests of  pine,  oak  and  the  aro- 
matic Mediterranean  under- 
growth known  as  oarrigm 
stretched  into  the  distance.. 
No  matter  what  sophistics-  . 
tion  lies  on  the  other  aide  of 
these  hills,  it  is  still  possible 
to  get  seriously  lost  here. 

By  the  time  I reached 
Crestet.  a couple  of  miles 
from  Vaison  and  near  the 
end  of  my  circuit,  I thought  t 
might  have  at  least  part  of 
the  answer  to  my  question. 
Relatively  unknown,  Crestet 
is  one  or  the  most  enchant, 
ing  and  best-preserved  medi- 
eval hill-villages  in  all  Prov- 
ence. Strolling  through  Its 
steep  and  crooked  stone 
streets,  I saw  that  barely  a 
false  note  was  struck  here. 
Built  of  local  materials  and 
arranged  along  the  natural  . 
contours  of  the  hillside, 
everything  - church,  houses, 
fountains,  squares,  arcades  - 
fitted  together  in  a wonder- 
fully integrated  whole. 

And  that  it  seamed  to  me, 
is  what  makes  the  Dentelles  * 
and  many  other  parts. of  \ 
Provence  so  alluring.  It  is 
not  a question  of  listeof 
many  separate  things,  twit 
the  fact  that  these  things  :«8£ 
in  immediate  juxtaposition 
and  still  fit  beautiful^ 
together.  - 

Men  have  lived  herd  far 
thousands  of  years,  explatth 
tog  this  land  intensively,  tit. 
in  this  mix  of  the  natui^ 
and  the  cosmopolitan,  the 
wild  and  the  civilised 
mountains,  music  festivals, 
vineyards,  chateaux,  street-  - 
markets,  garrigue  and  aUth^V 
rest  - nothing  overwhelms 
anything  else. 

There  Is  some  sort  tif 
genius  there.  Add  to  it  a lot 
of  sunshine,  I thought  as  1 
drove  home  to  my  own  little' 
village,  and  you  have  some-  .< 
where  to  live.  • > I 
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CHANGE  THE  PERSPECTIVE. 


Rrmair  opens  al  the  Northern  Europe 
for  you  from  HelankL  explore  Lapland 
and  the  lake  cfetrict  of  FMand. 
Visit  Stockholm,  TeRnn 
and  St  Pet*rsburg. 


Por  intomnatkai  about  our 
readymade  and  taflored  packages 
cal  your  travel  agent  or  local 

Hnneir  offioe. 


Rnnalr  welcornes  you  to  htelsinkL  A city  which  combines  the  cosiness  of  a 
smal  town  with  the  exxStement  of  a metropoSs.  Walt  a church  buft  hsideB 
rock  of  the  new  Museun  of  Contemporary  Art  Klasma.  Have  a beer  in  a 
pLtotranrtRgeyOLrimaglnaaoninthe250yearoldSuomeriiniTaaeafOrtn3SS. 
& enjoy  die  vivici  cafe,  bar  and  restaurant  scene.  Day  or  night  And  remember 
that  fri  the  year 2000  (Helsinki  celebrates  its  450fli  aniversaiy  as  one  of  the 
cultural  capitals  of  Europe. 

Maybe  it's  tme  far  you  to  change  your  perspective  and  experience 
something  unique.  Something  reaAy  dfferent 

Hmair  knows  Helsinki  by  heart  and  lies  daiy  to  Helsinki  end  beyond. 
There  are  plenty  of  activities  for  you  to  enjoy.  So  let  us  make  all  the 
arrangements.  And  you  can  enjoy  the  weekend  of  a Sfetime.  if  you're  ready 
to  change  your  perspective,  ca§  us. 
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The  Spanish 
town  became 
bigger,  but  it 
never  wholly 
lost  the 
aristocratic 
cachet  it 
possessed  at 
birth.  Giles 
MacDonogh 
explains  why 

It  is  Dot  given  to  many 
people  to  have  the 
main  street  or  a large 
town  renamed  in  their 
h onour ; even  fewer 
receive  that  accolade  in  their 
own  lifetimes.  Nelson  Mand- 
- ela  is  certainly  already  the 
4 dedicatee  of  several  boule- 
’ vards.  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Prince  Alfonso  de 
Hohenlohe  in  Marbella.  I am 
hard-pressed  to  offer  you 
any  others. 

Hohenlohe  is  very  much 
alive  and  busy,  f met  him  at 
his  ftnca  near  the  Andalu- 
cian  town  of  Ron  da.  He  lives 
between  there  and  Mexico  in 
hyperactive  retirement. 
When  he  is  in  Spain  he  is 
just  lVi  hours'  drive  from 
Marbeila,  the  town  he 
created  half  a century  ago. 

The  prince  is  the  product 
of  a more  genteel  Europe 
which  was  shaken  by  one 
world  war,  and  all  but  wiped 
out  by  another.  The 
high-sounding  name  orlgi- 
nated  In  German  Franconia, 
V.  but  his  branch  of  the 
’/jf  Hohenlohe-Langenbergs 
'■  lived  in  Bohemia  until  Czech 
nationalists  and  communists 
drove  them  from  their  land 
after  1945. 

He  was  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing strong  links  with  Spain 
and  his  family  not  only  pos- 
sessed a finca  near  El  Escor- 
ial,  but  they  also  owned  the 
old  Malaga  wine  firm  of 
Scholtz  Hermanos.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of 
the  Mexican  ambassador  to 
Vienna  and  Hohenlohe’s 
father  met  her  at  a bail  there 
in  the  1920s.  When  a child 
was  born  be  was  named 
after  King  Alfonso  XDI.  and 
a Battenberg  princess  was 
appointed  as  a godmother. 

After  the  war  the  Spanish 
inheritance  came  into  its 
own.  One  now  famous  day  in 
-y  1946.  Hohenlohe  and  his 
J uncle  Ricardo  Soriano  were 
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Marbelta:  northern  Europeans  came  for  the  winter,  Spaniards  for  the  summer,  and  K just  got  bigger  and  bigger 
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The  prince  of  Marbella 


travelling  from  Gibraltar 
and  Malaga  in  a Rolls-Royce 
powered  by  a charcoal 
burner.  They  stopped  on  the 
road  and  went  for  a swim. 

There  was  an  old  farm- 
house but  otherwise  noth- 
ing. Instantly,  however,  they 
saw  its  potential.  Soriano 
bought  tbe  house  and  Hoh- 
enlohe  convinced  his  father 
that  Andaluda  would  be  a 
far  better  place  to  spend  the 
summer  than  San  Sebastian, 
where  the  weather  was 
capricious  and  it  occasion- 
ally rained.  They  sold  off  the 
cellars  in  Malaga  and 
invested  the  money  they 
obtained  by  building  the 
first  house  in  “Marbella'’. 

In  its  initial  incarnation. 
Marbella  resembled  a new 
Marienbad:  an  exclusively 
aristocratic  watering  hole. 
Tbe  displaced  grandees  of 
Mitteleuropa  were  the  first 


to  come:  Bismarcks  and  Met- 
teraichs  fed  up  with  post- 
war austerity.  At  first  they 
stayed  in  the  house  as  pay- 
ing guests,  but  as  Marbella 
gained  in  popularity  they 
ran  out  of  room.  Hoben- 
lohe’s  house  was  sold  to  the 
Rothschilds  and  the  farm- 
house was  turned  into  a 
hotel  - the  famous  Marbella 
Club. 

“They  came  in  waves," 
says  Prince  Alfonso. 

After  the  noblemen,  it  was 
the  Gibraltarians,  who  win- 
tered in  the  new  resort  dur- 
ing the  1950s.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  pieds  noirs  (rich 
colonists  from  French  and 
Spanish  north  Africa),  the 
English  and  the  Arabs.  Hob- 
enlohe  counts  it  as  a per- 
sonal coup  that  he  managed 
to  lure  in  the  crown  prince  - 
now  king  - of  Saudi  Arabia 
in  1970.  finding  him  suitable 


Prince  Alfonso-,  keeping  busy 

accommodation  at  tbe  last 
moment 

The  prince  liked  Marbella 
and  later  constructed  a rep- 
lica of  the  White  House  for 
himself  and  surrounded  it  by 
a huge  park.  Hohenlohe 
jokes:  “The  Catholic  kings 


[Ferdinand  and  Isabella] 
turn  tbe  Arabs  out,  Alfonso 
de  Hohenlohe  brings  them 
back." 

Marbella  got  bigger  and 
bigger,  but  it  never  wholly 
last  the  aristocratic  cachet  it 
possessed  at  its  birth.  North- 
ern Europeans  came  for  the 
winter,  Spaniards  for  tbe 
summer.  In  the  1950s,  Hoh- 
enlohe created  his  first 
“disco"  in  the  Beach  Club, 
where  he  was  later  to  intro- 
duce stereophonic  sound  to 
Marbella  at  Tuesday  and 
Friday  night  rave-ups.  Until 
then,  muse  had  been  live: 
“People  simply  couldn’t 
believe  their  ears." 

It  was  a success.  Hohen- 
lohe attributed  it  to  “the 
style,  the  gardens,  the  secu- 
rity and  the  climate".  Hotels 
were  starting  up  all  over  the 
new  town.  The  Horcher  fam- 
ily, the  most  famous  restau- 


rateurs of  the  Third  Reich, 
came  out  of  exile  in  Madrid 
to  open  La  Fonda.  By  1978, 
however.  Hohenlohe’s  vision 
had  been  eclipsed:  Marbella 
had  gone  out  of  control. 

He  sold  out  and  15  years 
ago  be  bought  the  estate 
near  Ronda.  At  a safe  dis- 
tance be  could  watch  the 
developments  and  the  most 
recent  waves.  The  Russians 
have  been  the  latest  blazing 
a trail  involving  some  death 
and  a little  destruction. 

More  controversial  is  the 
mayor.  Jesus  Gil.  who  seems 
anxious  to  restore  the  imbal- 
ance in  the  town’s  budget  by 
making  the  last  of  Marbella's 
green  spaces  available  for 
building.  No  one  appears  to 
know  how  many  people  live 
there,  but  estimates  are  in 
excess  of  100,000.  The  resort 
is  losing  Its  exclusiveness; 
the  actor  Sean  Connery  is 


one  of  those  selling. 

I asked  Hohenlohe  what 
he  thought  of  all  this.  He 
shrugged  and  smiled,  but  he 
was  clearly  concerned:  “Mar- 
bella is  like  my  son.  I don't 
want  to  spoil  my  son." 

He  has  other  concerns 
now.  There  are  his  vines.  50 
acres  (20  hectares)  around 
his  country  house.  Some 
time  after  he  moved  up  to 
Ronda.  Hohenlohe  was  vis- 
ited by  the  wine-making 
Marquis  de  Grinon. 

Like  Hohenlohe  in  1946. 
Grinon  saw  possibilities.  On 
the  advice  of  the  oenologist 
Michel  RoIIand,  soil  samples 
were  dispatched  to  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Bordeaux.  The  sci- 
entists were  impressed  and 
in  1991  Hohenlohe  set  out  to 
make  his  own  version  of  his 
favourite  wine:  tbe  first 
growth  Chateau  Cheval 
Blanc  in  Saint  Emifion. 


There  were  problems  at 
first.  His  first  TempraniUo, 
Cabernet  Sauvignon,  Merlot, 
Petit  Verdot  and  Syrah 
plants  were  held  up  tv  cus- 
toms on  the  French  border. 
Hohenlohe  had  just  cele- 
brated bis  latest  wedding,  an 
event  which  had  been  given 
considerable  space  in  tbe 
gossip  magazine  Holal. 
When  the  officer  heard 
Prince  Alfonso's  name  he 
stood  to  attention:  "That 
Prince  Hohenloher  The 
vines  continued  their  jour- 
ney to  Andalucia. 

In  1992,  Hohenlohe  already 
had  10.000  litres  of  wine:  tbe 
first  to  be  made  since  phyl- 
loxera destroyed  Ronda's 
vineyards  a century  before. 
Last  year  he  made  110,000. 1 
was  sceptical  about  this 
strange  “Saint  EmtUon" 
aged  in  old  Margaux  barrels 
in  the  wilds  of  Andalucia, 
but  I had  to  drink  my  words. 
Both  the  1996  and  the  1995 
were  rich,  sinewy,  distin- 
guished wines.  The  19%  is 
the  better  of  the  two,  with  a 
jot  more  staying  power  than 
the  2996;  but  then,  neither  is 
exactly  weed)-. 

The  wine  venture  has  paid 
oil.  Already  the  Madrid- 
based  Club  des  Gourmets 
has  purr  based  a quarter  of 
his  stock  and  he  has  opened 
a restaurant  on  his  estate 
where  visitors  can  enjoy  the 
wine  along  with  Hoheniohe's 
own  ewes*  milk  cheese,  olive 
oil.  ham,  wild  boar  and  par- 
tridges. 

You  would  have  thought 
that  the  vineyard  was  suffi- 
cient for  a retirement  proj- 
ect but  no.  Hohenlohe  Is 
looking  at  the  other  side  of 
Andalucia;  to  the  unspoilt 
coast  of  sherry  country  and 
Sard  Clear  de  Barrameda. 
Here  he  hopes  to  open  three 
hotels  in  the  Immediate 
future:  one  in  the  port,  with 
its  associations  with  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  and  two  in 
the  country  on  land  re- 
claimed from  grubbed-up 
vineyards  complete  with  golf 
courses  and  tennis  courts. 

If  this  latest  dream  comes 
true,  who  knows?  He  might 
get  a boulevard  in  Sanlucar 
too. 

■ For  inquiries  about  Hah- 
enlohe's  urines,  or  the  restau- 
rant. call  +34  95 11  41 31  or  95 
21  65  201. 

■ GB  Airways  (teL  0990- 
111666)  flies  to  Malaga  firm 
London  Gatwick  and  Heath- 
row from  £175  return  and  to 
Gibraltar  from  Gatwick  from 
£190  return. 
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TRAVEL 


We've  cut  up  to  45%  off 
our  brochure  prices  to  fabulous 
places  world-wide. 

That's  as  good  as  it  gets! 

Select  from  around  120  cruises  that  could  take  you  to  exciting  destinations  world- 
wide aboard  the  incomparable  Cunard  Line  fleet,  then  deduct  20%,  30%  or  46% 
according  to  the  date  and  accommodation  you  choose.  And  that’s  it  We  call  it 
‘Simplicity  Pricing1.  You’ll  call  it  straightforward  and  amazing  value.  Our  ‘99  prices 
are  as  good  as  they’ll  get  - so  you  can  book  now!  — 


Brodma  feme*,  PO  Sax  170.  0CL 

. copy  rf "I*  W rf 1999  bnfenL 


Name 


Posset* 


FT.® 


Td  no. 


PICK  UP  THE 
BROCHURE 
TO  ENJOY 
THE  SAVINGS 

For  o copy  of  — — _ 

'The  Art  of  Cruiang’l  999  brochure  see 
yotrr  trove)  agent  or  call  Cunard  Line  on: 

0800  000  500fM%Fi/Ki 


Saturday  January  16 

fr,  more  *fvcrfr**its  ‘rtomiUn  Bnoc..'  Helen  Myn 

*44  171  873  4457  F*c  -44  171  873  370S  cni* 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


SOUTHERN  AFRICA 


hfe  offer  a comprehensive  choice  of  safaris,  tours  and  hotels  in 
Soatbrm  Africa  at  some  of  the  most  competitive  prices  available. 

• City  hotels  in  Cape  Timm.  Durban  and  Johannesburg  including  Sun  City 

• Ounce  cf  2-13  night  lours  - visiting  the  Garden  Route  Zulaland, 
Swaziland,  Mpumalanga  and  the  Kruger  National  Park 

• Variety  of  extensions  ^-Seychelles  and  Mauritius 

• Superb  holidays  in  Zimbabwe  mditdtng  a part  setf-dme  tour 

• Quality  safaris  in  Botswana.  Namibia  and  Malawi  & Zambia 


aim. 238*  Ain  ran  atto 


For  a brochure  pocked  with  exotic 
holiday-choices  - please  call 

0283 423  3000 


.*0*1 


rur  South  African  ' 
AonutS  AND  onotETKts 
guumu.  country  Rmi  one 
or. DUN  MOTtNC  TAILOR  MADE  ‘ 

mMOA&Rs.  6 reams  jnurr  at 

El  800  e.e.  INCL.  CAN  WRC. 


01244  897  888 


FLIGHTS 


UP  TO 


60% 


DISCOUNT 


ON  SCHEDULED  FLIGHTS 

WORLDWIDE 

WmJD-UNK 

Apnli  T«r  AT0L  cooeoUdalors 

TEL:  0171  538  8X13 


SOUTH-EAST 
ASIA 

VIETNAM, 

LAOS.  CAMBODIA. 
THAILAND.  BURMA| 

mspfommaw 
vim  made  mm  t 
QUALITY  SIW116ltQUPT0lll&  ] 
Cafe  MEXDN6  TRAVEL 

TEL  01494  67A4S6 
fac  01486  681P1  thfC 

fc 

PORTUGAL 

BEAUTIFUL  MANOR  houaa*  A 
ealtagan,  dm)  aatfod  & a*i  poofc. 
Northern  & Canwl  Portup*  & Wwtem 
AJguw.  The  best  prejwtta  ««  h 0» 
Portugese  Chapters'  brochure.  Tet 
0171  7820788  Erne?:  mtoDsiBa- 
rwblaeom. 


J ^ . 


TAILORMADE 

SAFARIS 

.•S5A5VVE.  307SVW.VA.  NA.VlS 
ZAMBIi.  KHNYA.  TANZANIA  !. 
SOUTH  ArP.iCA.  . 


Louious  remote  lodges.  Waiting, 
canoeng.  nding  end  velwte  safaris.  wttn 
the  very  best  Bodes  Superb  wkWe. 
Ahrenture  comhia  Can  us  id  wmO 

your  alei  safari 

TWrf01604)  628979  Fax:  839679 

6G  fiWnoi  W Neitanem.  WH  SEX 

afuioa  m 

EXCLUSIVE 


Tim  Best  Travel 


INDIVIDUAL  ntNEBAfflES 

for 

Disemuing  TruvtBm 
AFRICA 
• Okavango  Delta 

• Snengeri  Migration 
•Ngoron^orD  »Mcsni  Man 

• Zambesi  • Zautber 

• Historical  Ethiopia 
* Indian  Ocean 


7H-  0171 591 0300 
Fax:  0171 591 0301 


SPAIN 


VILLAS 

The  Blue  Book 

The  definitive  guide  to 
villas  in  the  AJga 
Cote  d'Azur  i 

PALMER 
PARKER 

AO  hvtre  pools,  maids,  two  ears 
end  book  have  tennb  courts 
Few  are  cheap 

01494812002 

FARMHOUSE  BY  DC  SEA  On  Manta 
frgen&tio,  a wU  and  beoiSM  comer  at 
Ibecanr  £ hn  n«>  of  Rone.  Bdt  Mo  Sv 
nxssaafcB  tun  above  ttw  sea,  a 3 min 
wak  to  On  twach.  Otar  vfles  ter  2 - 1 A 
Mbs  Anjentsfto  "R4  0181  BB7  SS19. 
Ftt  01 61  747834a 

UK 


'Jhorpemss 


Retodng  brt^fadnj  breaks  on 
Heritage  Coaa.  Mature  course. 

Ook  AkUwBtf  SouhMM. 
VtbonMksm  SmbnUadieK 
The  Hotel  k GetfO^lhorpenecs 


Cjil_now  'or  your  free  brochore 
0I72&  152176 


MALTA 

G0ZO.  Hotels,  viIbs.  farmhouses  wfeh 
pooh  and  seaside  nptt.  Scuba  UMng. 
FOf  brochure  caB  01983  260019 
Gozo  HoBOeys.  ABTA  V3108. 

GERMANY 

Getmnn  - ie*  ow  an 

hold  acMtiiufeffaiLAI  wafer  CC-Oaman 
Coma  0181  420  2SOOAEHA  6OG0S 
OTX2877  UQA.  OpenTdeysa  weak 


IWEM !«.  SOL  - MMteta  10m.  London 
Shr.  Uy  prim,  oweibty  e^rfaped 
spannert.  Swimming  pods,  beaches,  gd 
causes,  panoramic  Haws  wee  fts 
Medtenenean.  +44 181 660B78G. 


FRANCE 

Elegant  chateanx, 

beautiful  farmhouses 
&.  comfortable  gilts  set 
in  idyllic  countryside. 

(HolMays  In  (he  Dontogne] 
and  Ok  sanoo&diiig 
BaBiftaarspfcfa% 
Contact  Mrs  Green 

Teh  01222  521348 
Fax  01222  521342 

httptf/wwKsereudliuoJik 

uality 
r7i Was — , 


1 A Stgwi)  Co/Iktkm  of  Sqoisirs  J 
| Villas  vitb  Private  Pools  hi  tbe  , 
, South  offrsKS.  Chef,  midovaibibk. , 

"01442  870055- 

PROVENCH  & 8AMT  TROPEZ  vtK  & 
Wauawe  abh  pooh,  mad  afaOad  0 
vdege  houses.  Provence.  SI  Trapaz. 
cote  dKon.  Ocrdoona,  Qaacony.  the 
Alps  and  other  regions.  The  beet 
properties  are  In  French  Chapters’ 
brochure.  Tel  0171  7220722  Emafl- 
Hb&rib-fSttBfccoin 

COTE  D’AZUR  A PROVENCE  Unique 
ccaecbon  d Vfcs  & coutty  houses  nOh 
pods,  some  «Ah  tarmta.  Lavandou.  St 
'[topaz.  s»  Mnona.  C rases,  Cannes 
& redden  Prosenoe.  Balfour  name 
01188  4Q2C20. 

ALL  OVER  FRANCE.  300  quality, 
character  properties  sleeping  2-21. 
26  yews  eapedanao.  Boirftfib  01468 
877887  anipihtaeOtxMhllsmi*. 

FRENCH  CANALS.  SAMue  2-12  berth 
Pentchetfos  from  23  bases  el  ever 
France.  Brochure  - French  Country 
CnJefiG.  01678-821330.  AITOT  ATOL, 


GOLFING 


HMtMlNtPfol 


SKIING 


SWISS  AlfS.  VJOABS,  fat  5 bed  3 belft 
Me  qide)  and  coey.  s nrins  cable  ear 
and  vSage  Genoa  6181  748  8708. 


PORTUGAL  BMJDV  mtJTlK* 

DSacMS.  surma  accom- 
oaroroa  «md  Ponueu.’s 
nan  ootr  coma  at 
U ME«MEN  DOHA  FlUFA.  7 
H6HT9  ritOM  £630.  BA  CUM 
class  iMuta  mu  ri jo. 


OfZd4  897  777 

WTll  AWC  m» 

YACHTING 


PRIVATE 
YACHT  CHARTER 

Unary  crewed  yacbu  - both  sail 
and  power  - in  the  60-200fi  range 
and  of  Ihc  vtry  highest  cniibre 
ja variable  for  charier  MeditetraoeanJ 
Caribbean  and  worldwide. 
Creszar  Vedtts  Lid 
Coleus  Siren.  135  Sktmoe  Street 
London.  SW1X»AU 
Trl:  0171  730  9K2 
Fu:  0171  824  8691 
EuBscnmyreh 

Master  MYRA 


YACHT 

CONNECTIONS 

AFFORDABLE  CREWED 
YACHTS  WORLDWIDE 
Cruise  tbe  Caribbean. 
Medirenanean. 
Sey-cbellcs  & Saalh  Pacific. 
All  yachts  and  cmv  perse  Dally 
known  lo  ». 

TMi  01590  671067 
Fkc  01S9®  671668 


CRUISES 


LUXURY  CRUBES  by  bue  apadUate. 
Saving  or  enhsneamana  on  avny 

crise-  FREE  Is.  Cnises  a Voyaoes  laJ 
0181  44S  0*45;  F«  0161  481  8677; 

JW*1®  **»orotaaaandwWe«m: 
Bw*  ^©ButoeendwyeaeMoni 
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MOTORING  / SPORT 


Motoring 

Country 
cars  for 
thrusting 
townies 

Stuart  Marshall  on  4 x 4s  that  are 
a far  cry  from  the  old  toughies 


BMW's  American-fcuBt  X5:  a 4 x 4 sports  activity  vehicle  Sttle  bigger  than  a 3-Series  saloon  but  with  real  off-road  capabifity 


Deals  on  Wheels 

Just  forget 
the  niggles 


How  simple  life 
used  to  be 
when  there 
were  only  two 
kinds  of  four- 
wheel  drive  vehicle.  There 
were  rough,  tough,  working 
types  for  farmers,  and.  tart- 
ed-up  recreational  versions 
for  people  who  fancied  driv- 
ing something  that  smacked 
of  broad  acres,  even  though 
they  would  be  used  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  nor- 
mal cars. 

The  rough  toughies  still 
exist  but  form  a tiny  minor- 
ity. Most  4 x 4s  are  now 
niche  vehicles,  bought  as 
alternatives  to  all  kinds  of 
car,  from  luxury  saloon  to 
roomy  estate,  family  hatch- 
back to  sporty  two-seater. 

Towards  the  end  of  last 
year  several  new  4 x 4s 
(Land  Rover  New  Discovery 
and  Jeep's  New  Grand  Cher- 
okee among  them)  made 
their  bow.  and  there  are 
signs  the  rush  will  continue 
this  year.  Manufacturers,  or 
at  any  rate  their  advertising 
agencies,  continue  to  pro- 
mote the  idea  that  all  4 x 4s 


are  going  to  be  used  to  cross 
deserts,  ford  raging  torrents, 
and  climb  snowy  mountains. 

In  most  instances,  this  is 
pure  myth.  Actually,  it 
becomes  harder  as  each  year 
passes  to  find  rough  terrain 
on  which  to  bang  around  in 
a 4 x4  without  offending  the 
law,  environmentalists  or 
both.  Land  Rover,  however, 
reckons  that  almost  one  Dis- 
covery owner  in  four  goes  off 
the  mad  each  week.  I find 
this  hard  to  believe,  unless 
going  off  road  includes  pave- 
ment parking  outside  the 
paper  shop,  or  mounting 
grass  verges  on  narrow 
country  lanes  during  the 
school  run. 

And  yet,  because  manufac- 
turers believe  their  custom- 
ers insist  their  vehicles  must 
be  able  to  cope  with  wild 
blue  yonder  motoring,  they 
have  a built-in  suspension 
problem. 

Two  of  the  best-known  - 
Chrysler  Jeep  and  Land 
Rover  - have  long  been  wed- 
ded to  beam  axles  simply 
because  nothing  beats  them 
on  the  sort  of  terrain  only 


seen  on  press  launches  and 
similar  off-roading  jollies. 
Most  other  manufacturers 
adopted  independent  front 
suspension  to  smooth  the  on- 
road ride  and  make  handling 
more  like  a car  than  a truck. 

But  i*hanpi  is  in  the  air. 
With  the  Freelander,  which 
it  admits  is  aimed  at  owners 
who  will  spend  all.  or  nearly 
all.  their  time  driving  on 
hard  roads.  Land  Rover 
broke  away  from  its  only- 
beam-axles- will -do  philo- 
sophy. 

Freelander  still  looks  more 
or  less  like  a proper  off-road 
vehicle,  but  rides  and  han- 
dles on  road  like  a normal 
car.  So  do  the  Subaru  For- 
ester and  its  bigger  brother, 
the  Legacy  Outback,  which 
tackle  the  problem  the  other 
way  round.  They  are  proper 
estate  cars,  but  have  all- 
wheel drive  and  enough 
ground  clearance  for  as 
much  off-roading  as  most 
owners  have  in  mind. 

The  US-built  Mercedes 
M-cIass  on-off  road  vehicle, 
which  comes  to  Britain  in  a 
few  weeks,  has  fully  inde- 


pendent suspension  and,  I 
am  told,  ride  comfort  and 
road  performance  generally 
closer  to  what  one  expects  of 
a Mercedes  saloon  than  any 
rival  4x4.  (I  shall  find  out 
for  myself  later  this  month.) 

Its  off-road  mobility 
depends  on  all-wheel  drive 
with  electronic  systems  that 
curb  wheelspin  and  allocate 
power  to  the  tyres  with  most 
grip.  In  extremis,  a beam -ax- 
led Land  Rover  Discovery  or 
Jeep  Grand  Cherokee  might 
well  leave  an  M-class  floun- 
dering - but  is  this  impor- 
tant to  99  per  cent  of  custom- 
ers? Mercedes  thinks  not 

BMW  has  similar  custom- 
ers in  mind  for  its  latest 
product,  the  X5  sports  activ- 
ity vehicle,  which  makes  its 
debut  at  the  Detroit  motor 
show  today,  goes  on  sale  in 
the  US  by  the  end  of  this 
year  and  reaches  Britain  in 
summer  2000. 

It  has  all-wheel  drive  and 
electronic  hill  descent  con- 
trol (pioneered  by  Land 
Rover  in  the  Freelander)  for 
off-roading  but  its  habitat 
will  be  the  country  club,  not 


the  boondocks.  BMW  says 
the  X5  has  the  agility  of  one 
of  its  saloon  cars  plus  space 
and  practicality.  In  size,  it  is 
closer  to  a 3-Series  Touring 
than  a Land  Rover  Discov- 
ery. Engines  will  include  a 
new  3. 0-litre  common  rail 
turbo-diesel  combining 
exceptional  muscularity 
with  the  potential  fuel  econ- 
omy of  a small  family  car. ' 

Audi,  too,  has  jnst 
announced  it  is  going  to 
make  a car  cast  in  a similar 
mould  to  the  BMW  X5.  The 
Allroad  Quattro.  that  will 
start  coming  off  a German 
assembly  line  in  February 
next  year,  uses  an  Audi  A6 
Avant  body  but  has  three- 
stage.  height-adjustable  air 
suspension  and  a reduction 
gear  transmission  for  tack- 
ling difficult  terrain.  Two  V6 
engines,  one  a petrol  unit 
with  a double  turbocharger, 
the  other  an  advanced  turbo- 
diesel,  will  be  offered. 

More  affordable  cars  simi- 
lar to  the  X5  and  Allroad 
Quattro  are  likely  to  be 
offered  by  high-volume  man- 
ufacturers.  But  the  more 


conventional  on-off  road 
sports  utility  is  alive  and 
well.  The  £9,995  Suzuki 
Jimny  that  reached  British 
buyers  last  autumn  looks 
smart  enough  to  use  around 
town.  But,  as  it  has  a proper 
off-reader’s  two-range  trans- 
mission and  ample  ground 
clearance,  it  is  also  a surpris- 
ingly competent  performer 
over  what  one  might  call 
Land  Rover  country. 

Possibly  encouraged  by 
the  continuing  success  of 
Chrysler  Jeeps  in  Britain, 
General  Motors  has  decided 
to  dip  its  toe  into  the  pre- 
mium four-wheel  drive  mar- 
ket with  the  Chevrolet 
Blazer. 

This  4.6-litre  V6  4x4 
estate  car  has  manual  or 
automatic  transmission,  a 
very  good  on-road  ride  - 
apart  from  the  inevitable 
rear-axle  thump  on  broken 
surfaces  - and  understated 
lines.  Prices  from  £22,925 
(manual)  to  £24,925  (Lux 
Auto)  are  quite  keen  and  the 
Blazer  will  be  available  from 
Cadillac  dealerships  in  the 
UK  in  a few  days. 


For  under  £40,000 

and  with  50,000 
miles  on  the  clock 
there  is  no  better 
buy  than  a Bentley  Turbo 
R.  An  Audi  AS  2 A BMW 
735,  Jaguar  XJS  4.0  and 
Mercedes  S-Class  2-S  all 
cost  more  new  and  these 
are  the  poverty  models; 
even  the  cheapest  Range 
Rover  Is  more. 

Not  that  I would 
recommend  the  Turbo  R as 
an  everyday  car.  You 
would  soon  Bud  tbe 
winning  COStS  enough  to 
understand  the  attraction 
of  continental  rivals.  If  the 
jmnnal  mileage  could  be 
kept  below  7,500,  the 
mathematics  start  to  make 
sense.  Fnel  consumption, 
that  most  visible  of 
expenses,  would  not  be 
cause  for  complaint  if 
depreciation  were 
discussed.' 

Nobody  would  be  rash 
enough  to  efaim  this 
Bentley  will  not  lose 
farther  value,  but  it  will  do 
so  at  a steadier  rate  than 
anything  more  modern. 
Insurance  can  be  cheap  on 
a limited  mileage  basis  and 
maintenance  ean  be 
contained  if  a reputable 
(but  not  franchised)  dealer 
is  used. 

What  will  the  money  buy 
you?  A truly  magnificent 
car  that  will  cosset  you  in 
quiet  comfort,  although  no 
longer  in  dock-ticking 
silence  - that  died  with 
- quartz  aluminium 
engines  giving  high  output 
sufficient  to  move  a heavy 
car  at  indecent  speeds.  The 
highest  quality  leather 


from  Scandinavian  cowx 
covers  largeareas  and 
there's  a silky  swathe  of 
burr  walnut  from  Italy.  To 
see  the  wood  when  there 
are  no  Instruments  in  the 
dashboard  is  a triumph  of  - 
craftsmanship.  Few  . 
appreciate  the  subtlety, -of--.  V 
tbe  mirror  image  wood  aud- 
its individuality.  . ?: 

Luxury  notwithstanding, 
there  are  some  irritants. 
Wind  noise  can  stifle  a ■ . . 
conversation  and  leather's' - 
low  friction  might  mean  . 
passengers  bump  into  each 
other.  All  this  will  only  ~ ; 
happen  though  at  the 
illegal  speeds  this  car  can 
reach. 

The  chassis  was  never  . 
designed  for  the  Inputs  the  - 
Turbo  R is  capable  of  and 
it  often  complains  as  it  - . 
goes  about  its  work.  Hie 
car  is,  of  course,  sizeable  - 
and  could  be  a tight  fi  t for  ; 
the  garage. 

Nevertheless  forget  all 
the  niggles.  Buy  it  and 
eqjoy  the  car  for  what  It  Is. . 
Sit  in  traffic  jams  noticing 
how  uncomfortable  and  - - 
small  all  the  other  cars 
seem.  Adjust  the  sound  - 
system  to  drown  out  the 
few  remaining  external 
distractions. 

Destroy  a young  upstart 
In  his  GTt  with  the  R’s  ■ - ■ 
breathtaking  performance 
or  jnst  allow  hhn  to  think 
he  is  superior. 

Yon  may  not  admire  fills  . 
car’s  looks  but  you  will 
love  its  abilities.  Start  a 
journey  tired  and  end  It 
relaxed.  .7 

Anthony  Cazalet 


An  unexpected  - 
even  poignant  - 
spotlight  was 
thrown  on  boxing 
in  the  UK's  New  Year  Hon- 
ours List  Both  world  feath- 
erweight champion  Naseem 
Homed  and  his  former 
trainer,  Brendan  Ingle,  were 
awarded  the  MBE,  with 
Ingle's  citation  mentioning 
“services  to  disadvantaged 
young  people"  at  bis  gym  in 
a blue-collar  suburb  of  Shef- 
field. in  northern  England. 

The  most  celebrated  of 
Ingle's  proteges  is  undoubt- 
edly Homed.  As  the  seven- 
year-old  son  of  poor  Yemeni 
immigrants  to  the  tough 
steel  town,  Hamed  was 
already  an  accomplished 
street-lighter  when  Ingle 
introduced  him  to  the  ring. 
Seventeen  years  later,  the 
champion  is  unbeaten  in  31 
fights  - including  28  knock- 
outs - and  a multi-million- 
aire. 


In  the  past,  commentators 
have  fallen  over  themselves 
to  praise  Hamed's  speed, 
strength  and  aggression, 
while  fight  fans  have  rated 
him  the  most  exciting  boxer 
at  his  weight  that  Britain 
has  seen.  His  cool,  street- 
smart  style  has  made  him.  at 
ihe  age  of  24,  an  icon  for 
millions  of  young  people  and 
brought  the  sport  a new 
audience.  In  Middle  Eastern 
countries.  Homed  is  the  best- 
known  sportsman  in  the 
world. 

However,  what  the  govern- 
ment's advisers  could  not 


have  foreseen  was  that  two 
weeks  before  the  announce- 
ment of  their  honours.  Ingle 
and  Hamed  would  part  com- 
pany when  n simmering  feud 
became  an  acrimonious 
divorce.  Two  men  who  had 
been  like  father  and  son, 
conquering  the  world 
together,  parted  on  bad 
terms. 

Ostensibly  it  was  about 
money.  Ingle  was  aggrieved 
that  his  £75.000  trainer's  hill 
for  a fight  in  New  Jersey  last 
autumn  was  still  unpaid.  In 
reality,  both  sides  wore 
growing  apart.  Hamed  seek- 
ing independence,  as  young 
men  do,  Ingle  finding  it 
tough  to  see  30  years  of  expe- 
rience ignored. 

The  publication  of  The 
Poddy  and  The  Prince : The 
Making  of  Naseem  Hamed. 
by  boxing  writer  Nick  Pitt 
was  probably  the  final  straw. 
Ingle  had  given  Pitt  gener- 
OUS  access  to  his  thoughts 
and  memories,  and  although 
the  best-selling  book  was  Car 
from  one-sided,  to  impartial 
readers  Hamed  came  across 
as  something  of  a brat. 

However,  the  boxer  has 
more  pressing  problems.  He 
is  scheduled  to  defend  bis 
title  in  March  and  at  present 
has  no  trainer.  After  the 
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Boxing 

Profit  and  honours 

But  Naseem  Hamed's  career  is  coming  apart,  says  Keith  Wheatley 


split  with  ingle,  the  gym 
where  he  has  trained  every 
day  of  his  adult  life  is  no 
longer  open  to  him.  The 
Hamed  brothers  who  now- 
form  Naseem's  “manage- 
ment entourage”  say  an 
American  trainer  has  been 
signed,  but  will  give  no 
details. 

Hamed's  last  few  fights 
have  been  lacklustre  affairs, 
with  the  champion  strug- 
gling to  prevail.  His  next 
match,  against  an  as  yet 
unknown  opponent,  needs  to 
be  significant  if  he  is  to  re- 
establish his  momentum. 

“He's  at  a crisis  point  in 
his  career.''  says  former 
world  champion  and  Sky  TV 
commentator  Barry  McGui- 
gan.  “He  needs  to  excite 
people  again  and  he  can  only 
do  that  by  fighting  danger- 
ous opponents.  Naz  badly 
needs  to  reaffirm  his  posi- 
tion. 

“I  think  he's  got  carried 
away  with  his  own  impor- 
tance and  started  to  believe 
his  own  hype.  Plus  [there  is] 
the  oldest  problem  in  boxing 
when  the  mean,  hungry' 
fighter  becomes  the  rich 
young  man  about  town  and 
loses  his  appetite  for  the 
game.  He'll  need  a good 
trainer." 

Ingle,  for  one,  will  not  be 
tempted  back.  “Naz  started 
going  off  the  rails  about  four 
years  ago,"  he  says,  "neglect- 
ing his  technique,  especially 


footwork  and  movement  He 
Just  wanted  to  knock  every- 
body out.  banging  them 
about.  I don't  need  it  any 
more.  I've  plenty  of  good 
young  fighters  coming  on." 

With  Ingle  out  of  the  pic- 
ture, one  might  expect 
Hamed  to  be  looking  to  pro- 
moter Frank  Warren  to  pro- 
vide continuity  in  his  young 
life  and  career.  However, 
relations  between  tbe  two 

I The  gym 
where  he  has 
trained  every 
day  of  his  life 
is  no  longer 
open  to  him 

have  been  strained  since  last 
October's  fight  against 
Wayne  McCullough  in  Atlan- 
tic City. 

There  was  a muddle  over 
entry  visas  which  kept  the 
boxer  delayed  in  London  for 
two  days,  for  which  Hamed 
blamed  Warren.  Feelings 
grew  so  sour  that  Warren 
threatened  to  return  to 
England  just  4S  hours  before 
the  bout 

Hamed’s  camp  is  unwilling 
to  say  whether  it  will  be 
working  with  Warren  in 
future.  Riath  Hamed, 
Naseem's  older  brother,  sim- 


ply says  there  are  a number 
of  outstanding  issues  before 
anything  can  be  settled. 

With  his  high  court  battle 
against  Don  King  due  to 
start  in  London  on  Monday, 
and  a subsequent  battle 
against  the  taxman  looming, 
Warren  probably  has  more 
urgent  matters  on  his  mind. 

“Legal  cases  seem  to  be 
what  Frank  is  all  about. 
There  is  always  something 
he  wants  to  stand  up  in 
court  and  fight  over." 
laments  Riath,  who  has 
progressed  steadily  towards 
controlling  the  business  side 
of  his  sibling^  career  during 
the  past  three  years.  Riath 
has  a degree  in  politics  and 
worked  as  a local  authority 
translator  before  moving  to 
what  has  become  the  family 
business. 

The  whole  operation  has 
now  moved  Into  plush 
offices  in  a converted  confec- 
tionery factory  in  a fashion- 
able Sheffield  suburb.  The 
corporate  HQ  is  called 
Prince  House  and  runs 
smoothly  in  the  marketing 
of  its  single  product 

Riath  has  .often  said  that 
he  assumed  his  present  role 
at  his  brother's  request 
rather  than  through  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  fight 
game.  “At  first  I didn't  really 
want  to  be  In  it.  to  be  in  the 
boxing  game,  but  Naz  said 
he  would  rather  have  me 
than  anyone  dodgy  handling 


his  affairs,”  he  explained  in 
The  Paddy  and.  The  Prince. 

McGuigan  says  that  even 
if  Warren  is  history  for 
Hamed,  the  family  will  still 
need  an  experienced  pro- 
moter. “Riath  cant  do  it  an 
his  own,  and  that's  not  a per- 
sonal criticism  of  the  man," 
says  the  former  world  cham- 
pion. 

“A  promoter  has  so  many 
worries  and  the  nearer  yon 
get  to  the  fight  the  more 
stressed  he  becomes.  Riath  is 
close  to  Naz  and  he'll  pick 
up  on  that,  which  is  the  last 
thing  a boxer  needs." 

Even  Ingle,  not  exactly  an 
impartial  observer,  believes 
that  his  former  charge  is 
more  in  need  pf  a prod- 
uctive relationship  with  a 
top  promoter  than  anything 
else  at  present  - even  a 
trainer. 

“To  succeed  In  boxing 
three  things  have  to  be 
right:  the  fighter,  the  trainer 
and  the  promoter,”  says 
Ingle.  “And  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  the  promoter. 
Frank  Warren  did  an  unbe- 
lievable job  for  Naz.  made 
him  the  highest  paid  feather- 
weight in  boxing  history. 

“He’s  talking  about  fight- 
ing at  lightweight,  being  his 
own  manager,  and  all  that 
under  the  guidance  of  a 
brother  who  doesn't  know 
the  time  of  day.  Riath 
couldn't  begin  to  do  for  Naz 
what  Frank  has  done.” 


Michael  Thompson-Noel 

World  soccer  boss 
puts  it  in  the  net 


Sepp  Blatter,  the  boss 
of  Fifa,  world  soc- 
cer’s ruling  body,  is 
tbe  man  likely  to 
make  most  headlines  when 
the  tired  old  business  of  20th 
century  sport  is  elbowed 
aside  by  the  shiny,  pushy 
meta-business  of  21st  cen- 
tury sport  next  January  1. 

This  week.  Blatter 
suggested  that  soccer’s 
World  Cup  finals,  which  are 
the  showcase  for  the  planet’s 
most  successful  sport,  be 
staged  biennially,  rather 
than  once  every  four  years. 
The  suggestion  provoked 
squawks  of  incredulity,  but 
Blatter’s  critics  gravely 
underestimate  their  man. 

There  are  two  reasons  why 
soccer  has  become  the  most 
popular  sport  on  earth:  1)  it 
is  a truly  fine  game,  to 
watch  and  to  play;  2)  at 
Fife’s  level  it  has  been  man- 
aged by  men  of  intelligence. 

Initially,  Blatter  indicated 
he  wanted  the  first  of  his 
biennial  World  Cup  tourna- 
ments in  2008,  with  regional 
qualifying  events  in  odd- 
numbered  years.  But  he  has 
had  to  change  his  tune,  to 
make  clear  he  does  not  want 
the  World  Cup  to  collide 
with  the  summer  Olympics, 
which  are  staged  every  four 
years,  in  even-numbered 
years. 

There  is  now  speculation 
that,  if  the  two-year  format 
is  approved,  toe  World  Cup 
finals  will  be  staged  in  all 
odd-numbered  years.  “One 
can  start  changing  the  calen- 
dar from  2005  on,"  Blatter 
said  in  Zurich  on  Wednes- 
day, after  a chat  with  Olym- 
pic president  Juan  Antonio 
Samaranch.  And  he  agreed 
that  it  would  have  to  be  seen 
whether  “society  can  digest 
this  amount  of  football". 
Blatter's  baldness  has 


reopened  old  battles  between 
Fifa  and  the  regional  soccer 
bodies  for  control  of  tbe  soc- 
cer calendar,  and  of  money 
and  power.  But  the  plan  also 
increases  the  pressure  on 
other  sports,  major  and 
minor,  including  the  Olym- 
pics, to  get  their  houses  in 
order  so  they  can  compete 
efficiently  for  international 
sponsorship  and  TV  money 
against  the  planetary  jugger- 
naut that  is  soccer. 

The  top  men  at  Uefa, 
which  runs  European  soccer, 
were  sniffy  at  the  way  Blat- 
ter is  out-gunning  them. 
Uefe’s  general  secretary, 
Gerhard  Aigner,  said  tbat 
Blatter's  plan  could  have 
financial  repercussions. 
“Economically,  the  market  is 
not  inexhaustible,”  he 
whined.  “We  cannot  eter- 
nally expand,  hoping  to  mul- 
tiply the  profits." 

However,  Blatter 
says  his  scheme 
is  “a  concept  that 
I have  examined 
in  great  depth  and  which 
can  be  described  [as] . . . real- 
istic, realisable,  reasonable 
and  rational". 

Nor,  claims  Blatter,  is  his 
controversial  plan  a bald 
money  heist.  World  TV 
rights  for  the  2002  World 
Cup  tournament  (to  be 
hosted  jointly  by  Japan  and 
South  Korea),  and  for  tbe 
one  due  in  2006,  are  expected 
to  earn  about  SIJSbn. 

But  Blatter  says  he  would 
not  be  upset  if  Fife  received 
less  than  half  that  sum  - he 
mentioned  SFribn  ($700m)  - 
as  an  early  benchmark  sum 
for  a biennial  World  Cup 
tournament.  “I  want  the 
change  . . . out  of  love,  not 
because  of  the  money.” 

Curiously,  Gerhard  Aigner 
of  Uefa  claims  that  “in  all 


this,  the  great  loser  is1- the 
spectator,  whom  "Fifa  has 
forgotten  about.  Izr  fact, 
everything  we  do  should  be 
acceptable  to  the  consumer 
and  bain  his  interests.” 

That  remark  is  not  so 
much  Delphic  as  incompre- 
hensible. Like  all  offices,  the 
FTs  contains  a large  num- 
ber of  clinically  besotted  soc- 
cer fens.  You  see  them  in 
corners,  muttering  crossly  or 
jubilantly,  depending  on 
results.  When  I asked  some 
of  them  whether  they 
wanted  a World  Cup  tourna- 
ment every  two  years 
instead  of  four,  all  drooled 
happily. 

"If  you  ask  me  whether  I 
want  to  see  Ronaldo  [one  of 
Brazil's  stars]  in  the  World 
Cup  finals  every  two  years 
instead  of  four,  then  I'd  say 
every  two  years  every  time,” 
said  one. 

People  who  watch  too 
much  soccer  often  talk  like 
that  But  there  are  hundreds 
of  millions  of  them,  and  they 
will  not  be  denied. 

□ □ □ 

In  Australia,  they  are  squab- 
bling about  who  should  open 
the  Sydney  Olympics  in  2000. 
Kim  Beazley.  leader  of  the 
opposition,  thinks  the  hon- 
our should  go  to  Australia's 
governor-general.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Deane,  while  prime 
minister  John  Howard 
thinks  he  should  open  the 
games.  My  own  peace-keep- 
ing suggestion  is  that  the 
2000  Olympics  be  opened  by 
Miss  Queensland. 

This  might  strain  relations 
between  Queensland  and" 
New  South  Wales,  where 
Sydney  is  located.  But  it  has 
to.  be  stated  that  Miss 
Queensland  is  always  a stu- 
pendous natural  marvel. 


How  to  punt  it 


Sports  betting  Is  becoming  popular: 
a trend  that  will  be.  magnified  as 
the  digital  and  interactive  TV 
revolutions  take  a grip.  Sports 
betting  means  betting  on  sports  other  than 
horse  and  dog  raring  - soccer,  for 
example. 

One  of  the  features  of  soccer  betting  is 
that  the  odds  sometimes  change  quite 
unpredictable  especially  dozing  the  early 
rounds  of  a cup  competition.  This  makes 
the  timingof  bets  - always  important  - 
harder  than  it  ought  to  be. 

- ••  Last  Saturday  morning,  for  example, 

. Manchester  United  were  6-1  favourites  to 
win1  England's  FA  Cup.  In  their  3rd  round 
match  they  beat  Middlesbrough  6-1  at 
home,  then  drew  Liverpool,  also  at  home, 

• as  4to-ronnd  opponents  - whereupon  they 
were  relegated  to  7-1 3rd  favourites.  Most 
UlogfcaL 

After  tbe  dth-round  draw,  Chelsea  (who 
. will  be  away  to  Oxford)  were  cut  from  7-1 


to  6-1  FA  Cup  fevourites;  while  Arsenal 
(away  to  Wolves)  remained  at  8-1. 

Liverpool  stayed  at  10-1,  as  did  Leeds,  who 
replay  non-leaguers  Roshden  & Diamonds 
an  January  13. 

Before  the  3rd  round,  plucky  Roshden  & 
Diamonds  were  4,000-1  to  win  the  FA  Cup 
but  are  now  10,000-1  (do  not  be  tempted) 
after  holding  Leeds  to  a scoreless  draw,  at  * 
home.  (Even  at  50,000-1,  R&D  would  not  be 
a good  proposition.) 

Tlie  moral  is:  time  your  bets  as  carefully 
as  possible. 

So  fer.  How  To  Punt  It  has  invested 

£10  each-way  on  Leeds  at  10*1 

and  £10  each-way  on  Arsenal  at  8-1, 

In  this  context,  each-way  means  £10  as  a'--~ 
win  bet,  plus  £lQ  at  half  those  odds  to  - 
reach  the  final.  It  has  also  bet  £10  on  7 
Arsenal  at  40-1  for  the  FA  Cup-league 
doable. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ARTS  GUIDE 


H‘in 


What’s  on 
around  the 
world 

■ AMSTERDAM 

exhibitions 
Rftfcsmuseum 
Tel:  31-20-673  2121 

• Adriaen  de  Vries  (1566-1626)- 
Imperial  Sculptor.  Major  exhibition 
celebrating  the  work  of  the  Dutch 
sculptor,  who  worked  for  Emperor 
Rudolf  II  among  other  European  courts. 

• Around  40  bronzes  win  be  on  display, 
borrowed  from  public  and  private 
collections  In  Europe  and  the  US.  One 
highlight  will  be  the  fountain  statues 
from  the  gardens  of  the  Swedish 
palace  of  Drottnlngholm,  reconstructed 
In  the  museum’s  Gallery  of  Honour  to 
Mar  14 

• Japanese  Scrolls:  40  works  from 
toe  collection  of  the  Kumamoto 

® /reteetural  Museum  of  Art  In  Japan. 
yf  These  include  depictions  of 
courtesans,  daily  life  and  poetic 
illustrations  of  nature;  to  Jan  17 

• The  Festival  of  Lithography: 
celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  lithography.  The 
exhibition  consists  of  works  from  the 
collection,  Including  lithographs  by 
Toulouse-Lautrec,  works  by  Cteanne, 
Manet,  and  Dutch  artists  Including  Van 
Gogh;  to  Jan  10 

■ BARCELONA 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fundack)  Joan  Mir6 
Tel:  34-93-329  1908 
www.  bcn.fpniro.es 

Magritte:  an  exhibition  celebrating  the 
centenary  of  Renfe  Magritte's  birth.  It 
contains  over  90  paintings  and  50 
photographs  by  the  Belgian  Surrealist, 

' ilch  are  grouped  into  5 recurrent 
nes  from  his  work;  to  Feb  7 

Mused  Picasso  . 

Tel:  34-3-319  6310 
Picasso  - Engravings  1900-1942: 
temporary  exhibition  with  more  than 
250  works  from  the  Mus6e  Picasso  in 
Paris.  It  presents  Picasso's  engravings 
as  a diary,  a daily  examination  of  his 
emotions:  it  follows  the  different 
themes  and  techniques  that  inform  the 
artist's  work;  to  Apr  4 

■ BERLIN 

EXHIBITION 
Hamburger  Bahnhof 
Sensation:  works  from  the  Saatohi 
collection  of  Young  British  Artists 
including  Damien  Hirst  Rachel 
Whiteread  and  the  Chapman  brothers. 
Originated  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
London  last  year,  where  it  attracted 
350,000  visitors  and  maximum 
xpublicity;  to  Jan  17 


W 

? ■ BIRMINGHAM 

EXHIBITION 

Birmingham  Museums  and  Art 

IvdflAIV 

Tel:  44-121-235  2834 
Sir  Edward  Bume- Jones:  comprising 
more  than  200  works,  including 
tapestries  and  jewellery  as  well  as 
paintings.  A second  generation 
Pre-Raphaefite,  Burne-Jones  also  had 
a lifelong  working  relationship  with 
William  Moms,  for  whose  firm  he 
worked  as  a principal  designer.  The 
exhibition  win  travel  to  Paris  later  this 
year;  to  Jan  17 

■ BONN 

EXHIBITION 

Kunst-  und  AussteUungshafle  der 
Bundesrepubtik  Deutschland 

^ Tel:  49-228-917  1200 
www.kah-tJonn.de 

High  Renaissance  in  the  Vatican:  Art 
and  Culture  at  the  Papal  Court 
(1503-34).  The  early  10th  century  saw 
Papal  Rome  establish  itself  as  the 
centre  of  art  in  Europe:  the  Vatican 
commissioned  work  from  such  great 
artists  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Michelangelo  and  Raphael.  This 
exhibition  displays  some  of  the 
masterpieces  that  resulted,  as  well  as 
detailing  the  contexts  in  which  they 
were  produced;  to  Apr  11 

■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITION 
Art  Institute  Of  Chicago 
Tek  1-312-443  3600 
www.artjc.edu 

Mary  Cassatt  Modem  Woman.  125 
paintings,  drawings  and  prints  by  the 
only  American  Invited  to  exhibit  in  the 
Impressionist  exhibitions  In  Parte. 
Closely  associated  with  Degas,  Monet 
and  Pisano,  In  later  life  she  became  a 
famed  collector  and  patron;  to  Jan  10 


$ 


COLOGNE 

OPERA 

Oper  der  Stadt 

Tel:  49-221-221  8240 
Die  VCget  first  modem  staging  for 
Walter  Braunfels’s  opera.  Premiered  in 
1920.  it  was  banned  by  the  Nazis  and 
largely  forgotten  until  a recent 
recording.  This  production  Is 
conducted  by  Bruno  WeiD  and  staged 
by  David  Mouchtar-Samorai;  Jan  15 

■ COPENHAGEN 

exhibition 

Louisiana  Museum  of  Modem  Art, 

Humlebaek 

Teh  45-4919  0719 

www.touisiana.dk 

Joan  MW:  major  retrospective 
comprising  140  paintings,  drawings 
and  sculptures,  including  works 
borrowed  from  the  artist's  family  since 
the  exhibition  was  shown  In  Stockholm 
over  the  summer;  to  Jan  10 

■ DUBLIN 

THEATRE 

Abbey  Theatre 

Tel:  353-1-878  7222 

The  Rivals:  by  Sheridan.  New 

production  directed  by  Brian  Brady 


A series  of  stamps  honouring  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  New  York  City  BeBet  next  week  win  feature  golnctions  from  the  repertory 


and  designed  by  Conor  Murphy,  with 
lighting  by  Trevor  Dawson;  to  Jan  23 

■ EDINBURGH 

EXHIBITIONS 

National  GaHery  of  Scotland 
Tel:  44-131-624  6200 
Turner  Watercolours:  shown  every 
January  for  90  years,  this  magnificent 
selection  of  38  watercolours  was 
bequeathed  by  Victorian  collector 
. Henry  Vaughan  in  1900;  to  Jan  31 

Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery 
Tel:  44-131-624  6200 
John  Ruskin:  exhibition  exploring  the 
influence  of  the  Victorian  critic  and 
theorist  Includes  drawings, 
watercolours  and  photographs;  to 
Mar  7 

■ FLORENCE 

EXHIBITION 
Palazzo  Pitti 

La  Dama  con  I'Ermeifino:  Leonardo  da 
VincTs  1439  portrait  of  the  young 
mistress  of  Duke  Ludovico  of  Milan 
travels  to  Italy,  for  the  first  time  since 
1800,  when  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Polish  Prince  Czartoryski;  to  Jan  24 

■ FRANKFURT 

EXHIBITION 
Schim  Kunsthaile 
Tel:  49-69-299  8820 
Treasures  from  King  Zhao  Mo;  king 
Zhao  Mo's  tomb,  sealed  in  122  BC, 
was  accidentally  discovered  in  1983  by 
construction  workers.  This  exhibition 
displays  the  many  treasures  burled 
with  Zhao  Mo,  the  first  time  they  have 
been  seen  in  the  west;  to  Jan  22 

■ HAMBURG 

EXHIBITION 

Kunsthaile 

Kandinsky,  Chagall,  Malevich  and  the 
Russian  Avant-Garde:  show  tracing  the 
art  movements  between  the  Russian 
revolutions  of  1905  and  1918,  and 
focusing  on  attempts  by  artists  to  fuse 
aspects  of  folk  culture  with  Western 
modernism.  Many  of  the  100  works  on 
display  are  on  loan  from  Russian 
museums;  to  Jan  10 

■ HELSINKI 

EXHIBITION 

Museum  of  Contemporary  Art 
Tel:  358-0-173  361 

Bruce  Naum  an:  spanning  the  career  of 
the  American  artist,  b.1941,  this 
exhibition  focuses  on  his  relationship 
with  language,  and  includes  sound  and 
video  installations  as  well  as  neon 
pieces  like  One  hundred  live  and  die 
(1984);  to  Jan  24 

■ HOUSTON 

EXHIBITIONS 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Houston 
Tel:  1-713-639  7750 

uMw.tnfah.org 

• <4  Grand  Design:  The  Art  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  North 
American  tour  of  selected  objects  from 
the  V&A's  collection.  Consists  of  250 
works  of  art  ranging  from  Leonardo  da 
Vinci’s  notebooks  to  shoes  by  Vivienne 
Westwood,  presented  in  sections 
which  address  changes  in  the 
Institution's  collecting  policy;  to 
Jan  10 

BrassOE  The  Eye  of  Paris.  A 
retrospective  of  Brassafs  work  that 
coincides  with  the  100th  anniversary  of 
his  birth.  Dubbed  The  eye  of  Peris*  by 
Henry  Miller,  Brassai  celebrated  that 
city  in  photographic  series  Eke  ’Dance’, 
'Society*  and  'Graffiti'.  The  exhibition 
includes  the  widely-acclaimed  Paris  at 


Night1  series:  photographs  taken  during 
nocturnal  wanderings  with  the  flfineur 
and  poet  Leon  Paul  Fargue.  Also  on 
view  are  portraits  of  other  artists  and 
writers  of  BrassaTs  time,  among  them 
Dali,  Picasso  and  Genet;  to  Feb  28 

■ LAUSANNE 

EXHIBITION 

Mus6e  Cantonal  des  Beaux-Arts 

Tel:  41-21-312  8332 
Courbet  - artist  and  promoter:  more 
than  70'  paintings  by  Gustave  Courbet 
(1819-77),  including  landscapes, 
portraits  and  nudes.  The  exhibition 
concentrates  upon  Courbet’s  artistic 
output  after  1655,  especially  that 
produced  during  his  exile  In 
Switzerland;  to  Feb  21 


■ LISBON 

EXHIBITION 

Fundagao  Arpad  Szenes  - Vieira  da 
Silva 

Tek  351-1-388  0044 
Alberto  Giacometti:  Arpad  Szenes  and 
Vieira  da  Silva  met  Giacometti  in  the 
1930s,  through  gallery  owner  Jeanne 
Bucher.  The  19  sculptures  and  20 
drawings  on  display  here  are  loaned  by 
the  Maeght  Foundation,  Saint- Paul, 
and  include  such  famous  pieces  as 
Femme  de  Venise  and  Homme  qui 
marc  he;  to  Jan  31 

■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 
Barbican  Hall 
Tel:  44-171-638  8891 

• BBC  Symphony  Orchestra  and 
Chorus;  conducted  by  Andrew  Davis  in 
works  by  Messiaen.  With  piano  soloist 
Stephen  Osborne;  Jan  16 

• London  Symphony  Orchestra: 
conducted  by  Ryusuke  Numajiri  in 
works  by  Saint-Saens  and 
Tchaikovsky,  as  well  as  the  UK 
premiere  of  Sofia  GubaiduHna’s  The' 
Canticle  of  the  Sun'.  Featuring  cello 
soloist  Mstislav  Rostropovich;  Jan  13 

EXHIBITIONS 

British  Museum 

Tel:  44-171-636  1555  * 

The  Golden  Sword:  Stamford  Raffles 
and  the  East  Display  bringing  together 
biographical  material  with  objects 
collected  by  the  self-taught  scholar 
who  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the 
founder  of  Singapore.  Includes  musical 
instruments,  masks  and  shadow 
puppets  collected  by  Raffles  when  he 
was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Java 
(1811-165,  and  plant  and  animal 
drawings;  to  Apr  18 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
Tel:  44-171-300  8000 
Charlotte  Salomon:  bom  in  Berlin  in 
1917,  Charlotte  Salomon  died  in 
Auschwitz  in  1943,  after  living  in  hiding 
in  the  south  of  France  for  three  years, 
during  which  time  she  produced  a 
series  of  769  gouaches  called  Life?  Or 
Theatre?,  exhibited  here,  which  has 
been  interpreted  as  a form  of 
self-protection  against  the  violence  of 
the  Nazi  era;  to  Jan  17 

Tarte  Gallery 
Tel:  44-171-887  8000 

• John  Singer  Sargent:  large-scale 
retrospective  containing  150  paintings, 
including  major  pubEc  and  private 
loans.  Includes  late  landscapes  and 
American  and  British  society  portraits 
from  the  1880s  to  the  early  1900s;  to 
Jan  17 

• Turner  in  the  Alps:  undertaken  in 
1802,  tills  was  J.M.W.Tumer’s  first  visit 
to  continental  Europe.  The  exhibition 
contains  68  works  on  paper,  revealing 
the  artist’s  initial  impressions  of  the 
inspiring  landscapes  he  encountered; 


to  Feb  14 

Victoria  and  Attwrt  Museum 

Tel:  44-171-938  8500 

• Aubrey  Beardsley:  more  than  200 
drawings,  prints,  pesters  and  books 
created  during  the  brief  period  of  the 
artist's  fame.  A member  of  the 
fin-de-sifeefe  avant-garde,  Beardsley 
left  England  for  Dieppe  following 
Wilde’s  disastrous  libel  action  and 
subsequent  Imprisonment  In  1895.  The 
exhibition  marks  the  centenary  of 
Beardsley's  tragically  early  death,  aged 
25;  to  Jan  10 

# Grinling  Gibbons  and  the  Art  of 
Carving:  drawings,  carvings  and 
religious  reliefs  are  displayed  alongside 
the  Cosimo  panel,  commissioned  by 
Charles  II  and  the  woodcarver's 
masterpiece.  The  exhibition  also  aims 
to  present  some  historical  context;  to 
Jan  31 

THEATRE 

Albery 

Tel:  44-171-876  1115 
Mr  Puqtfla  and  his  man  Mattl:  Kathryn 
Hunter's  production  of  Brecht's 
satirical  comedy  moves  from  its 
October  run  In  the  Almeida  Theatre  to 
the  West  End.  Comic  duo  Sean  Foley 
and  Hamish  McCall  play  the  title  roles; 
Jan  9 

National  Theatre 

Tel:  44-171-928  2252 

Betrayal:  by  Harold  Pinter.  Trevor  Nunn 

directs  Pinter's  1978  play,  with  a cast 

including  Anthony  Calf  and  Imogen 

Stubbs;  Lyttieton  Theatre;  Jan  9, 11, 

12 

■ LOS  ANGELES 

OPERA 

L A.  Opera,  Dorothy  Chandler 
Pavilion 

Tel:  1-213-972  8001 
www.laopera.org 
Madame  Butterfly:  by  Puccini. 
Conducted  by  Marco  Gutdarini  and 
directed  by  Christopher  Harlan.  With  a 
cast  including  Yoko  Watanabe,  Richard 
Leech  and  John  Atkins;  Jan  10, 13,  16 

■ MADRID 

EXHIBITION 
FundacnSn  Juan  March 
Tek  91-435-48  40/435-42  40 
Marc  Chagall:  Jewish  Traditions.  40 
paintings  by  the  Russian-French 
painter,  produced  between  1909  and 
1976.  They  detail  Chagall's  progression 
through  such  styles  as  Expressionism. 
Cubism  and  Surrealism;  from  Jan  15  to 
April 

■ MILAN 

OPERA 
La  Scale 
Tel:  39-02-88791 

The  Fiery  Angel:  by  Prokofiev.  Bruno 
Bartoletti  conducts  a staging  by 
Giancario  CobeDi,  with  Karen  Huffstodt 
and  Elmira  Magomedova  singing 

alternate  performances  as  Renata; 

Jan  14,  16 

■ MUNICH 

EXHIBITIONS 
Haus  der  Kunst 
Tel:  49-89-211270 

• Lyonel  Ffcininger  (1871-1956):  From 
Gelmeroda  to  Manhattan.  First 
comprehensive  retrospective  of  the 
German- American  painter,  who  was 

forced  to  leave  Germany  during  the 
1930s  and  subsequently  worked  in 
New  York.  The  120  works  on  display 
include  important  public  and  private 
loans,  and  paintings  by  some  of 
Feiningeris  contemporaries:  to  Jan  24 

• The  Night  exploring  the 


development  of  the  nocturne,  or  night 
time  scene,  in  western  art  from  the 
15th  to  the  20th  century.  Includes  early 
examples  by  artists  including  Cranach, 
baroque  works  by  Caravaggio  and  his 
followers,  and  works  by  the  German 
romantics;  to  Feb  7 

OPERA 

Bayerisctie  Staatsoper 
Tek  49-89-2185  1920 
www^taatstheater.  bayem.de 
Lohengrin:  by  Wagner.  Peter  Schneider 
conducts,  in  a staging  by  GOtz 
Friedrich.  Cast  includes  Adrianne 
Pieczonka  and  Waftraud  Meier;  Jan  15 

■ NEW  YORK 

DANCE 

New  York  CHy  Ballet,  New  York 
State  Theater 
Tek  1-212-870  5570 

• Balanchine  Black  and  White 
Celebration:  George  Balanchine,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  20th  century 
choreographers,  directed  New  York 
City  Ballet  until  his  death  in  1983.  As 
part  of  its  50th  anniversary 
celebrations,  NYCB  presents  pieces 
from  Balanchine's  Black  and  White 
repertory,  Jan  9. 10 

• Celebrating  Five  Decades  of 
Repertory:  with  over  1 50  active  ballets. 
New  York  City  Ballet  has  the  largest 
repertory  of  any  dance  company  in  the 
world.  Continuing  the  celebrations  of 
its  50th  anniversary,  it  presents  a 
selection  of  works  from  that  repertory, 
incftxfrng  revivals  of  Bugaku,  Irish 
Fantasy  and  Blanchine's  LiebesUeder 
Waizen  Jan  12,  13,  14. 15. 16 

EXHIBITIONS 

Brooklyn  Museum  of  Art 

Tel:  1-718-638  5000 

Royal  Persian  Paintings:  the  Qajar 

epoch  1785-1925.  Display  of  life-sized 

portrait  paintings,  manuscript 

illumination  and  decorative  arts  which 

were  the  specialities  of  this  previously 

overlooked  period  of  Iranian  art  history; 

to  Jan  24 

Guggenheim  Museum 
Tel:  1-212-423  3500 
www.gugganheim.  org 
1999,  Rendezvous:  in  their  holdings  of 
artworks  from  1900  to  1945,  the 
Guggenheim  and  the  Centre  Georges 
Pompidou  are  remarkably  similar,  with 
one  often  owning  a preliminary  study 
for  a painting  In  the  collection  of  the 
other.  The  closure  of  the  Musee 
national  d'art  modeme  for  renovation 
has  created  the  unique  opportunity  for 
this  exhibition,  which  brings  together 
related  works  by  the  same  artist,  or 
works  by  different  artists  on  the  same 
theme.  The  display,  which  seeks  to 
highlight  differences  as  well  as 
similarities  between  the  collections, 
includes  works  by  Picasso,  Matisse, 
Kandinsky  and  Chagall;  to  Jan  24 

Guggenheim  Museum  SoHo 
Tek  1-212-423  3500 
www.guggenheim.ofg 
Premises:  Invested  Spaces  in  Visual 
Arts,  Architecture  & Design  from 
France,  1958-1998.  Exploration  of  the 
different  ways  in  which  artists  have 
engaged  with  space.  Display  ranges 
across  installation,  film,  video, 
photography  and  architecture.  Includes 
works  by  Yves  Klein,  La  Corbusier, 
Louise  Bourgeois  and  Sophie  Calls;  to 
Jan  10 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

Tel:  1-212-879  5500 
www.metmuseum.org 

• Dosso  Doss!,  Court  Painter  in 
Renaissance  Ferrara:  Dosso  Dossl  was 
the  last  of  the  Ferrer ese  painters,  much 
influenced  by  Giorgione  and  Titian. 

This  exhibition  Includes  rarely  lent 
masterpieces  from  the  Borghese 
Gallery  bn  Rome  and  other  European 
collections;  from  Jan  14  to  Mar  28 

• Heroic  Armour  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance:  Filippo  Negroli  and  His 
Contemporaries.  Comprehensive 
survey  of  the  classically  inspired 
armour  made  by  the  most  celebrated 
Italian  armourer  of  the  16th  century. 
Includes  more  than  60  richly  decorated 
suits  of  armour,  worn  by  Renaissance 
kings  and  captains.  Indudes  public 
and  private  loans  from  Europe  and 
North  America;  to  Jan  17 

• Mary  Cassatt:  Drawings  and  Prints. 
Coinciding  with  a major  retrospective 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  has  organised 
an  exhibition  of  most  of  its  extensive 
collection  of  Cassatt's  work.  The 
quintessential  American  artist  in  search 
of  European  experience,  Cassatt  used 
Impressionist  techniques  to  depict  the 
lives  of  women  in  and  around  Paris, 
Increasingly  concentrating  on  mothers 
or  nurses  with  children;  to  Jan  24 

• Sacred  Visions:  Early  Paintings  from 
Central  Tibet.  60  works  from  the  11th 
to  the  mid-15th  century,  including 
thankas  (paintings  on  doth),  painted 
book  covers  and  related  sculptures;  to 
Jan  17 

• The  Nature  of  Islamic  Ornament, 

Part  II:  Vegetal  Patterns.  Second  in  a 
four-part  series  on  Islamic  ornament 
from  the  9th  to  the  18th  century. 

Includes  rare  brocades  and  carpets;  to 
Jan  10 

Museum  of  Modern  Art 
Tel:  1-212-708  9480 
www.moma.prg 

• Jackson  Pollock:  first  US 
retrospective  of  the  Abstract 
Expressionist  since  that  held  at  MOMA 
in  1967.  Includes  more  than  100 
paintings  and  50  works  on  paper;  to 
Feb  2 

• Projects  66:  Campana/lngo  Maurer. 
Exhibition  bringing  together  works  by 
German  lighting  designer  logo  Maurer 
and  Brazilian  furniture  designers 
Fernando  and  Humberto  Campana;  to 
Jan  19 

OPERA 

Metropofitan  Opera,  Lincoln  Center 
Tek  1-212-362  6000 
www.metopera.org 

Die  Ftedermaus:  by  J.  Strauss.  Revival 
conducted  by  Patrick  Summers.  Cast 
includes  Carol  Vaness,  Jochen 
Kowalski  and  Bo  Skovhus;  Jan  9. 14 

■ PARIS 

CONCERTS 


Salle  Pleyel 

Tel:  33-1-4561  6589 
Orchestra  de  Paris:  conducted  by  Lorin 
Maazel  In  works  by  Weber,  Debussy, 
Schubert  and  Ravel;  Jan  13, 14 

EXHIBITIONS 

Grand  Palais 

Tel:  33-1-4413  1730 

Lorenzo  Lotto;  Rediscovered  Master  of 

toe  Renaissance.  50  paintings,  many  of 

them  on  loan  from  churches  and 

museums  In  Italy.  The  exhibition  has 

been  seen  in  Washington  and 

Bergamo;  to  Jan  11 

Mus6e  d’Art  Modeme  de  la  VQie  de 
Paris 

Tel:  33-1-5367  4000 
Mark  Rothko:  comprehensive 
retrospective  of  the  Russran-bom, 
American  artist  Concentrating  upon 
his  Surrealist  and  Classic  periods,  the 
115  works  displayed  in  this  exhibition 
span  Rothko’s  output  between  the 
1930s  and  his  death  in  1970;  to 
Apr  18 

■ PRAGUE 

DANCE 

National  Theatre  of  Prague 
Tek  420-2-2108  0131 
www.  anet  cz/nd 

The  Nutcracker,  by  Tchaikovsky,  in  a 
staging  by  Russian  choreographer  Jurij 
Grigorovic,  with  sets  and  costumes  by 
Simon  Virsaladze;  Jan  15, 16 

THEATRE 

National  Theatre  of  Prague 
Tek  420-2-2108  0131 
www. anet.cz/nd 

The  Servant  of  Two  Masters:  by  Carlo 
Goldoni.  Directed  by  Ivan  Ftajmont; 

Jan  11 

■ ROME 

EXHIBITIONS 

Palazzo  detie  Esposizioni 

Tel:  39-06-474  5903 

Valori  Plastic!:  taking  its  title  from  that 

of  a short-lived  magazine  published  by 

Roman  art  dealer  Mario  Broglio,  who 

managed  such  names  as  De  Chirico, 

this  show  includes  sculpture  and 

paintings,  mainly  by  Italian  artists,  but 

also  including  little- known  works  by 

Picasso.  Klee  and  Grosz;  to  Jan  18 

Palazzo  Ruspofi 

Tel:  39-6-6830  7344 

www.  palazzorvspoli.  it 

The  Denis  Mahon  Collection:  last  stop 

for  the  touring  exhibition  of  more  than 

80  Italian  Baroque  paintings  collected 

by  Denis  Mahon.  Includes  works  by 

Guercino;  to  Jan  15 


■ ROTTERDAM 

EXHIBITION 

Kunsthal 

Tel:  31-10-440  0300 
Up  to  the  bare  bones:  Human  remains 
in  museums.  An  estimated  hundred 
thousand  human  beings  find  their  last 
resting  place  in  Dutch  museums, 
whether  in  the  form  of  mummies, 
skulls,  skeletons,  reliquaries  or 
otherwise.  This  exhibition  is  the  first  to 
address  this  phenomenon  directly, 
presenting  exhibits  from  medical, 
sacral,  ethnographical  and 
archaeological  collections;  to 
Jan  10 


■ SAN  FRANCISCO 

CONCERTS 
Davies  Symphony  Hall 
Tek  1-415-864  6000 
www.sfsymp4mny.wg 

• New  York  Philharmonic:  conducted 
by  Kurt  Masur  in  works  by  Beethoven 
and  Shostakovich;  Jan  10 

• New  York  Philharmonic:  conducted 
by  Kurt  Masur  in  works  by  R.  Strauss 
and  Tchaikovsky;  Jan  11 

• San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra:  conducted  by  Michael 
TBson  Thomas  In  works  by 
Mendelssohn,  Barber  and  Mahler.  With 
violin  soloist  Gil  Shaham; 

Jan  9, 10 

• San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra:  conducted  by  Michael 
TJIson  Thomas  in  works  by  Ives, 
Bernstein  and  Prokofiev; 

Jan  13. 14. 15 

■ TOKYO 

EXHIBITION 

Metropolitan  Museum  of 

Photography 

Tel:  81-3-3280  0031 

Love's  Body:  Rethinking  Naked  and 

Nude  in  Photography.  Includes  works 

by  Alfred  Stieglitz,  Robert 

Mapplethorpe  and  Catherine  Opie:  to 

Jan  17 

■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITIONS 
National  Gallery  of  Art 

Tel:  1-202-737  4215 
www.nga.gov 

• Bernini's  Rome:  Italian  Baroque 
Terracottas  from  the  State  Hermitage 
Museum,  St  Petersburg.  35  rarely 
exhibited  sculptures,  bought  by  Tsar 
Paul  I from  Filippo  Farsetti.  Among  the 
14  artists  represented  are  Bernini  and 
Algardi;  to  Jan  18 

• Edo:  Art  in  Japan  1 615-1 868. 
Consisting  of  almost  300  works,  this 
exhibition  provides  a comprehensive 
survey  of  Japanese  art  produced 
during  the  prosperous  and  peaceful 
Edo  period.  The  pieces  displayed, 
many  of  which  have  never  left  Japan 
before,  are  arranged  thematically  into  6 
sections:  'Edo  Style',  'Samurai',  'Work', 
'Religion',  'Entertalnmenf  and  Travel 
and  Landscape';  to  Feb  15 

OPERA 

Washington  Opera,  Kennedy  Center 
Tel:  1-202-295  2400 
www.dc-opera.org 
Die  EntfOhrung  a lis  dem  Serail:  by 
Mozart  LA.  Opera  production  by 
Michael  Hampe,  conducted  here  by 
Heinz  Frick;  Eisenhower  Theater; 

Jan  9, 11,13, 16 

Arts  Grade  by  Susanna  Rustin 
e-mail:  susannarustm@ft.com 
Additional  listings  suppSed  by 
Artbase,  tek  31-20-664  6441 
e-mail:  artbaseQpLnet 
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WEEKEND  JANUARY  9/JANUARY  10  1999 


Weekend  Investor 


X 


Wall  Street 

This  could  be  the 
year  of  the  internet 

Web  stocks  lead  a rush  that  sends 
the  Dow  soaring,  writes  John  Authers 


London 


Are  bulls  guilty  of  perjury 

Philip  Coggan  examines  prosecution  evidence 


? 


It  is  getting  monotonous. 
Money  poured  into  Wall 
Street  on  Wednesday. 

pushing  the  Dow  Jones 
Industrial  Average  past  its 
former  record  high  of  9,345, 
then  through  9.400  and  9,500. 
It  consolidated  at  this  level 
for  the  rest  of  the  week  but 
passed  9.600  yesterday  morn- 
ing. 

Suddenly,  bullish  forecasts 
that  the  Dow  would  reach 
10.000  by  the  end  of  last 
year,  withdrawn  late  last 
summer  as  the  market 
melted  down,  seem  as 
though  they  will  be  out  by 
only  a few  weeks. 

Ail  the  other  symptoms  of 
the  bull  market  were  back  in 
evidence.  A vintage  triangu- 
lar bidding  battle  is  emerg- 
ing for  AirTouch.  the  largest 
US  wireless  operator,  with 
both  Bell  Atlantic  of  the  US 
and  Vodafone  of  the  UR 
known  to  be  planning  bids. 
The  situation  looks  highly 
reminiscent  of  the  saga  of 
MCI.  wbtcb  attracted  bids 
from  British  Telecommuni- 
cations. GTE  and  WorldCom, 
the  eventual  winner,  in  a 
protracted  struggle  that 
lasted  for  most  of  1997. 

The  economy  remains  in 
rude  health,  with  Decem- 
ber's employment  figures 
much  stronger  than  analysts 
had  expected.  The  benign 
weather  in  much  of  north 
America  last  month  will 
have  boosted  construction 
payrolls,  but  other  sectors 
were  strong  and  the  overall 
unemployment  rate  Tell  to 
4.3  per  cent  Joy  at  these  fig- 
ures appears  to  have  been 
undimmed  by  the  fact  that 
they  can  be  expected  to  lead 
to  higher  interest  rates. 

Anecdotal  evidence  is  that 
money  is  pouring  into 
mutual  funds  again  in  spite 
of  a noticeable  dip  in  private 
investors'  enthusiasm  fol- 
lowing the  Russian  crisis 
last  year.  Dave  Williams, 
who  stood  down  an  Wednes- 
day as  chief  executive  of 
Alliance  Capital,  one  of  the 
largest  mutual  fund  manag- 
ers. said  that  the  rise  in  the 
market  was  “certainly 
reflected  in  mutual  fund 
sales”.  He  suggested  the 
company  would  “happily 
annualise  our  sales  for  the 
first  week  of  January  and 
call  it  a year". 

Investors’  patience  was 
not,  as  it  turned  out.  greatly 
tested  by  the  markets  last 
year.  According  to  Lipper, 
the  New  York-based 
research  group  that  moni- 
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tors  mutual  fund  perfor- 
mance, the  average  US 
equity  fund  returned  14.5  per 
cent  in  1998.  This  might 
have  been  far  behind  the 

28.05  per  cent  recorded  by 
funds  that  tracked  the  broad 
Standard  & Poor’s  500  index, 
but  it  was  enough  to  keep 
investors  happy. 

More  important  several  of 
the  biggest  funds  - where 
investors'  money  Is  concen- 
trated - had  banner  years, 
mainly  because  they  are  now 
weighted  heavily  towards 
the  large  companies  that 
lead  the  market.  They  were 
led  by  the  $76bn  Fidelity 
Magellan  fund,  which  gained 

33.6  per  cent  for  the  year. 

But  the  market  phenome- 
non of  the  1999  so  far  is  the 
internet.  Web  stocks,  and 
particularly  those  linked 
specifically  to  “e-commerce”, 
are  going  through  the  tooL 

Readers  may  think  they 
have  heard  this  before.  A 
review  of  last  year,  taking 
December  17  as  a cut-off, 
pointed  out  that  Ama- 
zon.com,  the  largest  internet 
retailer,  had  gained  859  per 
cent  for  the  year.  ItimpHedr 
delicately,  that  this  might  be 
a tad  overdone. 

Evidently,  many  in  the 
market  did  not  share  this 
concern,  as  Amazon.com's 
share  price  has  doubled 
again  since  then.  A stock 
split  this  week  seemed  only 
to  incite  the  market  even 
more.  Adjusting  past  share 
prices  for  the  split,  Ama- 
zon.com was  worth  $10  at 
the  start  of  the  year.  At  noon 
yesterday,  it  was  trading  at 
$187.  This  meant  it  was 
worth  about  S29.5bn  - not 
bad  for  a company  that  has 
never  made  a profit 


The  American  Stock 
Exchange  Internet  index  has 
shown  more  muted  growth, 
having  doubled  since  Octo- 
ber 2.  While  AmazoiLoom  is 
the  most  eyecatching,  sev- 
eral other  internet  stocks 
have  enjoyed  strong  gains. 
They  are  led  by  E*Trade,  one 
of  the  largest  stockbrokers 
working  only  over  the  net 
which  also  announced  a 
stock  split  this  week. 

Were  there  any  good  rea- 
sons to  buy  stocks  last 
week?  The  main  one  might 
come  from  the  financial  ser- 
vices sector,  which  led  the 
bull  market  almost  as 
emphatically  as  the  tech- 
nology stocks  for  several 
years. 

As  the  chart  shows,  they 
tumbled  far  more  than  the 
rest  of  the  market  in  late 
summer  last  year  - an  effec- 
tive bet  on  a coining  US 
recession.  This  week,  there 
were  strong  signs  that  banks 
and  other  financial  services 
groups  were  returning  to 
favour.  Two  sizeable  finan- 
cial groups  announced 
record  results  - MBNA,  the 
largest  specialist  credit  card- 
issuer,  and  Morgan  Stanley 
Dean  Witter,  one  of  the  larg- 
est investment  banks. 

It  would  be  easier  to  feel 
confident  about  the  future 
for  the  market  if  banks, 
rather  than  the  new  titans  of 
e-commerce,  could  resume 
their  role  as  the  motors  for 
growth. 

Dow  Jones  bid  Average 

Monday  9,184.27  + 2.84 

Tuesday  9^11.19  + 12652 

Wednesday  954457+  233.78 

Thursday  9537.76  - 751 

Friday 


The  trial  has  just 
begun.  The  two 
sides  have  prepared 
their  partisan  posi- 
tions. But  will  the  bulls  of 
the  UK  stock  market  be  con- 
victed of  abusing  their 
power  to  drive  up  share 
prices,  and  committing  per- 
jury about  the  state  of  the 
British  economy? 

For  those  people  who  have 
been  following  the  economic 
headlines,  the  pace  of  the 
new  year  rally  in  the  stock 
market  must  have  been 
rather  startling.  While  many 
economists  are  muttering 
about  recession  in  1999.  both 
the  UK  and  the  US  stock 
markets,  undistracted  by  the 
Impeachment  of  President 
Clinton,  have  surged  to 
all-time  highs. 

The  FTSE  100  Jumped  190.6 
points  on  Wednesday,  its 
third  biggest  points  rise  on 
record,  to  break  back  deci- 
sively over  the  6500  leveL 
The  last  time  it  saw  such 
exalted  heights  was  back  in 
the  summer.  Yesterday,  an 

Hie  case  for  the  defence  . -- 
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early-aftemoon  run  took  the 
index  to  an  all-time  intra-day 
high  of  6,195.6,  beating  the 
old  peak  of  6,183.7,  set  in 
July. 

Of  course,  with  profits 
ranging  from  static  to  felling 

and  share  prices  rising,  the 
bears  on  the  prosecution 
side  will  argue  tbat  tradi- 
tional valuation  measures 
are,  increasingly,  getting 
stretched. 

On  Thursday  night,  the 
historic  price/earnings  ratio 
on  the  FTSE  100  was  24.7, 
while  the  gross  dividend 
yield  was  2.7  per  cent  (and. 
thanks  to  the  abolition  of  the 
tax  credit,  the  more  realistic 
net  figure  is  2.3  per  cent). 

But  the  best  defence  for 
the  bulls  comes  in  the  form 
of  bond  yields,  with  the 
10-year  gilt  offering  just 
458  per  cent  at  Thursday's 
close. 

The  favoured  measure  of 
the  moment  is  the  earnings 
yield  (the  inverse  of  the 
price/earnings  ratio)  relative 
to  the  bond  yield.  Tbat 


shows  shares  looking  cheap 
compared  with  the  15-year 
average  (see  graph  below). 

Which  set  of  ratios  the 
Jury  will  believe  depends  on 
its  economic  outlook  in  1999. 
Some  people  think  the  UK 
economy  will  record  only  a 
mild  setback  before  recover- 
ing quickly.  This  process  is 
being  helped  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  which  this  week 
cut  short-term  rates  for  the 
fourth  successive  month. 

The  stock  market  usually 
does  very  well  when  interest 
rates  are  felling.  Most  fore- 
casts look  for  further  cuts, 
taking  the  rate  down  to  5 per 
cent,  during  the  remainder 
of  1999. 

Apart  from  their  effect  in 
reviving  the  economy,  lower 
interest  rates  reduce  corpo- 
rate borrowing  costs  and  the 
attraction  of  holding  cash. 
There  were  signs  this  week 
that  those  investors  who 
built  up  cash  during  the 
financial  turmoil  of  July- 
October  were  putting  their 
money  back  into  the  market. 
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especially  now  that  the 
uncertainties  of  the  pre-euro 
period  are  over. 

The  lowest  level  of  bond 
yields  for  40  years  also 
enhances  the  attractions  of 
holding  equities.  But  bears 
will  argue  that  the  level  of 
bond  yields  is  pointing  to 
more  sinister  economic 
developments. 

It  could  be  that  the  world 
is  drifting  into  an  era  that 
benefits  from  low  inflation 
but  suffers  also  from  low 
growth.  According  to  HSBC 
Economics:  “The  outlook  for 
1999  and  2000  will  be  a con- 
tinuation of  the  weakest 
period  of  global  economic 
expansion  in  50  years.” 

Slow  economic  growth 
makes  it  very  difficult  for 
companies  to  push  profits 
higher.  Unless  you  are  in  a 
go-ahead  industry-  such  as 
mobile  telephones,  sales 
growth  is  impossible.  Cus- 
tomers resist  price  rises: 
indeed,  in  some  cases,  they 
insist  on  cuts.  The  best  hope 
seems  to  be  cost-cutting  and, 
in  companies  tbat  have 
already  pared  back  to  the 
bone,  the  only  answer  is  to 
merge  with  a rival  from  the 
same  industry  and  eliminate 
the  duplicated  services.  That 
is  one  reason  for  the  present 
round  of  merger  mania. 

In  such  circumstances,  the 
greater  security  of  bonds  is 
more  attractive.  Arguably, 
fixed-income  instruments 
should  be  re-rated  relative  to 
equities.  Hence  historical 
bond-equity  valuation  mea- 
sures, loved  by  the  bulls, 
may  not  be  so  relevant. 

On  the  equity  side  of  the 
equation,  profits  remain 
under  pressure  as  yester- 
day's warning  from  RMC, 


the  building  materials 
group,  amply  illustrated. 

The  stock  market  is 
increasingly  splitting  in  two, 
with  investors  willing  to  pay 
almost  any  price  for  a sector . 
that  can  deliver  profit- 
growth  and  refusing 
touch  those  that  are  being 
squeezed . most  by  the  eco- 
nomic pressures.  The  tele- 
communications and  phar- 
maceuticals sectors  both 
trade  on  p/e  ratios  of  more 
than  50:  the  general  industri- 
als group  can  muster  a p/e  of 
less  than  14  (and  paper  and 
packaging  just  7.5). 

Thus,  stockpicking  in 
1999  is  going  to  be 
highly  important. 
Value  investors  will 
be  sniffing  around  the  indus- 
trial group  looking  for  bar- 
gains; growth  investors  will 
be  hoping  that  the  high  rat- 
ings commanded  by  their 
favourite  sectors  are  justi- 
fied by  earnings  growth. 

Good  news  for  the  former 
may  come  from  the  foreign-^ 
exchange  markets,  where  fl 
sterling  has  been  drifting  1 
down  steadily  in  the  first 
few  days  of  the  year.  The 
creation  of  the  euro  has  ush- 
ered in  a world  of  three  lead- 
ing currencies  - the  other 
two  being  the  yen  and  the 
dollar  - in  which  sterling 
will  be  a fairly  minor  player. 

A prolonged  decline  in  the 
pound  will  be  a great  relief 
to  hard-pressed  manufactur- 
ing exporters  at  a time  when 
global  competition  is  fierce. 

To  sum  up  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,  the  evi- 
dence is  in  your  hands;  your 
stockbrokers  await  the  ver- 
dict. 
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Barry  Riley 

Deflationary  dilemma 

Less  saving  and  more  spending  is  the  real  need 


ife 


Financial  punditry  has 
become  a dangerous 
game.  History  no  longer 
seems  to  help,  and  it  is 
hard  to  have  confidence  in  any 
of  the  forward-looking  analysis, 
which  can  seem  just  like 
guesswork  or  even  wishful 
thinking. 

This  week,  the  stock  market, 
which  almost  everybody  agrees 
is  overvalued,  decided  to  spring 
higher.  Even  the  doggedly  bull- 
ish investment  bank  Goldman 
Sachs  is  in  danger  of  being  left 
behind.  But  then,  the  old  market 
wisdom  Is  that  IT  everybody  has 
sold  - or,  in  modern  parlance, 
all  the  bears  are  underweight  to 
the  maximum  allowed  by  risk 
controls  - prices  can  go  in  only 
one  direction.  Up. 

This  week,  too,  the  yen  contin- 
ued to  strengthen  against  the  US 
dollar.  Sure.  Japan  is  in  a slump. 

but  your  view  of  that  depends  on 
whether  you  believe  it  is  worse 
than  being  in  an  uncontrolled 
bubble  economy.  At  any  rate, 
Eisuke  Sakakibara,  the  Japanese 

minister  dubbed  Mr  Yen, 
suggested  cheekily  that  it  was 
the  Americans  who  had  the  real 
problem,  nine  years  after 
Japan's  own  bubble  burst. 

Meanwhile,  the  sudden  jump 
in  Japanese  bond  yields  over 
Christinas  Is  starting  to  look  like 
one  of  those  “Grand  Old  Duke  of 
York”  manoeuvres  by  Denis 
Healey,  the  UK's  own  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  in  the  1970s 
when  he  had  a mountain  of 
gilt-edged  bonds  to  selL  The  Jap- 
anese may  want  their  savings 
back,  and  the  Americans  had 
better  take  note. 

In  the  UK,  official  statistics 


are  casting  further  doubt  an  the 
retail  “bloodbath”  supposed  to 
have  overtaken  the  nation's  high 
streets  during  the  autumn.  Con- 
sumer credit,  it  turns  out,  has 
been  growing  at  a steady  16  to  17 
per  cent  year-on-year,  and  cash 
in  circulation  has  been  expand- 
ing at  an  annualised  7 per  cent 
during  the  past  six  months.  This 
looks  curiously  like  a boom 
rather  than  the  collapse  which 
the  retailers  have  been  com- 
plaining about  loudly,  presum- 
ably in  the  hope  of  influencing 
the  Bank  of  England's  monetary 
policy  committee. 

In  the  event,  the  MPC  decided, 
against  City  expectations,  to  cut 
the  base  rate  for  tbe  fourth 
month  running.  With  the  newly- 
launched  euro  dominating  the 
financial  headlines,  there  has 
been  some  concern  that  the  UK's 
repo  rate,  even  at  its  reduced  6 
per  cent,  remains  twice  as  high 
as  the  euro  rate  set  by  the  Euro- 
pean Central  Bank,  even  though 
the  UK  is  probably  growing 
more  slowly  now  (indeed,  some 
say  it  has  actually  entered  a 
recession).  A lot  has  been  said 
about  unfair  tax  competition 
within  the  European  Union  but 
tittle  about  interest  rate  competi- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  UK’s 
monetary  growth  - the  broad  M4 
as  well  as  the  narrow  Mo  - 
remains  comparatively  strong 
and  the  Bank  must  worry  about 
inflating  US-style  bubbles  in  the 
securities  and  housing  markets. 

That  UK  retailing  crisis,  which 
Is  sot  entirely  fictional,  appears 
to  be  more  related  to  supply 
than  demand.  It  reflects  the 
appearance  in  the  country's 


domestic  services  sector  of  the 
kind  of  overcapacity  disaster 
that  has  undermined  several 
global  manufacturing  industries 
already.  For  example,  although 
worldwide  car  demand,  at  about 
34m  units  a year,  has  failed  to 
rise  during  the  1990s.  capacity 
bas  continued  to  climb  and  some 
say  the  industry  could  now  pro- 
duce more  than  50m  vehicles. 
Hence  this  week's  excited  gossip 
about  cross-border  takeovers  and 
rationalisation,  in  the  motor 
industry. 

As  for  UK  retailing,  too  many 
chains  have  tried  to  expand  by 
increasing  their  selling  space 
rather  than  becoming  more  com- 
petitive on  price.  Retailers  have 
attempted  to  absorb  the  benefit 
of  lower  import  prices  in  their 
margins  rather  than  pass  them 
on  to  customers,  except  perhaps 
as  special  offers.  But  customers 
have  gradually  realised  they  are 
being  taken  for  a ride. 

Certainly,  inflation  is  heading 
downwards.  The  MPC  is  begin- 
ning to  understand,  after  miss- 
ing its  target  on  the  upside  for 
most  of  its  first  is  months,  that 
its  next  problem  might  be  a per- 
sistent undershoot.  Alterna- 
tively, the  target  might  be 
changed,  perhaps  through  adopt- 
ing the  standard  EU  harmonised 
CHICP.)  measure  that  already 
pitches  UK  inflation  at  only  1 4 
per  cent. 

In  manufacturing,  Britain  is 
close  to  actual  price  declines. 
There  has  not  been  peacetime 
deflation  in  the  UK  since  1938 
but,  between  1921  and  1932, 
prices  fell  persistently,  by  3 per 
cent  a year  on  average.  They 
were  bleak  years,  and  postwar 


politicians  vowed  “never  again". 
The  established  central  banking 
response,  therefore,  is  to  cut 
interest  rates  and  pump  out 
money.  But  this  is  another  of 
those  rules  that  might  not  work 
any  more. 

We  arrive,  therefore,  at  a final, 
surprising  paradox:  that 
squeezed  and  threatened  profits 
are  being  valued  in  aggregate  at 
higher  and  higher  multiples.  The 
FTSE  100  constituents  are  collec- 
tively valued  now  at  1.3  times 
British  GDP,  compared  with  05 
times  in  the  late  1980s. 

More  specifically,  the  few 
stock  market  sectors  that  offer 
the  near -certainty  of  earnings 
growth  are  being  chased  ever 
higher,  as  with  telecoms  this 
week,  in  other  sectors,  such  as 
oil  and  banking,  cost-cutting 
mergers  could  offer  shareholders 
a lifeline  - but  only  at  the 
expense  of  the  community  at 
large  In  terms  of  lost  jobs  and 
tax  revenues. 

We  need  less  saving  and  more 
spending,  in  the  US.  in  fact, 
freakish  capital  gains  on  stock 
market  investments,  have 
allowed  the  household  saving 
ratio  to  go  negative.  But  this 
looks  more  like  a temporary 
lucky  break  than  an  economic 
perpetual  motion  machine,  and 
the  over-consumption  has  gener- 
ated an  ominously  widening 
trade  gap. 

American  investors  now  1 
believe  the  US  has  a Mr  Stock.] 
M^etin  the  benign  shape  of  j 
Aian  Greenspan,  the  Federal 
Reserve  chairman.  But.  one  day 
soon,  the  country  might  more] 
urgently  need  its  own  Mr  Dollar 
instead. 
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Last  week's  interiiuresufts 


100 


WtoHmtwll  1997 

LB  Trio*  Mated 

51,370  M 73p 


& 


4 


Value 


No  of 


Sector 

Stares 

P000 

Cham 

392,055 

960 

1 

EAF| 

42.000 

36 

1 

HHh 

50,000 

200 

1 

Ins 

620,000 

1550 

4 

L&tf 

9,000,000 

103O1 

1 

OthF 

11.400 

59 

2 

Prop 

100.000 

78 

1 

Prop 

33.606 

50 

1 

SSar 

4,000 

19 

1 

SSer 

100h00 

170 

1 

Tela 

12,800 

B1 

4 

Tms 

92£00 

1,016 

1 

HHh 

80,000 

140 

1* 

Ins 

434,947 

988 

4- 

L&HI 

145,000 

721 

1* 

SSer 

117,790 

621 

V 

Brew 

il\ 000 

24 

5 

Brew 

32,000 

71 

6 

BRMM 

18,055 

19 

1 

BM&M 

2,000,000 

2Q 

1 

Cons 

48,000 

38 

1 

Cons 

22JOO0 

21 

1 

Dist 

29348 

104 

2 

D tot 

1 324,809 

412 

2 

EAH 

130,092 

19 

1 

E&B 

60,000 

25 

2 

Eng 

5.000 

18 

3 

HGod 

274,000 

47 

3 

Ins 

77,809 

180 

4 

Ins 

60,324 

71 

1 

Ins 

135,006 

236 

4 

hwT 

63.000 

25 

1 

Mdia 

75,000 

36 

1 

McSa 

24m 

312 

1 

Mda 

410,000 

50 

4 

PP4P 

87390 

146 

3 

Prop 

30300 

49 

1 

SSer 

64,448 

116 

1 

SSar 

75,000 

33 

2 

SSar 

71,000 

89 

1 

Tele 

6302 

66 

3 

H/ 
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Compan W 
SALES 

Yute  Catto  & Co. 

ASTEC  (BSR) 

Nestor  Healthcare 
Charles  Taylor  Grp 
Newcastle  United 
Rathbona  Brothers 
Chelsea  Village  Pfc 
Mucldow  (A.  & J.) 

AtWns  WS 
Rolto  A Nolan 
Saeuricor  pic 
National  Express 
Smith  a Nephew  Pic. 

Sedgwick  Group 
Granada  Group 
Logics 

PURCHASES 
AmUshus  Pub  Co 
Groups  Chez  Gerard 
Caradon 
i Shaw  (Arthur) 

Jackson  (koip  . . 

Movriem  (J) 

Brammer 
ISA  international 
Concurrent  Tech. 

DowcBng  a M. 

B8A  Group 
Hl-Tec  Sports 
Cox  Insurance  Hldgs 
Goshawk  Insurance 
Hlscox 

Warrants  a Value  IT 
Tarsus  Group 
Pacific  Me«£a 
Premier  Asset  Man 
Raxam 

Cap.  a Reg.  Prop 
Aggrato 
Card  Clear 
Spring  Group 
Colt  Telecom 

Campreiton  must  notfly  Ihe  Stock  Exchange  wrfMi  wortdng  days  of  a share 
transaction  by  a dractor.  TWa  Rat  carotene  aP  tranaactkma  Stated  and  Atari), 
Incfutftrg  axnrctee  of  options  (■)  » 100W  subsaquwfly  sold,  with  a value  over 
C1OOQ0.  kdarmsdon  reiesaad  by  the  Stock  Bcctanga.  Shares  traded  ant  oninsry, 
untore  othemtae  stated. 

Sduck  BARRA  Tha  Intedp  Track,  EdHsuitey 0131 -473  7070 

M Directors*  share  ttealings. 

T—Rdloas  bt  own  ooBipawlaat 
14-1S 


Company 
SALES 
Raima 
AiMn 

Dafly  Mafl  & Qaa 
Monument  OH  Gaa 
Garrard  Group 
CLS  Htedngn 
Chelsea  Wage  Pks 
Marta  and  Spencer 
Marita  and  Spancar 
Atkkn  WS 
Dawson  HoMInga 
Seeuricor  pte 
Airis  Europe  pic 
Entarpttta  mns  pic 
Aegis  Group 
Monument  OS  & Gaa 
CNrosdance 
MaAs  & Spencer 
Vodafone  Group 
PURCHASES 
Base 
Caradon 
Caradon 
ITE  Group 
Mertsam 
Zoiafoam* 

Petorhousa  Ctaoup 
1 Tfens  Products 
Time  Product* 

Independent  Energy 
Dowdhig  & M. 

UuMaiirfi 

l wuwyi 

Brttax  tartnl. 

Brttax  Irani. 

Brttax  HnL 
Mayflower  Com 
Linton  Park 
Tats  & Lyle 
Kynoch 
Danby  Group 
Jourdan 

Walter  Greenbank 
Writer  Oeanbonk 
Walker  Greenbank 

Ockham  Hotdngi  Pfc 
Ockham  Htetengs  Pie 
Windsor 
City  Merchant 
Leicester  City 
Ramco  Energy 
EjipteaSon  Co. 

Vanguwd  MecBca  Grp 
An  Qtotp 

Bum) 

Cml  & Reg.  Prop 
CftySteEsWu 
Cfly  Site  Estates 
James  Smith  Eats 
land  SacwMM 
Liberty 
Aggrate 
Macro  a 

Simon  Engineering 
Spring  Group 

Whtohead  Mann  Grp 
Zergo  Hr****  pfc 
Companlea  mult  notify  tha  Stock 

taSu^exerCte  0 * Iff* 

CIOOOO  Wonriteteintanred  by  tha  Stock  Bahange.  Sterea traded  an  artenary. 

***^008;  BAHU  Tte  kwlde  Tracfc  B#*utgh.  Oi3i*<ra  7070 


ir  19M 

• - 

Value 

Neof 

Sector 

Stares 

P000 

directors 

Eng 

16,000 

19 

1 

Km 

20JXX] 

22 

1 

Mkte 

78,149 

2012 

1 

OflE 

280,000 

112 

1 

OthF 

10,000 

32 

1 

Prop 

1,330329 

IBM 

8 

Prop 

150000 

111 

1 

B»tC 

100000 

419 

1 

Rata 

192.887 

7S3 

1 

SSar 

80.000 

404 

1 

SSar 

612.000 

B40 

S 

Tala 

8.000 

29 

2 

Tnm 

130000 

283 

1 

Brew 

52,432 

182 

1 ■ 

Mdb 

1,014.083 

903 

1 * 

ore 

323,072 

129 

1 * 

Phrm 

571,714 

1256 

2" 

RatO 

38,041 

148 

1 * 

Tala 

213.000 

1B5B 

1 * 

Brew 

0000 

47 

1 

BM&M 

100000 

88 

1 

BM&M 

100,000 

M 

1 

1,689.129 

405 

1 

Cham 

140000 

61 

1 

Ctarn 

10.743 

17 

2 

Core 

100000 

78 

1 

Mat 

175.000 

IIS 

2 

DM 

GOOOOO 

381 

2 

BSE 

12.500 

as 

1 

BSE 

1,145.000 

438 

5 

Eng 

36,000 

47 

3 

EngV 

54.155 

5B 

2 

EngV 

25.000 

29 

1 

EngV 

50,000 

BZ 

1 

EngV 

16.660 

23 

1 

FdPr 

Z7JJ00 

81 

3 

FdPr 

10.000 

32 

1 

nth 

150,000 

33 

1 

HQod 

29,700 

2B 

1 

HQod 

100.000 

37 

1 

mart 

50,000 

24 

1 

HQad 

100.000 

50 

1 

HQod 

150,000 

77 

1 

Ins 

21,177 

19 

1 

Ini 

20.000 

15 

1 

140,001 

Zt 

2 

taWT 

26,008 

50 

1 

L&HI 

141,210 

100 

1 

OflE 

46,800 

117 

1 

OthF 

10400 

28 

4 

PI  11  tit 

90£S5 

51 

. S 

pp«p 

8,675 

24 

1 

PPSP 

10.000 

» 

1 

Prop 

22,000 

35 

1 

Prep 

1,041.667 

271 

1 

Prop 

500,000 

IX 

1 

Prop 

BOJXX) 

63 

1 

Prep 

10,000 

76 

1 

RatS 

70.000 

74 

4 

SSar 

loonoo 

178 

1 

SSar 

5.000 

17 

1 

SSar 

85,000 

36 

4 

SSar 

264309 

255 

A 

SSar 

20,000 

32 

1 

SSar 

7.000 

24 

1 

Abbeft 
Bartow  Mex  * 

Finfrilan 

Goode  Durant 
Jrnys  Hotea  t 
PwmhB  Aim  TOT* 
Precoat  km 


Half  - 

::7  preto-- 

mm  oraGanur 

Sactt 

jwte 

. : profit 

...  per  store  (p) 

Cad 

Oct 

9JII  (7.56) 

39  (3) 

Med 

Aug 

0JBB1L  (UBL) 

- l-> 

MC 

Sap 

1.71  {Ml  ) 

2 (2) 

Tms 

Oct 

15.1  {TM} 

4 (3.75 

L e* 

Oct 

134  (108) 

4 (3.12) 

OTr 

Allfff 

SOB  (-J 

1 H 

Ex 

Oct 

196  {194  ) 

29  &£) 

DM 

Oct 

13L3  (842) 

22  (2Ji) 

pertadl 


ten.  A rfr-aonSi  figma.  $ l)S  demand  cents.  • Preitau*  yew  mdfloae. 
wte.  T Ro  tonsa  nab  was  pro  forma  forecast. 
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Results  due  next  week 
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Directors  * dealings 

Five  buy  at  low  price 

• One  of  the  largest  buys  of  the  week  was  at  Dowding  and 
MUXs,  in  the  electronic  and  electrical  sector,  writes  Chris 
Bill  Five  directors  acquired  shares  worth  £405,000.  The 
largest  purchase  was  by  Simon  Sharp,  non-executive  chair- 
man, who  paid  38p  a share  to  Increase  his  holding  by  650,000. 
The  purchase  conies  at  a time  when  the  stock  has  hit  an 
all-time  low. 

□ Four  directors  at  Spring  Group,  a recruitment  consultant, 
bought  254,609  shares  at  lOOp.  One  sizeable  seller 

to  offload  a large  overhang  of  stock,  relieving  downward 
pressure  cm  the  price.  Those  that  picked  up  the  shares, 
including  these  directors,  will  have  benefited  from  a result- 
ing jump  in  the  price  of  more  than  20  per  cent 

□ lain  Alexander,  a director  of  Monument  Oil  & Gas,  sold 
280,000  shares  at  4Qp.  James  Guest,  a fellow  executive,  exer- 
cised a total  of  323,072  options  and  sold  100  per  cent  of  the 
resulting  stock.  This  deal  followed  the  announcement  that 
PowerGen  is  to  pay  Monument  £U7m  for  a long-term,  cut- 
price  gas  supply. 

,j|f  M DirwztoiVsharo  ^daalings^  ft-.  : ; 

• ; •niiiMddirtl  ta  owin  companies;  r? •, : -:rz- . 

• Uv.-V'j.-A:;; . : y-Vv. 


d tranaadtana 


and  fH 


Sartor 

Aim— t 
dw 

Last  ysar 

Msfen 

Last-T 

Wte 

TM»  irer 

Main 

FOUL  MYDENDS 

Bufloogh 

Eng 

Tuesday 

1.29 

491 

- 

Denmans  BecMcal 

DM 

Monday 

0L7 

39 

- 

Fyites 

Mf 

Monday 

0571 

2279 

- 

Sreenwct)  rbs 

Exta 

Thunatey 

- 

- 

- 

ML  Laboratories 

Pima 

Thursday 

- 

- 

- 

PWS 

lose 

Monday 

03 

075 

- 

RCO 

SpSv 

Monday 

495 

169 

- 

hierm.  unmans 

Bespte 

HU 

Tuesday 

5.1 

1X7 

- 

Dixons 

fW6 

Wednesday 

29 

127 

- 

R Group 

spar 

MteChasby 

29 

79 

- 

SavMs 

Prop 

Tuesday 

195 

4.75 

- 

Stanley  Leisure 

Lets 

Thursday 

19 

49 

- 

Tomkins 

Eos 

Monday 

05 

1X17 

- 

Triad 

SPSS 

Monday 

29 

OO 

- 

Vega 

SpSV 

Wednesday 

191 

541 

- 

Wyto 

DM 

TUssday 

195 

39 

■- 

■OMtfanrt  an  ten  mt  pom  per  tears  and  are  aguriad  lor  any  Inttneolng  tab  bale. 
Reports  and  acmaft  are  not  normally  aufeMe  und  rtour  ter  wi»  tear  the  board  meeting  b 
appro*  preflmlnsry  rente.  B is  quartan*.  4 ate  qnartariy.  * 3rd  quamty-  TOs  Ml  la  not 
neemfly  connbenalw  ifaca  compart*  ore  00  long*  oWgad  to  nctty  tta  Stack  Bstege 
of  krentaent  ateaa—k. 


■ JI  Last  week’s  preliminary  results 

- • 

v-  . ■ ‘ j ‘ ‘ 

T'-. 

Yaw 

• Pre-tax  .- 

' Earnings* 

BhfldBKB* 

-Company.. 

. Sectorto  . 

- ' profit  (Em) 

per  store  (p)  ; 

per  share  (p) 

Afled  TBxUe 

HreG 

Sep 

ms?  (wain 

107  (169) 

1295  (145 ) 

Bumdemknest 

tab 

Oct 

&2B  (KOI ) 

695  (495) 

29  (2) 

Canffl  Property 

Prep 

Sept 

008  (0474) 

14J  (137) 

39  (11J 

Fora»flM  VCT  + 

Mr 

Sept 

M21  H 

114  (- ) 

29  (-) 

lUMlt 

AM 

Sep 

0023L  (0009.) 

0271  (D97L) 

- H 

sec 

IMF 

Sep 

HA  (39 ) 

4.41L  (12.79 ) 

2Z  (6.7  ) 

Bids  and  deals 

Vodafone  offer 


Vodafone,  the  UK  mobile 
telephone  business,  joined 
the  race  to  buy  US  rival  Air- 
Touch  Communications  with 
a £33bn  (£55bn)  bid,  writes 
Don  Bile f sky.  Vodafone 
made  its  offer  last  weekend 
as  AlrTouch  was  negotiating 
a $45bn  merger  with  Bel] 
Atlantic. 

Vodafone  is  thought  to 
have  offered  about  $90  a 
share  in  stock  and  $4  to  $6  in 
cash.  The  company  denied 
suggestions  that  it  planned 
to  sell  part  or  all  of  Air- 
Touch's  US  operations  if  its 
bid  was  successful 
□ EMI,  one  of  the  world's 
largest  music  groups,  is  con- 
sidering buying  London 
Records,  the  Independent 
label  which  has  All  Saints 
and  New  Order  on  its  books. 

London's  UK  label  is 
owned  by  a trust  linked  to 
Roger  Ames,  president  of  the 
music  division  of  PolyGram, 
the  Dutch  entertainment 
group  taken  over  by  Sea- 
gram of  Canada  in  an  dlbn 
deal  last  month.  The  taik^ 


come  as  EMI  struggles  to 
return  to  profit  growth  and 
seeks  a new  group  chief 
executive. 

□ Abbot,  the  UK  oQ  services 
group,  and  ProSafe,  a Nor- 
wegian competitor,  are  In 
merger  talks  that  could  cre- 
ate one  of  the  world’s  lead- 
ing platform  drilling  compa- 
nies. Under  the  proposed 
all-share  deal  shareholders 
in  each  would  take  equal 
stakes  In  the  new  company. 
Worth  an  estimated  £500m, 
it  would  be  listed  in  London. 

□ Scottish  Power  has  asked 
five  US  states  to  approve  its 
£&2bn  all-share  bid  for  Pad- 
fiCorp.  It  is  offering  232 
shares,  or  58  American 
Depositary  Receipts,  for 
every  100  PacifiCorp  shares. 
■ Yorkshire  Group,  which 
supplies  dyes  and  chemicals 
to  the  textile  industry,  has 
bought  Viochrom,  an 
Athens-based  dye  manufac- 
turer, for  flSAm  in  a move 
aimed  at  strengthening  its 
southern  European 
operations. 


Cmrent  takeover  bids  and  mergers 
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Write. 

Abacus  Recnament 
Astec  (BSR) 

BCH 

pm 

Barbican  Hestth. 
Bearing  Power 
BtocMeys 
Canning  Wt 


VHu  of  Wd 


Cassell 
C8y  Sto 
CSty  Site 
Clyde  BIdwhsT 
Crabtree  Grant 
Dennis  Grp 
Ewans  HWshare 
Eyecare  Products 

FOCUS  Dynamics 
Gardner  Group! 
Heritage  Baftrast 
Hawatson 
Jackson  Group? 
Jones  & SHpraan 
MMS  Petroleum 
MMS  Petroleum? 
Matey 

MaraanJlimpsnSEwl 
Masoned  Instance 
Mathew  dart? 
UBdb  Business? 
PncROnp 
PsrkfsiKJ  Gnxip 
Priam  Leisure? 
Ushera  ofTrowbige 
VO? 


212 

V 

250* 

12UV4 

nr 

17%* 

300* 

100* 

12S* 

28* 

3S* 

165* 

SO* 

475* 

260* 

W 


220* 

200* 

06M 

20* 

21% 

35* 

ra* 


Wace  Group 
IMrivertiroteiSDaflyg 
Prtts  b pace  ten 


115* 

243* 

107* 

1503 

35* 

7B* 

112* 

tar 

24§* 

CP 
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Week  ahead 


Attention  moves  from 
results  to  trading  updates 
and  comments  on  the  out- 
look as  companies  brief  ana- 
lysts ahead  of  the  busy 
March  reporting  season, 
writes  Martin  Brice.  Trading 
updates  from  retailers  such 
as  Boots  and  Dixons  are 
likely  to  be  examined  for 
news  of  the  all-important 
Christmas  trading  season. 
Monday:  Although  interims 
from  Tomkins  are  not  expec- 
ted to  reveal  nasty  surprises, 
any  statement  on  prospects 
could  produce  some  disap- 
pointment Analysts'  break- 
up valuations  for  the  group 
have  produced  a share  price 
figure  of  about  355p;  the 
present  price  is  about  loop 


below  that  But  Greg  Hutch- 
ings. chairman.  Is  believed 
to  be  adamant  that  he  will 
not  break  up  the  company, 
so  concerns  now  focus  on  its 
operating  performance. 
Wednesday1:  Vega  Group, 
the  software  development 
company,  said  in  November 
that  its  order  intake  during 
the  first  six  months 
exceeded  £20m.  This  indi- 
cated a strong  increase  in 
the  order  backlog  that 
totalled  £20.7m  at  the  end  of 
April,  according  to  Ingrid 
von  Hentschel  at  Beeson 
Gregory-  She  forecasts  an 
interim  pre-tax  result  of 
£I.4m.  up  from  £800,000 
for  the  same  period  a year 
ago. 


In  the  Pink 


Great  party,  pity  about 
the  nasty  hangover 

David  Schwartz  is  wary  about  long-term  share  prospects, 
especially  for  those  wishing  to  retire  in  20  years 


Forecasting  the  stock 
market's  twists  and 
turns  for  the  next  12 
months  preoccupies 
many  investors  at  this  timn 
of  year.  But  few  spare  a 
moment  to  think  about  a for 
more  important  question: 
where  will  share  prices 
stand  two  decades  from 
today? 

Commentators  invariably 
paint  a rosy  picture  about 
the  ftrture.  Prevailing  wis- 
dom treats  all  downturns  as 
temporary  bouts  of  stormy 
weather,  and.  projects 
annual  price  increases  in 
the  8 to  u per  cent  range 
over  the  long  run. 

With  growth  of  this  mag- 
nitude. the  future  certainly 
does  look  rosy.  A start-up 
investment  of  ElO.OOp,  with 
annual  top-ups  of  £3.000, 
would  reach  £181,000  in  20 
years  if  the  stock  market 
grew  annually  by  8 per  cent. 
Raise  that  figure  to  £270.000 
if  prices  rise  at  an  11  per 
cent  annual  rate.  Dividend 
reinvestment  would  drive 
both  projections  markedly 
higher.  But  are  these  sums 
pie  in  the  sky? 

Recent  trends  support 
this  optimism.  According  to 
Datastream/ICV.  UK  shares 
rase  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  12  per  cent  in  the 
past  10  years. 

Unfortunately,  a mark- 
edly different  picture 
emerges  if  forecasts  for  the 
future  are  based  upon  his- 
torical records  from  the  past 
century  instead  of  the  past 
decade. 

This  point  is  especially 
important  to  investors  hop- 
ing to  retire  in  20  years  on 
the  proceeds  of  savings  and 
pension  contributions 
invested  in  shares.  Contin- 
ued price  advances  raise  the 
odds  of  a finanriaTiy  com- 
fortable retirement.  Weak 
prices  could  lead  to  hard- 
ship. 

History  cap  provide  inves- 


tors with  a number  of  valu- 
able pointers  about  the 
future.  Topping  the  list  is 
the  need  to  account  for 
inflation  whe*  making 
long-term  projections. 

Eliminating  the  effects  of 
inflation  from  a long-run- 
ning trend  makes  a very  big 
difference.  The  “real”  rate 
of  return  in  the  past  10 
years  was  close  to  9 per  cent 
annually,  not  12  per  cent  as 
some  claim  - and  these 
were  exceptionally  good 
years. 

According  to  Barclays 
Capital  Equity-Gilt  Study,* 
the  real  long-term  return 


be  wrong?  In  one  key 
respect,  yes.  Shares  cer- 
tainly are  a wonderful 
long-term  investment  - 
assuming  “long-term"  is 
defined  as  SO  or  100  years. 
Unfortunately,  many  mid- 
dle-aged Investors  have  an 
investment  horizon  of  15  or 
20  years. 

My  calculations  of  profit 
odds  for  20-year  cycles  are 
based  on  data  going  back  to 
1918,  when  modern  stock 
market  record-keeping 
began.  Happily,  these  odds 
will  probably  improve  in  the 
next  few  years.  An  enoi> 
znous  stream  of  above- 


You  need  not  be  a rocket 
scientist  to  realise  that 
higher  savings  will  probably  be 
needed  to  compensate  for 
substandard  investment  prospects 
in  the  years  ahead 


from  UK  shares  since  1916 
was  below  3 per  cent  a year. 
The  plain  troth  is  that  infla- 
tion makes  everyone’s 
investment  track  record 
look  good  but  provides  an 
unrealistic  view  of  actual 
spending  power  a few 
decades  from  now. 

So.  what  lies  ahead?  And 
where  will  today’s  portfolio 
stand  two  decades  from  now 
on  December  31  2018? 

Get  ready  for  a shock. 
History  wares  that  the  odds 
of  making  zero  profits  in  a 
single  20-year  period  are  one 
in  three  after  factoring  out 
the  effects  of  inflation.  The 
chance  of  a loss,  or  a tiny 
profit  of  less  than  1 per  cent 
a year,  is  close  to  5050. 

This  critical  fact  contra- 
dicts vast  volumes  of  books 
and  speeches  extolling  the 
virtues  of  equities  as  a 
long-term,  inflation-beating 
investment  Can  everyone 


average  profits  since  the 
early  1980s  will  ensure  that 
20-year  cycles  due  to  end 
In  1999  and  the  next  few 
years  will  be  solidly  profit- 
able. 

As  a result  the  odds  of  an 
inflation-adjusted  loss  or 
weak  profit  in  any  20-year 
cycle  are  likely  to  slip  to 
near  40  per  cent  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Ibis  new  figure  is  a wel- 
come improvement.  Even 
so,  a 40  per  cent  chance  of 
fhiishmg  up  with  the  same 
amount  of  money  that  you 
started  with  (or  lew)  after 
20  years  of  steady  investing 
should  be  worrying  to  those 
taught  to  believe  that 
long-term  investing  Is  a 
one-way  bet 

Here  comes  a second 
shock.  If  you  happened  to 
have  held  shares  in  a profit- 
able 20-year  cycle,  history 
reveals  that  the  average 


anniwii  price  rise  was  usu- 
ally below  5 per  cent  after 
correcting  for  inflation. 
Most  cycles  were  much  less 
profitable.  A mere  one  in 
five  of  all  20-year  invest- 
ment cycles  produces  aver- 
age annual  profits  greater 
than  5 per  cent 

The  negative  surprises 
continue.  History  also 
shows  that  solid  increases 
in  real  terms  during  any  10- 
year  period  are  usually  fol- 
lowed by  stock  market 
drops  in  the  20  years  that 
follow.  There  were  18  occa- 
sions during  the  century 
when  prices  rose  strongly 
during  a 10-year  period, 
such  as  during  1989-98. 

The  record  for  the  next  20 
years  was  four  rises  and  14 
drops.  Each  of  the  four  prof- 
itable segments  produced 
very  small  profits. 

Once  again,  these  figures 
will  undoubtedly  improve 
as  the  data  from  1980-99  and 
other  soon-to-finish  20-year 
cycles  enter  this  unique 
tally. 

But  the  underlying  feet 
remains.  Healthy  profits  in 
the  preceding  decade  are 
rarely  followed  by  healthy 
profits  in  tbe  next  20 
years. 

The  mass  of  historical 
data  keeps  hammering 
away  at  a single  critical 
point  Above-average  profits 
in  the  past  decade  suggest 
low  odds  that  anyone's  pres- 
ent portfolio  will  grow  very 
much  in  real  terms  by  the 
end  of  2018,  in  spite  of  the 
chorus  of  claims  by  vested 
industry  interests. 

Investors  aiming  at  a spe- 
cific retirement  income 
should  take  note.  You  need 
not  be  a rocket  scientist  to 
realise  that  higher  savings 
will  probably  be  needed  to 
compensate  for  substandard 
investment  prospects  in  tbe 
years  ahead. 

■ David  Schwartz  is  a stock 
market  historian. 
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FT  WEEKEND 


The  role  of  Franz  Kafka 
as  a dominant  force  in 
today’s  International 
financial  system  has 
been  recognised  only  by  infer* 
enee  but  has  never  been  prop- 
erly investigated. 

Many  people  And  it  hard 
enough  to  think  about  Kafka, 
and  totally  impossible  to  think 
about  that  forbidding  figure  and 
the  International  Monetary 
Fund  simultaneously. 

So  when  dozens  of  us  received 
a news  release  from  the  IMF 
headed  “Executive  Board 
Praises  Kafka’s  Distinguished 
Record  of  Service”  all  but  the 

most  resolute  logged  out, 
switched  off  and  ran  away.  One 
Nobel  economics  laureate  I ques- 
tioned described  the  coupling  as 
“a  nightmare  scenario  struck  by 
a neutron  bomb”.  I.  however, 
pursued  the  matter  and  this  Is 
what  I found. 

Franz  Kafka  made  the  IMF 
what  it  is  today.  I discovered 
this  because  of  a hitherto  over- 
looked note  in  the  diary  of  John 


True  Fiction  / James  Morgan 

How  Kafka  accounted  for  the  IMF 


pulled  down  his  beautiful  new 
conservatory,  emptied  the  medt- 
one  cabinet,  took  Ms  cMUhm  an 
of  school  and  sold  fas  burglar 
Be  then  made  his  children 


Maynard  Keynes  where  he  said 
that  he  and  Harry  Dexter  White 
arrived  at  Bretton  Woods  in 
1944  with  copies  of  Kafka's 
The  Condition  in  their  brief- 
cases. 

This  book  has  nwwimifeiiiiy, 
or  perhaps  not  so  unaccount- 
ably, disappeared  and  inquiries 
about  It  are  always  met  with 
studied  ignorance.  But  frag- 
ments of  the  original  manu- 
script have  been  to  my  family’s 
possession  since  great  uncle 
William  managed  to  win  Kafka’s 
wallet  at  a game  of  skat  at  the 
Three  Ostrlcfaers  In  Prague’s  old 
town  In  1920. 

But  first  a bit  of  background. 
Kafka,  as  is  well  known,  had 
been  an  employee  of  the  Work- 
ers* Accident  Insurance  Institute 


(W  AH)  in  Prague.  That  is  where 
the  great  Czech  novelist  gained 
so  much  of  Hie  experience  which 
later  illuminated  his  life  and 
work. 

The  WAH  had  a unique  organ- 
isational systmn  for  its  time  but 
much  was  later  to  be  replicated 

in  the  IMF's  articles  of  agree- 
ment. Look  at  section  two  of 
Article  XU:  “The  board  of  gover- 
nors may  by  regulation  estab- 
lish a procedure  whereby  the 
executive  board,  when  it  deems 
such  action  to  be  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  Fund,  may 
obtain  a vote  of  the  gover- 
nors on  a specific  question  with- 
out calling  a meeting  of  the 
board.” 

This  reflects  a world  Kafka 
knew  welt  the  WAH  also  expec- 


ted its  governors  to  vote  with- 
out meetings  being  called,  or 
even  withont  the  governors 
being  told  a vote  was  taking 
place. 

Now  let  ns  also  look  at  the 
opening  of  the  first  chapter  of 

The  Condition : 

Somebody  had  been  taking  Fin- 
nan's  money.  Jar  he  woke  up  one 
morning  without  baaing  known 
his  account  was  empty.  The  bank 

official  who  looked  after  the 
money  had  not  told  Mm  and  had 
himself  disappeared. 

So  Firman  went  to  the  Fluid 
which  dealt  with  such  matters. 
“You  can  hoot  some  money,  on 
condition, " said  the  Manager  of 
the  Fund. 

“On  what  condition ?"  asked 
Fmmin. 


“ On  condition  that  you  meet  the 
condition." 

" What  is  that  condition ?" 

“That  is  for  you  to  decide." 

So  Fmmin  went  home  and 
wrote  down  a condition.  It  said 
that  if  he  could  heme  the  money 
he  would  pap  it  back  when  he 

aruld. 

The  Manager  said:  “That  is  a 
good  condition,  bat  you  have  not 
met  the  condition,  so  you  cannot 
have  the  money.  You  will  get  the 
money  only  on  condition.’' 

Firman  went  back  home  again 
and  thought  hard.  Be  wrote  that 
if  he  gat  the  money  he  would  then 
toe  it  so  wisely  that  he  would 
then  be  able  to  pay  the  money 
back. 

And  the  Manager  said  again 
that  that  was  a good  condition 


but  now  he  would  have  to  meet 
the  condition  to  make  that  condi- 
tion work.  “And  you  utid  have  n 
declare  your  intent,  said  the 
Manager.  That  means  not  just 
words  but  deeds. " 

And  so  Frnnin  went  home  to 
see  what  he  could  do.  Be  wrote 
that  he  would  work  hard  and  use 
the  loan  well  and  invest  it  in 
making  everything  better.  

But  when  he  saw  it,  the  Man- 
ager was  very  angry,  telting  him 
that  he  could  not  get  the  money 
by  making  everything  better. 
" Your  house  is  too  big  and  u 
means  you  are  wasting  too  much. 
You  must  adjust  its  structure. 
You  must  make  everything 
worse." 

So  Fmmin  went  home  again, 
and  made  everything  worse . fie 


JJU2A  JW  J — — — — _ w 

they  gamed  from  delivering  news- 
papers to  their  neighbours.  He 
sold  the  family  silver  tv  the 
same  neighbours  and  then  rented 
knives  and  forks  from  them.  ^ 
And  the  Manager  said:  rou 
have  done  very  wed,  so  well  Oust 
you  do  not  need  the  money.  You 
have  met  the  coruBtion.H 

pirtmin  went  bode  home  toon- 
dering  why  he  did  not  feel  wry 
happy • When  he  got  home  he 
found  that  his  family  did  not 
want  Mm  any  more  and  told  Mm 
to  go  away.  Be  asked  die  Fund 
for  help,  but  the  Manager  said  he 
could  not  get  any  help,  for  the 
Pond  was  there  to  help  families 
and  even  Ms  family  needed  no 

more  help  now." 

Great  uncle  William  said  the 
story  ended  with  Finmin  getting 
a job  with  the  Fund,  but  we  can- 
not be  sure. 


Metropolis 


A splendid  cocoon  - at  £1,200  a night 

Fears  of  recession  are  having  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  boom  in  London's  private  clubs,  writes  David  Baker 


From  next  week  drink- 
ers at  Home  House, 
London’s  newest  pri- 
vate members’  club, 
will  be  able  to  win  or 
lose  jaw-dropping  sums  of  money 
in  an  Instant,  thanks  to  a direct 
link-up  with  IG  Index,  the  City 
boys'  favourite  spread -betting 
outfit 

They  will  bo  able  do  so  In 
sumptuous  18th  century  sur- 
roundings. sup  a fine  vintage 
armagnac  while  playing,  and,  for 
£1,200  a night,  sleep  it  off  In  some 
of  the  most  luxurious  overnight 
accommodation  In  the  capital. 

Home  House  Is  the  £i2m  brain- 
child of  Brian  CUvaz,  former 
managing  director  of  Simpson's- 
m-the-Strand  and  self-described 
“fuller  figure”  in  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  world.  His  baby  will 
be  a long  way  from  the  dusty 
gentlemen’s  clubs  of  St  James’s 
or  the  more  louche  set  in  Soho. 

“There  was  simply  no  grand 
club  In  London  any  more,"  says 
Clivaz.  "I  wanted  to  fill  that  gap. 
It  is  my  dream  that  Home  House 
will  live  again  as  the  centre  for 
fun,  gossip  and  glorious  enter- 
tainment it  was  in  the  lfth  cen- 
tury.” 


This  month’s  opening  win  be 
the  culmination  of  a project  last- 
ing more  than  two  years  and 
involving  the  restoration  of  a 
shell  of  a building  to  its  I8tb  cen- 
tury splendour.  Alongside  the 
more  prosaic  contractors  tramp- 
ing In  and  out  of  20  Portman 
Square  in  London's  West  End. 
formerly  home  to  the  Courtauld 
Institute  and  Anthony  Blunt, 
have  been  specialists  in  porcelain 
restoration,  18th  century  wallpa- 
per and  historic  paints.  The 
whole  building  is  now  as  close  as 
possible  to  what  it  was  when 
completed  by  Robert  Adam  in 
1777. 

To  be  part  of  Brian  Clivaz's 
dream.  Home  House’s  1,500  mem- 
bers will  have  to  pay  £1,500  a 
year  (plus  a £1,500  joining  fee). 
And  for  those  who  cannot  quite 
make  the  £14200  nightly  charge 
for  the  penthouse,  smaller  rooms 
start  at  £300  a night  It  is  expen- 
sive - hut  Clivaz  is  confident  he 
will  have  a full  membership. 

“Look  at  it  from  an  interna- 
tional perspective, " he  says. 
“Most  London  clubs  offer  you 
small  garret  rooms  to  spend  the 
night  in.  The  international  trav- 
eller is  going  to  go  and  stay  at 


the  Lanesbo rough  or  the  Dor- 
chester. We  are  offering  equiva- 
lent accommodation  plus  the 
opportunity  to  be  known,  to  be 
secure  and  to  have  great  ser- 
vice." 

Clivaz  wont  say  how  many 
members  have  already  signed  up, 
but  in  November  and  December 
he  ran  a series  of  champagne 
receptions  (City  traders  one  day, 
the  arts  crowd  the  next)  at  which 
potential  Home  Housers  could 
take  in  the  decor  and  imagine 
having  an  18th  century  palace  at 
their  disposal. 

Backing  these  up  is  an  expen- 
sive-looking and  mildly  camp 
direct-mail  campaign.  Under 
“dress  code",  the  mauve  and  pur- 
ple brochure  states:  “Nudity  dis- 
couraged. Jacket  and  He  not 
required." 

Clivaz  is  ebullient  about  the 
mix  of  people  this  approach  will 
attract.  “Although  an  exclusive 
members’  club."  he  says,  "it  will 
not  be  elitist.  No  restrictions  will 
exist  as  to  members’  sex,  creed, 
colour  or  age."  There  is  one  pro- 
visa of  course:  members  must  be 
able  to  afford  the  fees. 

Nearby,  but  light  years  away 
from  the  chintz  and  ruched  cur- 


tains of  Home  House,  another 
London  club  is  preparing  to 
move. 

The  In  and  Out,  more  properly 
known  as  the  Naval  and  Military 
Club,  has  come  to  the  end  of  the 
lease  on  its  premises  at  94  Picca- 
dilly - famous  for  the  burning 


Almost  all 
London 
clubs,  from 
the  Garrick  to 
Soho  House, 
have  a 
membership 
waiting  list 


torches  over  its  front  gates. 

The  club's  Kuwaiti  landlords 
are  holding  out  for  an  increase  in 
rent  - unsurprisingly,  as  the  club 
has  been  paying  less  than  £8.000 
a year  since  1865  - and  the  In 
and  Out  will  move  next  month  to 
new  premises  at  4 St  James's 
Square,  formerly  home  to  the 


Astor  household  and  temporary  and  the  In  and  Out  are  spending 
accommodation  for  General  de  about  £25m  on  their  new  proper- 
Gaulle  during  the  second  world . ties.  (The  In  and  Out's  move  was 


war. 

For  Sarah  Moulder,  marketing 
and  membership  manager,  the 
move  Is  a chance  for  the  club  to 
diversify.  “We  need  to  keep  our 
eyes  open  for  new  members,"  she 
says.  “The  number  of  people  in 
Qie  military  is  falling  and  we  are 
now  looking  for  members  from 
other  sectors  such  as  professional 
people  living  in  London.” 

To  lure  them  the  In  and  Out 
has  cut  its  annual  town  member- 
ship to  £395  (plus  £1,000  joining 
fee)  and  is  softening  same  of  its 
rules. 

“I  think  equality  should  run 
through  a club,"  says  Moulder. 
“From  this  month,  for  example, 
ladies  will  be  able  to  be  full  mem- 
bers of  the  club  and  have  a vote 
in  its  running.  And  members 
who  use  the  Babmaes  Street 
{back]  entrance  to  get  to  the  fit- 
ness centre  and  brasserie  will  not 
have  to  wear  a tie." 

Egalitarians  should  note, 
though,  that  women  will  stiH  be 
“discouraged"  from  setting  foot 
in  one  or  two  areas  of  the  dub. 

Between  them,  Home  House 


helped  by  a &L5m  sweetener  from 
its  landlords.)  But  with  talk  of  an 
economic  downturn  on  the  way, 
is  the  luxury  dub  sector  leaving 
Itself  exposed  by  such  expendi- 
ture? 

In  fact,  the  sector  is  booming. 
Almost  all  London  clubs,  from 
die  Garrick  to  Soho  House,  have 
a waiting  list  of  potential  mem- 
bers. At  some  dubs  the  wait  is 
only  a few  months,  but  it  could 
take  seven  years  to  get  to  the 
front  of  the  queue  at  White’s. 

Business  is  so  good  that  other 
dubs  are  expanding,  too.  The 
Groucho  Club  last  year  bought 
the  restaurant,  192  Kensington 
Park  Road,  and  is  looking  for  a 
“small  hotel”  in  London. 

Soho  House  already  has  a small 
hotel  - Babbington  s,  near  Bath 
— and  runs  a boat  at  Cannes  rarh 
year.  It  is  looking  for  another 
dub,  maybe  in  Glasgow. 

“Clubs  do  well  in  a recession,” 
says  Clivaz,  “because  people  like 
to  be  secure,  to  be  in  an  environ- 
ment where  they  are  known, 
comforted  and  cocooned.  A club 
can  make  them  feel  safe." 


Tony  Mackintosh,  chairman  of 
The  Groucho,  adds:  “We  are  not 
immune  to  recession,  for  from  it, 
but  there’s  a certain  stability 
about  a club  that  a restaurant, 
for  example,  doesn’t  have.  People 
are  loyal  to  you  and  they  don’t 
want  to  drop  their  membership.” 

Guy  Topping,  general  manager 
at  the  Cobden  Chib,  home  from 
home  for  hip  west  London  lite- 
rati, agrees  but  adds  a warning: 
“The  only  drawback  with  a mem- 
bers’ club  is  you  can  start  off 
with  lots  of  people  joining  - but 
then  they  also  turn  out  to  he 
members  of  other  clubs  like  The 
Groucho  or  Soho  House,  and  so 
they  only  come  five  times  a year. 
You  have  to  do  something  to 
make  them  come  more  often." 

And  that,  says  Alan  linn,  gen- 
eral manager  of  Black’s,  wyiww 
down  to  something  fairly  hack” 
“Let’s  face  it.  There  is  a great 
sense  of  kudos  in  offering  to  takes  -, 
someone  to  your  dub.  People  get . ml 
a kick  out  of  it.  It’s  as  simple  as  w 
that."  1 

■ Home  House  opens  on  January 
IS,  tel : 0171-670  2000.  The  In  and 
Out  club  mooes  to  St  James’s 
Square  on  February  1,  teU 
0171-629  5028. 


Most  people  think  it  is 
the  British  who  are 
most  obsessed  by 
the  weather.  Judged 
by  recent  experience,  including 
lost  weekend's  in  the  Washington 
area,  that  honour  now  surely 
belongs  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

It  is  true  that  American 
weather  can  be  more  extreme.  A 
big  flood  on  the  Mississippi,  for 
example,  is  bound  to  be  more 
serious  than  one  on  the  Severn 
because  there  are  no  Malvern 
Hills  and  Welsh  Mountains  to 
hem  it  in.  Its  great  overspilling  of 
1927  gave  the  nation  Herbert 
Hoover  as  president  one  year 
later,  which  shows  how  disas- 
trous it  was. 

The  US  also  has  trailer  parks, 
which  spawn  tornadoes,  and  very 
high  mountains,  which  attract 
celebrities  and  therefore  heavy 
.snow.  Los  Angeles,  where  it 


Arcadia  / Jurek  Martin 


Sky’s  the  limit  for  disaster  watchers 


natural  disasters  of  biblical  pro- 
portions since  Rupert  Murdoch 
took  up  residence  there. 

But  such  phenomena  used  to 
be  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of 
American  life.  In  Maine,  they  bat- 
ten down  for  the  winter  in  their 
crusty  Yankee  way  (ie  ferment 
cranberries).  Minnesota  expects 
wicked  winter  cold  and  is  there- 
fore phlegmatic  about  iL 

Closer  to  home,  the  local  parish 
magazine,  the  Washington  Post, 
warned  a week  ago  last  Friday 
that  an  ice  storm  of  mega-mag- 
nitude was  bearing  down  on  the 
capital  and  its  surrounds.  Every 
TV  and  radio  station  chimed  in 


they  said,  and  watch  football. 

On  Saturday  morning.  I ven- 
tured out  in  the  car  from  our 
country  place  in  southern  Mary- 
land to  buy  the  morning  papers, 
still  a bit  twitchy  because  the 
radio  warnings  were  louder  than 
ever.  And  there,  in  the  parking 
lot  of  what  used  to  be  Earl’S 
Truck  Stop,  also  a brothel  in  its 
palmier  days,  were  three  big  yel- 
low snow  ploughs,  snouts  aloft  in 
anticipation. 

We  braved  Highway  301  to  buy 
necessary  supplies  - cheap  ten- 
nis halls,  contact  lens  solution. 
And  on  the  way  back  we  listened 
to  the  inauguration  of  Tony  Wil- 


of  Washington  and  discovered 
that  the  threat  of  inclement 
weather  has  caused  the  ceremo- 
nies to  be  moved  inside  to  the 
Ronald  Reagan  Buflding. 

The  symbolism  of  this  Is  inter- 
esting. since  the  number  of 
Republicans  living  In  Washing- 
ton DC  can  normally  fit  into  a 
taxi  cab.  But  Williams,  who 
seems  intelligent  and  funny 
where  his  notorious  predecessor, 
Marion  Barry,  was  neither, 
clearly  knew  his  history.  It  was 
Barry's  problems  with  the  white 
stuff  - ice  and  snow  uncleared 
from  the  streets  and  then  cocaine 
in  a hotel  room’-  which  started 


Back  in  front  of  the  fire,  I set- 
tled down  for  college  football  but 
every  time  the  game  got  interest- 
ing the  sound  went  off  and  the 
screen  split  to  allow  a local 
weatherman  to  intone  about 
impending  disaster,  power  cuts, 
downed  trees  and  possibly 
locusts.  Nervously,  I looked  out- 
side to  discover  it  was  still  per- 
fectly clear.  If  dully. 

Just  before  the  Louisiana 
chicken  pies  and  Australian  bur- 
gundy, 1 heard  something  patter-  ‘ 
ing  on  the  window,  stuck  a toe 
out  of  the  front  door  and.  indeed, 
nearly  slipped.  There  was  a thin 
film  of  something  cold  out  there 

...  Mn*t.  „nrnino  tho  hnnoa  an; 


still  standing,  as  were  the  trees 
and  power  lines.  It  was  bucketing 
with  rain  but  there  was  not  a 
patch  of  ice  in  sight,  nor  was 
there  much  the  night  before, 
apart  from  the  West  Virginia 
panhandle  50  miles  to  the  west 
where  all  the  old  spies  live. 

You  could  chalk  it  up  to 
another  false  alarm,  the  product 
of  hysterical  local  media  terrified 
to  be  caught  with  their  pants 
down,  less  like  Bill  Clinton  than 
the  British  weathermen  who 
faded  to  predict  the  great  hurri- 
cane of  1987  because  they  were 
an  at  a Bob  Dylan  concert  in 
Wembley  Arena. 

Rut  T eet  the  feeling  it  is  more 


millennial  than  anything  else. 
What  with  millennium  computer 
bug  problems,  impeachment 
fever,  Saddam  Hussein  and  no 
professional  basketball,  the  US  is 
looking  for  disasters  wherever  it 
can  find  them. 

And  with  crime  on  the  wane, 
unemployment  down  and  Newt 
Gingrich  no  longer  around, 
where  better  to  seek  it  than  the 
skies.  Just  nine  months  ago  we 
were  told  a vast  asteroid  was 
ping  to  blast  us  all  into  a new  , 
ice  age.  Disappointed  that  it  is 
going  to  miss  earth,  the  US  wifi 
happily  settle  for  mere  ice 
storms.  The  British  had  better 
move  over. 
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Art  on  the  edge 

‘The  current  frantic  fashion  has  created 
afebrile  environment  where  people 
pretend  it  is  some  kind  of  a game ' 


Bugs  and  the  Bard 

‘How  long  before  Tom  Hanks 
lends  his  digitally-scanned  essence 
to  the  role  of  a bacterium?' 


Weimar:  City  of  Culture 

'Nowhere  in  Germany  is  the  question  of 
how  high  culture  yielded  to  barbarism 
more  insistently  present  than  here’ 
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Swansong 
for  the 
century 

The  function  of  art  today  is  to  serve 
the  masses,  says  Andrew  Clark.  Will 
the  next  millennium  see  society  react 
by  returning  to  a new  form  of  elitism? 


0 a night 
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In- 1 


The  arts  have 
never  been  as 
unnecessary  as 
they  are  now. 
Paradoxically,  the 
arts  have  never  been  as 
available  as  they  are  now. 
That  is  the  swansong  of  our 
century,  it  was  the  century 
in  which,  for  the  first  time 
since  man  and  woman  gave 
aesthetic  shape  to  life,  art 
could  be  disseminated  glob- 
ally. Education,  print, 
L design,  technology:  these 
Wv  were  to  be  the  seeds  of  para- 
f dise.  the  tools  of  man's- 
regeneration- 

At  least,  that  was  the 
credo  of  arts  visionaries  at 
the  last  fin-desiecle.  It  was  a 
creed  of  altruism.  Art  was 
no  longer  to  be  the  preserve 
of  the  aristocracy  or  the 
haute  bourgeoisie.  It  was  to 
inform  every  aspect  of  life. 
Its  goal  was  nothing  less 
than  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
common  man  to  the  finer 
things  in  life  - in  short,  to 
make  life  better. 

Zoom  forward  100  years. 
Art  is  everywhere.  We  have 

museums,  concerts,  design 
awards,  travelling  exhibi- 
tions. Leonardo's  “Mona 
Lisa”  is  recognised  the  world 
over.  Schoolchildren  are 
familiar  with  Monet  and 
Mosul.  Tunes  from  the  clas- 
J*  sics  have  been  adopted  by 
* the  advertising  industry. 
National  cultures  cross- 
fertilise  on  n scale  that  could 
never  have  been  dreamed  of 
a century  ago. 

And  yet  the  arts  have  been 
marginalised.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  are  so  common- 
place tliat  they  have  become 
routine  and  repetitive.  On 
the  other,  they  appear  inac- 
cessible next  to  the  million 
other  things  that  bombard 
our  late  20th  century  con- 
sciousness. Technical  repro- 
duction. that  genie  of  the 
late  19th  century,  turned  out 
to  be  a sorcerer's  apprentice. 

It  did  not  simply  facilitate 
the  dissemination  of  the 
arts;  it  made  possible  the 
creation  of  popular  culture  - 
a phenomenon  that  had 
never  previously  entered  the 
equation  because  the  media 
did  nut  exist  to  develop  it. 

That  is  why.  instead  of  dis- 
seminating aesthetic  values, 
technical  reproduction  has 
eiuled  up  perverting  them.  It 
created  a medium  for  popu- 
larising things  that  have 
little  sulislancu.  The  power 
of  pup  culture  lies  not  just  In 
its  superficial  appeal,  but 
also  in  its  weight  of  num- 
bers. it  is  thanks  to  that 
power  that  the  numbers 
game  - ratings,  charts,  the 
rule  of  tbo  market,  call  it 
what  you  will  - has  become 
the  touchstone  of  value. 

Value  today  is  defined  by 
demand,  which  is  dictated 
lay  mass  taste  - which  in 
turn  is  determined  by  the 
lowrst  common  denomina- 
tor. Instead  of  being  a collec- 
tive of  individual  expression, 
culture  has  been  reduced  to 
ttluit  "catches  on"  - in  other 
w i n ils,  what  sells  most.  In  an 
a;:c  when  everything  has  to 
lie  instant,  the  ephemeral 
supplants  the  transcenden- 
tal. Uv  definition,  the  arts 
|i:!Vi>  a deeper  aesthetic  and 
philosophical  foundation. 
They  simply  cannot  com- 
jn-te. 


Commercial  values  are  not 
something  new  to  art.  Many 
composers  of  the  past  made 
a living  by  trying  to  please. 
Most  are  now  forgotten. 
Even  Mozart  had  to  please. 
But  pleasing  others  was  not 
his  primary  goal  - nor  was  it 
Beethoven’s,  any  more  than 
it  is  Elliott  Carter’s  or  Har- 
rison Birtwistle’s  priority 
today.  Great  artists  want  to 
communicate  - otherwise 
they  would  not  create  - and 
have  always  been  gladdened 
when  their  creations  went 
down  well  with  large  num- 
bers of  people.  But  their  fun- 
damental aim  was  to  express 
what  they  wanted  to 
express:  a vision,  a dream,  a 
utopia,  a countermodel  to 
life,  whatever.  Happy  as  they 
were  to  entertain,  they  did 
not  want  to  do  so  at  any 
cost.  Popular  culture  must 
entertain  at  an  costs. 

Artists  pay  heavily  for  ' 
their  ideals.  Mozart  enjoyed 
far  less  success  in  his  life- 
time than  his  contempo- 
raries Salieri  or  Anfoasi.  who 
pandered  to  the  market 
Beethoven’s  Fifth  Symphony 
was  a failure  at  its  first  per- 
formance. So  was  Carmen. 
Le  Sacre  du  prin  temps  was 
booed  off  the  stage.  But 
Beethoven,  Bizet  and  Stra- 
vinsky survived  because 
they  had  patrons  intelligent 
enough  to  realise  that  they 
could  not  dictate  what  an 
artist  should  create. 

Today,  if  art  does  not 


who  understand  the  num- 
bers game  and  have  worked 
out  how  to  make  money 
from  it  How  else  could  a 12- 
year-old  Welsh  schoolgirl,  a 
blind  Italian  tenor,  or  a 
scantily  clad  Oriental  violin- 
ist make  it  to  the  top  of  the 
classical  record  charts?  None 
of  these  so-called  “artists”  is 
technically  or  musically 
exceptional.  Their  value  lies 
in  a gimmick  factor,  which 
their  record  companies  knew 
would  sell.  Why  has  the 
soundtrack  for  Titanic 
proved  so  popular?  Not 
because  it  is  an  original 
piece  of  orchestral  music, 
but  because  it  is  an  amal- 
gam of  feelgood  sounds. 
None  of  these  has  anything 
to  do  with  art  They  are  all 
manifestations  of  commer- 
cial culture,  and  as  such  are 
no  different  from  the  cuddly 
Furby,  this  Christmas's 
musthave  toy. 

There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  making  money  out  of 
the  arts.  Indeed,  art  cannot 
survive  without  an  element 
of  commerce.  Bat  art  loses 
its  essence  if  its  ratings 
potential  becomes  more 
important  than  its  value  as 
an  expression  of  individual 
creativity.  Hollywood  would 
not  dare  say  anything  that 
contradicted  popular  taste. 
Nor  would  Andrew  Lloyd 
Webber.  Nor  would  the  back- 
ers of  the  Three  Tenors  or 
the  Spice  Girls.  Like  the  pro- 
moters of  Charlotte  Church, 


In  an  age  when  eveiything  has 
to  be  instant,  the  ephemeral 
supplants  the  transcendental. 
The  arts  cannot  compete 


please  instantly.  It  will  not 
sell.  If  it  does  not  sell,  the 
artist  will  not  survive.  There 
is  every  pressure  not  to 
experiment,  not  to  dream  for 
the  future,  not  to  suggest  a 
countermodel  to  life,  not  to 
create  utopiasr  of  love,  har- 
mony, freedom.  That  pres- 
sure comes  from  the  market 
- a dictatorship  to  which 
politicians  increasingly,  sur- 
reptitiously. pay  court. 

The  function  of  art  should 
be  to  stand  outside  society, 
to  challenge  it,  to  make 
people  think.  But  such  a phi- 
losophy threatens  anyone 
whose  power  is  based  on 
populism  rather  than  edu- 
cated choice.  That  is  why 
the  function  of  art  today  is 
to  serve  the  masses,  to  pan- 
der to  the  taste  of  the  major- 
ity. If  that  was  not  the  case, 
why  would  we  invent  such 
mantras  as  “access”  and 

"accountability”? 

The  old  elitism,  which 
restricted  art  to  a narrow 

band  of  the  privileged,  has 
been  replaced  by  a new  eli- 
tism - the  elitism  of  under- 
standing: Today,  , "elitist”  no 
longer  means  the  application 
of  the  highest  standards;  it 
meanfl  something  that  is  not 
comprehensible  to  everyone 
within  a few  minutes.  The 
problem  with  this  is  that  it 
subverts  the  meaning  of  art 
When  art  ceases  to  be  a chal- 
lenge, it  ceases  to  be  art  It 
has  no  future. 

Culture  today  is  controlled 
not  by  people  who  know  and 
care  about  art.  but  by  those 


Andrea  Bocelll  and  Vanessa 
Mae,  they  are  geared  to  prod- 
ucing shows  that  have  mass 
appeaL  That  is  why  their 
products  rank  as,  at  best 
showbiz,  at  worst  sentimen- 
tal kitsch.  It  is  certainly  not 
art. 

The  sense  of  Platonic  ide- 
alism which  inspired  the 
great  arcs  of  classical  cul- 
ture, and  which  fuelled  its 
dissemination  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  has 
given  way  to  aesthetic  nihfl- 
ism.  1 am  not  just  laTin-ng 
about  computer  games,  tech- 
no-beat, dung-and-entrails 
art,  or  the  exclusion  of 
Shakespeare  from  the  Mil- 
lennium. Dome.  I am  refer- 
ring to  the  way  arts  subsi- 
dies are  discussed.  On  the 
one  band  you  have  the  arts- 
vers  us-hospital  -beds  argu- 
ment, which  presupposes 
only  one  choice.  On.  the 
other  you  have  taxpayers, 
who  say  that,  if  they  are 
paying  good  money  for  art,  it 
ought  to  conform  to  their 
expectations.  “If  it’s  not 
what  1 expect  or  understand, 

I don't  see  why  I should  pay 
for  it”  has  become  the  pre- 
vailing argument 
Not  perhaps,  in  Germany 
- at  least  not  yet  The  arts 
in  Germany  are  still  subsi- 
dised more  generously  than 
elsewhere,  because  it  is 
acknowledged  that  artists 
cannot  and  should  not  give 
in  to  mass  taste.  But  Ger- 
many is  the  exception.  Even 
there,  the  head-in-the-sand 
attitude  of  artists  in  the 


post-war  era,  allied  to  the 
legacy  of  the  Nazi  years,  has 
left  the  country  ill-equipped 
to  withstand  the  blast  of  pop 
culture.  Germans  are  still 
proud  of  Bach.  Beethoven 
and  Brahms.  But,  as  in  the 
UK  and  the  US,  non-pop 
musical  performance  is  dom- 
inated by  works  that  are  on 
average  130  years  old.  And 
even  that  takes  up  a decreas- 
ing slice  of  the  national  con- 
sciousness. 

We  are  back  to  the  ques- 
tion of  “access”.  Technical 
reproduction  - that  is,  the 
media  of  print,  screen,  audio 
and  CD  - has  unleashed  a 
bombardment  of  sensations 
and  images,  far  which  the 
human  consciousness  has 
only  limited  space.  The  less 
thoughf-indnffipg  the  attack, 
the  more  likely  it  is  to  suc- 
ceed. 

What  can  we  take  forward 
to  the  new  millennium?  It 
would  be  a mistake  to 
assume  that  a century  of 
com  mercjaKsaflon  will  give 
way  to  a century  of  comput- 
erisation, Computers  may 
ease  the  technical  process  of 
creativity  but  they  will  not 
alter  its  basic  forms  any 
more  than  electronics  did. 
The  human  mind  can  be 
relied  on  to  use  a computer 
no  less  creatively  than  it  did 
a harmonic  system  or  a 
movie  screen. 

What  we  win  see,  thanks 
to  computer-generated 
media,  is  a change  in  the 
way  the  arts  are  sold  and 
consumed.  We  can  look  for- 
ward to  a breaking  down  of 
barriers  between  creator  and 
consumer.  The  middle  rnan 
- in  the  shape  of  the  record 
company,  the  publisher,  the 
Pit  representative  - will 
wither  away.  Some  rock 
artistes  are  already  blazing 
the  trail  by  dispensing  with 
their  record  companies  and 
selling  direct  on  the  Inter- 
net There  is  no  reason  that 
authors,  composers  and  clas- 
sical performers  should  not 
do  the  same.. 

Perhaps  society  will  react 
to  the  culture  of  dumbing 
down  by  returning  to  a new 
form  of  elitism  - the  elitism 
of  those  who  prize  Individual 
excellence  and  individual 
expression  above  mass- 
produced  ephemera.  And 
after  this  century’s  fragmen- 
tation of  old  forms  and  struc- 
tures, we  may  start  to  search 
for  a new  alignment  of  mind 
and  matter,  for  an  aesthetic 
world  in  which  structure 
and  emotions  regain  their 
balance,  for  a sense  of  values 
in  which  the  tyrannies  of  the 
media, 'of  beat,  of  literal 
fidelity  and  harmonic  break- 
down are  laid  aside.  Only 
then  will  the  arts  be  neces- 
sary again. 


International  Festival  of  Music  Lucerne 


August  14~5eptember  11,  1999 

IS  Symphony  concerts 
Recitals  and  chamber  music 
Cycles  "debu  t. lucerne",  "moderne. lucerne" 
We.ltruf" scenic  music  f rom  outside  Europe 
Evelyn  Glennie,:  Artiste  etoile 
Frang  is  Ali-sade,  Giya.  Kancheli,  Composers  in  residence 
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Lucerne  Easter  Festival,  March  24-28,  1999 
Piano  99  - Lucerne  Piano  Festival,  November  18-21,  1999 
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FINANCIAL  TIMES 


WEEKEND  JANUARY  9/JANUARY  10  .999 


GLOBAL  ARTS  ’99 


As  the  century  nears  its 
end.  a feeling  of 
suspended  animation 
seems  to  hang  over  the 
contemporary  art  scene.  In  Lon- 
don at  least,  the  cutting  edge 
seems  to  have  lost  its  sharpness, 
the  hunger  Tor  success  which  pro- 
pelled the  Young  British  Artists 
to  worldwide  fame  dispersed  in 
the  soft  core  fecklessness  of  tbeir 
younger  contemporaries. 

As  Rachel  Whiteread  grapples 
with  the  high  seriousness  of  her 
Holocaust  Memorial  now  under 
construction  in  Vienna,  and  Gary 
Hume  prepares  to  represent 
Britain  at  the  Venice  Biennale 
this  June,  the  next  generation 
seems  content  to  play  with  all 
the  brightest  colours  in  their 
paintboxes  and  their  favourite 
furry  toys  - see  the  current  show 
at  Camden  Art  Centre  - while 
hanging  around  waiting  for  the 
next  big  thing.  And  the  really 
clever  ones  cover  their  backs  by 
saying  that  there  will  not  even  be 
a next  big  thing:  that  big  things 
are  over,  and  that  making  the 
odd  picture  in  your  living  room 
and  calling  your  flat  a gallery 
will  do  just  fine,  thanks.  Small 
ideas,  suburban  comforts  will  see 
us  through,  they  murmur, 
cocooned  with  the  TV  and  their 
favourite  easy-listening  albums 
while  out  there,  somewhere,  the 
last  thousand  years  of  measured 
time  tick  to  a close. 

This  is  the  thinking  behind  the 
self-consciously  pretty,  pretend 
lighthearted  painting  and  sculp- 
ture which  dominated  London 
shows  as  the  year  drew  to  a 
close.  There's  been  “Die  Young, 
Stay  Pretty’’  at  the  ICA.  “Dumb 
Pop"  at  the  Jerwood  Space,  and 
in  January  the  Saatchi  Gallery 
gives  the  movement  its  apotheo- 
sis with  “Neurotic  Realism”, 
shown  not  just  once  but  twice, 
with  a second  part  in  September. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  such 
slight  stuff  can  stand  this  inten- 
sity of  scrutiny.  While  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  a strong  trend 
that  needs  to  be  worked  through, 
the  second  Saatchi  show  seems 
like  a hostage  to  fortune.  Surely 
by  September  we  will  be  tired  of 
fantasy  interiors  based  on  film 
star  homes  as  painted  by  Dexter 
Dal  wood  or  Martin  Maloney's 
posing  as  a post-modem  Poussin, 
redefining  Greek  myths  in  badly 
painted  sex  club  gropings. 
Please , . . can  we  not  be  serious, 
just  for  a minute? 

This  desperate  frivolity  seems 
to  be  a peculiarly  English  condi- 
tion. No  matter  how  successful 
the  YBAs  became,  there  was 
always  an  underlying  feeling  of 
"I  can't  believe  I'm  doing  this” 
or.  as  Damien  Hirst  put  it  with 
his  usual  perceptiveness:  “I'm 
always  waiting  for  someone  to 
stop  me.  So  far  nobody  has . . 
American  artists,  as  the  great 
shows  of  Jackson  Pollock  and 
Maris  Rothko  in  New  York  last 
year  so  clearly  demonstrated,  had 
no  trouble  living  out  the  heroism 
of  painting,  even  if  it  ultimately 
led  to  their  tragic  deaths. 

When  the  Pollock  show  arrives 
at  the  Tate  in  March,  it  will  find 
already  there  a new  installation. 
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A scale  and  obsessiveness  beyond  irony:  Airplane  and  Barbed  Wire  from  Chris  Burden’s  ‘When  Robots  Rule1,  a new  mstaBstion  at  London's  Tate  Gallery  from  March 


GeneOgami 


Contemporary  art 


Cutting  edge  loses  its  sharpness 


S' ** 


The  next  wave  of  young  British  artists  lacks  the  current  generation’s  daring  flair,  says  Lynn  MacRitchie 


“When  Robots  Rule”,  specially 
made  tor  the  Duveen  Galleries  by 
the  Los  Angeles-based  artist 
Chris  Burden.  Burden  is  just  as 
involved  in  contemporary  culture 
as  his  British  counterparts,  using 
models  and  toys  to  make  great 
sprawling  table-top  metropolises 
such  as  “Pizza  City”,  but  tbe 
scale  and  obsessiveness  of  his 
enterprise  takes  it  way  beyond 
irony  to  make  a serious  commen- 
tary on  our  times.  A serious  look 
at  the  world  can  also  be  found  in 
the  work  of  South  African  artist 
William  Kentridge,  whose  video 
projections  and  drawings,  dealing 
with'  the  politics  and  racism  of 
his  homeland,  can  be  seen  at  the 
Serpentine  Gallery  at  the  end  of 
April. 

Chris  Burden  lives  in  a canyon 
outside  Los  Angeles,  able  to  cre- 
ate a world  of  his  own.  The  teem- 
ing spread  of  London  and  the 
current  frantic  fashion  for  art 
has  created  a more  febrile  envi- 
ronment where  people  work  in 


each  other’s  pockets  and  pretend 
that  it  is  all  some  kind  of  a game. 
There  is  a lot  of  cod-democracy, 
too;  a notion  that  anyone  can  do 
it.  Last  summer,  the  Chisehale 
Gallery  held  three  shows  selected 
from  open  submission  which 
attracted  thousands  of  entries. 
and  it  plans  to  do  SO  again  in 
July. 

Even  the  Tate  is  joining  in, 
inviting  all  artists  living  in 
Southwark  “from  the  internation- 
ally famous  to  the  amateur  - all 
will  be  awarded  the  same  status” 
to  submit  small  works  for  its 
Bankside  Browser  show  in  April. 
To  be  fair,  its  programming 
around  the  fast-transforming 
Bankside,  still  on  target  to  open 
In  2000,  has  been,  sometimes  lit- 
erally. a breath  of  fresh  air,  proj- 
ecting films  outside  on  the  chim- 
ney and  initiating  off-site  work 
such  as  the  film  installation  by 
Iranian  artist  Shirin  Neshat  at  St 
Mary  le  Bow  church  in  Cheap- 
side. 


Also  south  of  the  river,  the 
South  London  Gallery  on  the  way 
to  Peckham  has  already  estab- 
lished itself  with  high  profile 
shows  by  both  YBAs  and  gran- 
dees such  as  Anselm  Kiefer,  glad 
of  the  chance  its  high  white  Vic- 


ers  painlessly  through  the  laby- 
rinths of  Hackney,  Hoxton,  Sho- 
reditch and  beyond:  their  last 
tour  of  1998  included  venues 
opened  only  days  before,  so  it’s  a 
good  way  to  keep  up  with  a scene 
which  can  seem  bewildering  to 


As  Damien  Hirst  perceptively  put 
it:  Tm  always  waiting  for  someone 
to  stop  me.  So  far  nobody  has . . 


torian  spaces  give  to  show  enor- 
mous paintings.  It  kicks  off  the 
year  with  .Julian  Schnabel,  wild 
boy  of  1980s  New  York,  not  seen 
in  London  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

The  continuing  spread  of  art 
venues  throughout  London,  often 
in  fairly  inaccessible  locations. 
ran  makp  getting  around  every- 
thing a nightmare.  One  solution 
is  to  book  a tour  with  CAST.  Con- 
temporary Art  Society  Tours. 
Once  a month,  they  whisk  punt- 


fhe  more  casual  visitor. 

One  of  the  most  important 
strands  in  current  art  is  a sort  of 
careless  internationalism.  Suc- 
cessful artists  travel  a lot  and 
curators  flit  from  continent  to 
continent  selecting  the  large 
scale  biennales  that  have  become 
such  a feature  of  the  scene.  This 
year’s  biennale  destinations, 
apart  from  Venice  in  June,  are 
Istanbul  in  September,  Kwanju  in 
August,  and  Havana,  date  to  be 
announced.  A newcomer  is  Liver- 


pool, whose  first  biennale  will  be 
held  in  September.  Directed  by 
Tony  Bond  from  the  Art  Gallery 
of  New  South  Wales,  a thoughtful 
and  serious  curator,  this  should 
be  one  to  catch. 

The  epitome  of  the  medem 
curator  is  surely  Hans  Ulrich 
Obrist  Officially  based  in  Paris 
at  the  Musee  d'Art  Moderae,  he 
is  always  everywhere,  looking, 
talking,  writing.  Co-curator  of 
“Cities  on  the  Move”,  the  study 
of  contemporary  urban  develop- 
ment in  Asia  which  comes  to  the 
Hayward  Gallery  in  May.  he  has 
also,  with  colleagues  Maria  Lind 
and  Rebecca  Gordon  Nesbitt, 
established  Salon  3.  a peripatetic 
exhibition  and  discussion  space 
temporarily  roosting  in  an  empty 
shop  in  the  Elephant  and  Castle. 
Its  opening  evening  summed  up 
the  cutting  edge  art  event  of  the 
late  1990s.  An  eminent  scientist 
lectured  about  artifical  intelli- 
gence. There  were  art  works  dot- 
ted about  in  a casual  sort  of  way 


- a few  T-shirts,  some  lines 
painted  on  the  wafl  - and  the  bar 
downstairs  stayed  open  until  four 
in  the  morning.  For  the  truly 
cool,  in  1999,  down  the  Elephant 
may  be  just  the  place  to  be. 

■ Laura  Ford  and  Jacguie  Ponce- 
let,  Camden  Art  Centre,  until  Jan- 
uary 31:  Die  Young,  Stay  Pretty. 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Art 
until  January  10:  Dumb  Pop,  Jer- 
wood Space,  until  January  17; 
Neurotic  Realism,  the  Saatchi 
Gallery,  January  14-March  28: 
Chris  Burden.  Tate  Gallery . Feb- 
ruary 16-June  6;  William  Ken- 
tridge.  Serpentine  Gallery , April 
21-May  3ft  Julian  Schnabel.  South  T 
London  Gallery.  January  12-Feb- 
ruary  28:  Cities  on  the  Move:  Art 
and  Architecture  in  Asia.  Hay- 
ward Gallery,  May  13June  27. 
Salon  3 information  0171  252  4661 
or  salon3@hotmaiLcom.  Next 
CAST  tours  January  30  and  Feb- 
ruary 21.  Information  and  book- 
ings from  Kate  Steel,  0171  831 
7311. 
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US  exhibitions 


Beware  of  the  crowds 


Royal  College  of  Art 

Kensington  Gore,  London  SWT 

18-21  February  1999 

1 lam  - 8pm,  “pm  last  2 days 


Impressionist  mania  also  has  its  downside,  says  Paul  Jeromack 


10,  1999).  The  Walters  Art 
Gallery  will  feature  the  first 
American  travelling  exhibi- 
tion of  “Art  in  Poland: 
1572-1764"  (March  2-May  9), 
which  travels  to  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  and  four 
other  US  venues  later  in  the 


Ring  out  the  Monet, 
ring  in  Van  Gogh. 
In  the  wake  of  bind- 
ing cutbacks  from 
the  government  and  private 
sector,  many  American 
museums  are  increasingly 
dependent  again  on  power- 
house popular  Impressionist 
and  post-impressionist  exhi- 
bitions. where  the  perennial 


Information  0181 


‘The  Future  Famous’ 

New  painting*  and  sculptures  by 
Award-winning  Artists 

Unicorn  at  Space  8 

S Hollywood  Ruad.sw10.nt71 .17*3(95 

Pan  1 Jamiar)  J5«  - .11-.  Part  II  February  5*  • 21' 

1 lam  tn  Spin  Tuodaj  in  Smuntiy*.  12pm  hi  Spm  Sundays 


Monet,  Renoir.  Manet  and 
Van  Gogh  have  their  outputs 
re-analysed,  re-categorised 
and  re-packaged  each  time 
with  a different  slant 
The  drawback  is  that  visit- 
ing these  shows  usually 
offers-  about  as  much  aes- 
thetic uplift  as  a Tokyo  sub- 
way car  during  rush  hour. 
Hoping  to  alleviate  the  situs- 
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Mucha’s  Tlw  Four  Seasons:  Spring,  1B86  Bridgeman  Art  Library 


tion  somewhat  (and  taking 
their  cue  from  many  local 
gyms),  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  Art  will 
keep  “Van  Gogh’s  Van 
Goghs:  Masterpieces  from 
the  Van  Gogh  Museum, 
Amsterdam"  (January  17- 
April  4)  open  24  hours  a day 
- though  reservations  must 
be  made  early. 

Expect  similar  crowding  at 
“The  Collection  or  Dr 
Gachet"  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  (May  2S-Au- 
gust  19),  which  featares 
more  than  50  paintings  and 
drawings  collected  by  this 
homeopathic  physician  who 
was  friend  to  Pissarro, 
Cezanne,  and  Van  Gogh. 

In  contrast  with,  her  male 
Impressionist  brethren,  the 
American  Mary  Cassatt  has 
still  not  received  her  critical 
due.  a fact  perhaps  less  due 
to  her  sex  than  to  her 
nationality.  After  closing  at 
the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
on  January  3,  “Mary  Cassatt, 
Modern  Woman”  travels  to 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Art, 
Boston  (February  14  - May  9) 
and  to  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  Washington  (June 
6-Sept  6)  - the  latter  venue 
is  recommended  as  her  work 
Is  well  represented  in  the 
non-lendable  Chester  Dale 
bequest  there.  . 

The  National  Gallery  is 
also  hosting  the  huge  John 
Singer.  Sargent  retrospective 
(Feb  21-May  31).  although 
one  should  perhaps  wait 
until  the  show  gets  to  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Bos- 
ton (June  23-Sep  26),  as  both 
the  MFA  and  Boston  Public 
Library  house  exceptional 
murals  by  the  artist. 

Two  delicate  hot-house 
flowers  of  19th  century  art 
are  similarly  honoured  this 
year  Alphonse  Mucha  (Jan- 
uary 31-March  28  at  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of 
Art.  Raleigh,  thence  to  the 
Philbrook  Museum,  Tulsa. 
Nevada  Museum.  Reno  and 
the  Worcester  Art  Museum, 
Mass.):  and  Gustave  Moreau 


at  tbe  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago (February  13- April  25) 
and  tbe  Metropolitan 
Museum.  New  York  (June 
1-August  22).  Though 
delightful  taken  in  small, 
carefully  chosen  doses,  one 
wonders  how  these  artists 
will  stand  up  to  the  rigours 
of  such  full-fledged  retro- 
spectives. 

Likely  to  be  on  firmer 
ground  is  the  Honors  Daum- 
ier retrospective  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Canada. 
Ottawa  (June  3- September 
6),  and  one  of  the  most 
eagerly  anticipated  exhibi- 
tions of  the  year,  “Portraits 
by  Ingres",  (featuring  some 
40  paintings  and  75  draw- 
ings) which  comes  to  the 
National  Gallery,  Washing- 
ton (May  23- August  22)  and 
the  Metropolitan  Museum 
(September  27-Jan  2,  2000) 
following  its  appearance  at 
the  National  GalleTy  London 
in  late  January. 


year. 

One  of  the  more  intriguing 
exhibitions  of  20th-century 
art  is  “Max  Beckmann  in 
Paris”,  the  first  examination 
in  context  of  this  German 
master's  influences  on  his 
better-known  contem- 
poraries Picasso.  Leger  and 
Matisse.  Its  only  US  venue  is 
tbe  St  Louis  Art  Museum, 
which  possesses  the  greatest 
cache  of  German  expression- 
ist art  in  America  (February 
6-May  9). 

In  a similar  vein  Is  the 
Francis  Bacon  retrospective. 


which  travels  from  the  Yale 
Center  of  British  Art.  New 
Haven  (January  23-March  21) 
to  the  Minneapolis  Institute 
of  Art  (April  ll-May  30).  the 
California  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  San  Fran- 
cisco (June  13-August  2).  and 
the  Modern  Art  Museum. 
Fort  Worth,  Texas  (August 
22 -October  24). 

Although  he  has  recently 
been  overshadowed  by  the 
iconic  status  of  his  wife 
Frieda  Kahlo,  the  Mexican 
painter  and  moralist  Diego 
Rivera  will  finally  receive 
the  treatment  he  deserves  in 
a retrospective  travelling 
from  the  Cleveland  Museum 
(Feb  14-May  2)  to  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  of 
Art  (May  30-August  16)  and 
the  Dallas  Museum  (Septem- 
ber 12-November  28). 
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For  aficionados  of  Old 
Masters,  there  are 
fewer  special  shows 
this  year.  The  rare  16th-cen- 
tury Ferrarese  master  Dosso 
Dossi  is  featured  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  (January 
24-March  2S)  then  travels  to 
the  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum 
(April  27- July  li).  Concur- 
rently, the  Getty  will  be 
hosting  a small  show 
devoted  to  Dosso’s  15th-cen- 
tury predecessor  at  the  Este 
Court,  Ercole  de'  Robert!. 
Though  comprising  only  n 
pictures.  It  is  nearly  half  of 
that  artist's  surviving 
oeuvre. 

Following  the  Ferrarese. 
the  Getty  will  host  Adriaen 
de  Vries,  the  first  retrospec- 
tive of  this  great  Dutch  man- 
nerist sculptor,  featuring 
more  than  37  bronzes,  some 
fife  size  (October  12-January 
9 2000).  Another  great  sculp- 
tor similarly  honored  is  the 
German  Renaissance  master 
Tilman  Riemeoshneider  at 
the  National  Gallery,  Wash- 
ington (October  6-January 
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The  London  Contemporary  Art  Fair 


See  and  buy 
work  from 
the  best  known 
contemporary 
British  galleries 
and  their  artists 
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Galleries 


Cornucopia 

for  the  eyes 

^ ( says  the  galleries  of  Europe  and 

bntain  promise  to  make  1999  a year  to  remember 


H 


To  look  forward  at 
this  time  of  year 
towards  what  is 
coming  to  the  gal- 
leries over  the  next  12 
months,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  is  rather  like  looking 
down  the  wrong  end  of  the 
telescope.  I note  things  down 
\r  the  information  comes  in, 
and  have  by  now  a fairly  full 
idea  of  January's  offerings, 
but  even  February  is  still 
quite  thin,  and  so  it  goes  on, 
with  next  December  as  yet 
quite  bare  in  the  diary. 

But  that  is  the  way  of  it 
To  try  to  get  regular 
advance  information  out  of 
Italian  museums,  for  exam- 
ple, or  the  Spanish  for  that 
matter,  would  be  a full-time 
and  not  exactly  fruitful  job. 
The  Venice  Biennale  has 
lately  been  provisionally  set 
to  open  in  mid-June,  but  we 
note  the  “provisional ly".  I 
hope  and  even  think  it  will 
be  confirmed,  for  madden- 
ingly chaotic  and  inconsis- 
tent as  it  is  bound  to  be.  It 
remains  a wonderful  festival 
contemporary  art  and  its 
Iated  commerce  and  pre- 
ensiohs.  and.  as  always,  I 
find  myself  looking  forward 
to  it  Immensely. 

And,  to  be  fair,  the  princi- 
pal exhibiting  institutions, 
at  least  in  England  and 
France,  do  have  their  plans 
laid  well  enough.  Here  in 
London  Indeed  the  immedi- 


ate future  has  some  real 
treats  in  prospect,  what  with 
the  “Monet  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury" that  was  in  Boston, 
now  coming  to  the  Royal 
Academy;  “Portraits  by 
Ingres",  which  is  self- 
explanatory  enough,  to  be 
shown  at  the  National  Gal- 
lery, "Picasso  and  Photogra- 
phy” coming  to  the  Barbican 
from  Paris;  Drawings  Grom 
the  Roman  Baroque  showing 


Gogh  and  Cezanne,  In  his 
role  as  a collector  and 
patron  of  the  impressionists 
and  their  circle;  the  big 
Mark  Rothko  show,  Grom 
New  York,  at  the  Musge 
d’Art  Modeme;  and  David 
Hockney  at  the  Centre 
Pompidou. 

In  February,  Hockney 
reappears  in  Paris  at  the 
Mus6e  Picasso,  in  “Dialogue 
avec  Picasso”,  which  exam- 


I 


In  June,  the  self-portraits  of 
Rembrandt  will  be  a key  event 
at  London's  National  Gallery 


at  the  British  Museum;  and 
King  Charles  L at  the  350th 
anniversary  of  his  execution, 
being  honoured  by  a portrait 
and  documentary  exhibition, 
“The  King's  Head”,  at  the 
Queen's  Gallery  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  All  these  shows 
open  within  a day  or  two  of 
each  other  at  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary. 

Elsewhere,  the  under-rated 
19th  century  Scottish 
painter.  Archibald  Skirving, 
is  revived  at  the  Scottish 
National  Portrait  Gallery  in 
Edinburgh,  and  a major 
show  of  19th  century  English 
Watercolours  goes  to  the 
Hermitage  at  Lausanne. 
Paris,  meanwhile,  at  the 
Musee  d’Orsay,  Is  to  see  Dr 
Gachet,  the  friend  of  Van 


ines  the  influence  of  Picasso 
on  his  work,  especially  his 
printmaking.  in  London  we 
3re  to  have  at  last,  at  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  a 
proper  celebration  of  John 
Everett  Millais,  the  pre-emi- 
nent pre-Raphaelite  and  late 
Victorian  Academician, 
whose  centenary  was  oddly 
neglected  In  1997.  Patrick 
Caulfield,  one  of  the  very 
best  of  the  painters  to 
emerge  from  the  British  Pop- 
Art  movement  of  the  early 
1960s,  and  whose  work  has 
simply  gone  on  improving,  is 
to  have  a long-merited  retro- 
spective at  the  Hayward;  and 
the  Tate  is  to  give  us 
another  study  of  Francis 
Bacon,  including  the  works 
on  paper  that  have  lately 


come  to  light.  But  the  Tate's 
principal  contribution 'to  our 
spring  oomes  in  March,  with 
the  definitive  retrospective 
of  the  abstract  expression- 
ist's abstract  expressionist 
Jackson  Pollock,  which 
could  well  prove  to  be  our 
exhibition  of  the  year,  just 
as  it  has  been  for  last  year  in 
New  York.  If  this  does  not 
reconcile  the  sceptic  at  last 
to  modern  painting,  nothing 
wfll 

The  National  Gallery's 
small  study  of  Rogier  van 
der  Weyden  also  looks  espe- 
cially inviting,  as  does  that 
at  Harewood  House  of  the’ 
work  that  Thomas  Girtin, 
Turner’s  early  peer,  made  in 
the  North  of  England.  In 
Edinburgh,  the  new  Dean 
Gallery,  housing  the  Paolozzi 
Gift  and  the  Dada  & Surreal- 
ist archive  and  collections, 
will  open  at  last  as  an 
invaluable  and  long-needed 
annexe  to  the  Scottish 
National  Gallery  of  Modem. 
Art  across  the  road. 

April  in  Paris  sees  a major 
show  at  the  Grand  Palais  of 
Egyptian  Art  in  the  time  or 
the  Pyramids,  and  in  May,  in 
London,  we  shall  have  at  the 
Queen’s  Gallery,  the  last 
show  before  it  closes  for 
remodelling,  the  drawings  of 
Raphael  in  the  Royal  Collec- 
tion, to  complete  the 
sequence  of  Leonardo  and 
Michelangelo. 

There  is  also  to  be  a Victor 
Pasmore  retrospective  at  the 
Tate  at  Liverpool,  the  open- 
ing at  the  Tate  at  St  Ives  of  a 
commissioned  group  show 
centred  on  the  forthcoming 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and 
of  course  the  Summer  Exhi- 
bition at  the  Royal  Academy. 
Japanese  Masks  at  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  alBO  looks 
intriguing. 

But  the  more  important 
shows  this  month  will  be 
abroad  - the  “Nympheas”  of 
Monet  at  the  Orangerie  in 
Paris,  and  in  Antwerp  the 
retrospective  of  Sir  Anthony 
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Annus  difficultus 

Antony  Thomcroft  surveys  the  impact  of  economic  conditions 
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he  most  important 
events  in  the  art 
world  often  happen 
outside  the  sale- 
Undoubtedly  most 
r excitement  is  generated  at 
auction,  especially  when,  as 
happened  on  November  19, 
Van  Gogh's  last  self-portrait, 
a flattering  image  painted  as 
a birthday  present  for  his 
mother,  sold  for  $71.5m 
(£42.5m)  at  Christie's  in  New 
York,  the  third  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  a work  of  art 
and  easily  the  year's  highest 
But  in  the  longer  term  the 
acquisition  of  Christie's  by 
the  French  department  store 
tycoon  Francois  Pinault  will 
have  much  more  impact  on 
the  competition  between  the 
auction  bouses,  especially 
with  Paris  poised  to  become 
a major  art  centre  now  that 
the  EU  is  battering  down 
French  protectionism. 

> In  the  same  way  it  was  a 
Traecision  by  Brussels  to  dou- 
» ole,  to  5 per  cent,  the  VAT  to 
be  paid  on  works  of  art 
imported  from  con-EU 
nations  which  will  have  the 
greatest  impact  on  the  Brit- 
ish antiques  trade  this  year, 
or  rather  that  important  sec- 
tor that  makes  London  the 
global  entrepot,  importing 
goods  that  are  then  sold  on 
to  foreign  clients. 

But  beyond  takeovers  and 
taxes.  London's,  and  the 
UK’s,  antiques  trade  basi- 
cally depends  on  the  slate  or 
the  economy.  Most  p pie 
buy  works  of  art  when  they 
feel  prosperous:  they  are. 
after  all,  luxuries  rather 
than  necessities.  With  finan- 
cial confidence  evaporating 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  it 
is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
slow  but  steady  rise  in  prices 
for  art  since  the  last  reces- 
sion of  1990  should  falter  in 
*998.  The  new  year  starts  in 
‘Uncertainty. 

■ r The  mega-rich.  the  score 
or  so  enthusiastic  collectors 
who  can  afford  to  pay  55m  or 
more  for  a work  of  art  with- 
out missing  a heart  beat,  are 
still  prepared  to  buy  the 
steadily  shrinking  number  of 
masterworks  that  venture  on 
to  the  market  each  year.  But 
lower  down,  among  potential 
buyers  of  routine  antiques, 
there  is  more  caution.  The 
old  shibboleth  - that  the 
very  best  objects  in  the  fin- 
est condition,  with  a good 
provenance  and  fresh  on  the 
market,  will  sell  as  well  as 
over  - holds;  anything  less 
than  special  will  straggle. 

In  theory  most  British 
antique  dealers  had  a good 
time  last  year  - or  at  least  in 
. !*■«  early  months.  Members 
Of  the  British  Antique  Deal- 
ers Association  iBADA) 
/reported  a sales  growth  of  50 
per  cent  while  the  dealers 
who  belong  to  London  and 
l*rovincial  Art  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation (LAPADA)  reported  a 
•II  per  cent  rise.  But  by  mid- 
year trading  conditions  wore 
noticeably  tougher,  and  deal* 


By  appointment:  a Warhol 


ers  are  less  optimistic  about 
1999.  Picture  dealers,  who 
have  only  recently  enjoyed 
stronger  demand,  saw  trad- 
ing conditions  slacken,  and 
even  furniture  dealers,  who 
largely  escaped  the  worst  of 
the  recession,  noticed  a dip. 
Stuart  Whittington  of  Nor- 
man Adams  reported  a good 
year,  thanks  mainly  to 
American  buying,  but  the 
major  autumn  auctions  at 
Sotheby's  and  Christie's 
offered  few  choice  items,  and 
buying  interest  was  patchy. 

What  makes  dealers  par- 
ticularly depressed  about 
1999  is  the  planned  doubling 
of  VAT.  Overseas  buyers 
accounted  for  well  over  half 
of  BADA  dealers'  sales  in 
1997-98,  and  for  40  per  cent  of 
LAPADA  members'  sales. 
Any  restrictions,  in  terms  of 
excessive  paperwork  as  well 
as  extra  tax.  on  the  free  flow 
of  antiques  wfll  badly  dam- 
age the  London  market  and 
force  more  goods  to  New 
York  and  Switzerland. 

Already  the  leading  auc- 
tion houses,  in  particular 
Sotheby's  and  Christie’s, 
with  offices  around  the 
world,  are  directing  goods  to 
New  York,  which  has  long 

overtaken  London  as  the 
centre  far  19th.  20th  century 
and  contemporary  art,  the 
sectors  which  account  for 
the  majority  of  all  sales.  In 
its  autumn  auctions  in  New 
York  Christie’s  brought  in 
$276m  and  Sotheby's  5212m. 
lu  contrast,  Christie's  in 
London  in  December  did 
well  selling  works  from  the 
same  period,  but  totalled 
just  £38 Jim,  with  Sotheby’s 
trailing.  Over  the  year  the 
two  auction  houses  com- 
peted furiously,  and  there 
will  be  very  little  in  it  when 
their  1998  turnovers  are 
released  later  this  month. 

The  last  few  weeks  of  1985 


were  quite  encouraging  for 
London.  The  biggest  surprise 
was  the  demand  for  works 
by  Young  British  Artists. 
The  main  collector  in  this 
field,  Charles  Saatchi,  sold 
130  works  through  Christie’s 
to  raise  money  for  ait  school 
charities.  Zt  was  hoped  to 
bring  in  £lm  but  in  the 
event  £1.6m  was  realised. 
Damien  Hirst,  whose  prices 
at  auction  were  begining  to 
look  soft,  sold  one  of  his 
sculptures  of  cow  organs  for 
£139,000.  Many  other  young 
artists  enjoyed  their  first 
exposure  to  an  auction,  dou- 
bling the  retail  value  of  their 
works. 

Sotheby’s  great  year-end 
achievement  was  sec- 
uring. in  quick  succes- 
sion, £914,500  for  a portrait 
by  Lucian  Freud  of  fellow 
artist  Frank  Auerbach  and 
then  £2. 8m  for  one  of  Freud’s 
giant  nudes.  It  does  seem 
that  contemporary  art  is 
coming  to  the  aid  of  the  auc- 
tion rooms,  and  the  big  deal- 
ers. Apart  from  rising  prices 
it  also  has  the  inestimable 
attraction  of  being  in  fresh 
and  growing  supply:  over 
time  the  best  old  works  are 
usually  lost  to  the  market 
In  1999  the  trends  in  the 
art  market  over  recent  years 
will  continue  and  intensify. 
Sotheby's  and  Christie's  will 
extend  their  influence  at  the 
expense  or  the  dealers,  and 
attempt  to  become  the  big- 
gest art  retailers  as  well  as 
the  leading  wholesalers.  In 
New  York,  now  the  centre  of 
their  worlds,  they  are  both 
building  large  new  head- 
quarters. Christie’s  taking  a 
30-year  lease  on  part  of  the 
Rockefeller  Centre,  and 
Sotheby's  adding  six  new 
floors  to  its  building  in  York 
Avenue. 

They  are  aiming  for  one- 


stop  shopping,  with  many 
more  goods  on  the  premises 
for  inspection  and  a much 
more  comfortable  ambience. 
Both  .auction  houses  now 
own  dealers,  and  are  close  to 
the  stage  when  they  can 
offer  any  rich  potential 
buyer,  or  seller,  of  works  of 
art  a custom  built  service. 
However  Sotheby’s  still 
largely  avoids  the  lower  end 
of  the  market,  while  Chris- 
tie’s, through  its  South  Ken- 
sington outlet,  is  big  on  col- 
lectibles - objects,  from 
teddy  bears  to  film  posters  to 
textiles  to  cameras  - which 
might  become  the  valuables 
of  the  future  and,  in  the 
meantime,  bring  in  new  buy- 
ers and,  collectively,  produce 
a worthwhile  profit. 

Both  salerooms  are 
already  active  in  the  upper 
echelons  of  the  property 
market,  and  they  also  see 
some  of  their  future  in  art 
publishing  and  education, 
and -in  the  retailing  of  qual- 
ity goods  such  as  jewellery 
and  fashion  accessories. 
They  will  still  bold  auctions, 
but  these  will  be  fewer  and 
more  selective,  containing 
better  quality  antiques  - 
when  they  can  get  them. 

For  the  other  inevitable 
trend  of  1999  will  be  a grow- 
ing shortage  of  fine  quality 
works  of  art.  For  the  top 
salerooms,  the  challenge  of 
increasing  turnover  in  the 
US  each  year  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  death  of 
rich  widows  who  inherited 
masterpieces  acquired  ear- 
lier in  the  century  when 
they  were  more  abundant.  In 
the  UK  it  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing that,  after  decades  of 
exporting  to  the  US  and 
Europe,  much  of  the  best 
English  18th  wmtuvy  furni- 
ture should  now  be  abroad. 

But  the  dealers  are  fight- 
ing back.  They  may  still 
duster  together  at  fairs,  and 
trade  increasingly  among 
themselves,  but  they  have 
the  knowledge  and  the  con- 
tacts, and  mu  spot  auction 
house  nois -cataloguing  and 
bargains  at  fairs.  January, 
with  the  London  auction 
houses  mainly  quiet,  is  their 
month,  and  they  will  be 
expecting  to  do  well  at  the 
new  watercolours  and  draw- 
ings fair  at  the  Park  Lane 
Hotel,  starting  on  January 
28,  and  the  first  The  Art  on 

Paper  Fair,  covering  prints, 
Old  Master  drawings  and 
watercolours  on  paper,  due 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Art 
on  February  18. 

Then  there  is  ART  99  at 
the  Business  Design  Centre 
In  Islington,  which  has 
become  a major  event  in  the 
contemporary  and  modern 
art  world,  with  growing 
international  appeal.  For  all 
the  machinations  behind  the 
scenes,  the  heart  of  the  art 
and  antiques  business  stall 
remains  the  keen  and  com- 
mitted collector  and  the  wise 
and  caring  dealer. 


van  Dyck  in  celebration  of 
the  quater-centenary  of  his 
birth.  It  comes  to  the  Royal 
Academy  in  September,  but 
Antwerp,  his  birthplace, 
must  be  the  place  to  see  it 
first 

Along  with  the  Venice 
Biennale,  as  1 hope,  June 
brings  several  notable  shows 
- in  London,  at  the  National 
Gallery,  Rembrandt's  self- 
portraits,  which  cannot  but 
be  a major  event;  and,  at 
Annely  Jo  da.  more  David 
Hockney,  this  time  his  draw- 
ings. 

There  is  to  be  a Bonnard 
exhibition  at  the  admirable 
Glanadda  Foundation  at 
Martigny  in  Switzerland;  an 

ambitious  survey  show  of 
Netherlandish  still-life  paint- 
ing; from  the  mid-i6th  to  the 
early  lBth  century,  at  the 
Ryksmuseum  in  Amsterdam; 
and  the  opening  at  a new 
museum  of  contemporary 
art,  the  Serralves  Founda- 
tion, In  Oporto. 

Then  come  summer  and 
autumn.  The  Tate's  ‘‘Abraca- 
dabra’’ in  July  seems  likely 
to  be  an  Intriguing,  perhaps 
contentious  testing  of  the 
"New  Spirit”  in  the  interna- 
tional art  of  the  1990s.  Edin- 
burgh will  have  Joseph 
Beuys’s  “Multiples"  at  the 
Scottish  National  Gallery  of 
Modem  Art;  and  “The  Tiger 
and  the  Thistle”,  concerning 
the  Scots  in  India  in  the  time 
of  Tipu  Sultan,  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Scotland, 
both  exhibitions  t-nmHrairng 
through  the  Edinburgh  Fes- 
tival in  August 

September  brings  the  Van 
Dyck  to  London,  and  with  it 
a related  exhibition  at  the 
British  Museum,  “The  Light 
of  Nature",  of  the  landscape 
drawings  of  Van  Dyck  and 
his  contemporaries.  There 
are  also  to  be  two  more  Bien- 
nales, one  in  Istanbul  and  a 
new  one  at  Liverpool  that 
will  incorporate  the  long- 
running  John  Moores  Liver- 
pool Open  Exhibition. 

In  London  in  October  we 
shall  have  Joseph  Beuys  at 
the  Barbican  and  Latin  Fon- 
tana at  the  Hayward;  and,  at 
the  Tate  in  November,  “The 
Art  of  Bloomsbury”,  with 
Roger  Fry,.  Vanessa  Bell, 
Duncan  Grant  and  all  seen 
in  the  context  of  early-20th- 
century  modernism.  A pen- 
dant show  at  the  Courtauld 
looks  at  Roger  Fry  especially 
in  his  relation  to  modernist 
criticism.  And  December 
brings,  well.  December,  and 
as  I said  at  the  start,  watch 
this  space. 


Showing  soon  at  London's  Barbican:  Picasso  and  Photography 


Roy  Moore 
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The  Teatro  Rial  wishes  to  express  its  most  sincere  gratitude  to  all  the  companies, 

INSTITUTIONS  AND  INDIVIDUALS  THAT  DAY  BY  DAY  MAKE  IT  POSSIBLE  FOR  US  TO  BRING  OUR 

PRODUCTIONS  TO  LIFE  ON  STAGE. 
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The  London  stage 


Return  of  repertory  will  test  the  stars 

Rarely  shown  Russian  classics  and  some  brand  new  plays  will  spice  the  West  End  programmes,  writes  Alastair  nnd 


Repertory  is  bade.  The 
good  old  eystem, 
whereby  actors  are 
hired  to  take  parts  In 
more  productions  than  one  at  a 
time,  will  make  another  return  to 
the  heart  of  British  theatrical  life 
in  1999,  when  Trevor  Nunn 
launches  at  the  National  Theatre 
a pair  of  new  productions:  Shake- 
speare’s Troilus  and  Cressida 
(press  night  March  15)  and  Leo- 
nard Bernstein’s  musical  Candide 
(press  night  April  13),  both  codi- 
rected by  Trevor  Nunn  and  John 
Caird  and  both  featuring  the 
same  players. 

At  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Com- 
pany a large  number  of  actors 
will,  as  usual  there,  be  perform- 
ing more  plays  than  one  in  forth- 
coming repertory.  Alan  Bates, 
last  seen  in  Shakespeare  almost 
10  years  ago  when  playing  Bene- 
dick in  a West  End  Much  Ado,  is 
the  most  eminent  of  these:  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon  in  . the 
spring,  he  plays  Shakespeare's 
Antony  to  the  Cleopatra  of 
Frances  de  la  Tour,  as  directed 
by  Stephen  Pimlott,  and  Shake- 
speare's Timon  of  Athens, 
directed  by  Gregory  Doran.  (The 
return  of  Timon  to  the  main 
stage  of  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Theatre,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  1960s,  is  an  Important  reply 
to  recent  criticism  that  the  RSC 
only  offered  Shakespeare’s  best- 
known  and  most  audience- 
friendly  plays  as  its  bigetage  pro- 
ductions.) 

Other  RSC  actors  wiH  be  dou- 
bling in  such  productions  as  a 
new  stage  adaptation  of  Ted 
Hughes's  Tales  from  Ovid,  as 
directed  by  Tim  Supple  (Swan 
Theatre,  March),  and  Adrian 
Noble's  new  staging  of 
T.  S.  Eliot's  The  Family  Reunion. 

The  National  Theatre’s  staging 
of  TroOus  and  Cressida,  coming 
only  a few  months  sifter  the 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company's 
recent  production,  Indicates  a 
new  sort  of  rivalry  between  the 
RSC  (which  Nunn  used  to  direct) 
and  the  National  (in  which  Nunn 
is  now  in  his  second  season)  over 
central  Shakespeare  repertoire. 
The  RSC's  forthcoming  Antony 
and  Cleopatra  may  wen  be  read 
as  some  kind  of  retaliation,  the 
more  so  since  the  National  Thea-' 
tie’s  recent  production  was 
among  the  morf  vilified  theatri- 
cal events  of  1998.  (Compare  and 
contrast  Helen  Mirren  and 
Frances  de  la  Tour,  compare  and 
contrast  Alan  Rickman  and  Alan 
Bates.) 

Meanwhile,  the  RSC  brings  its 
recent  Richard  m (starring  Rob- 
ert Lindsay)  to  the  West  End, 
opening  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  on 


From  Strafford  to  the  Barbican:  a scam  from  Richard  Nelson's  Goodnight  Chldran  Everywhere,  featuring  Robin  Weaver  as  VI  and  Simon  ScardHMd  as  Peter 


January  21.  And  producer 
Thelma  Holt  dares  to  mount  a 
new  Macbeth  in  the  West  End 
this  March.  Rufus  Sewell,  an 
actor  with  virtually  no  Shake- 
spearian experience,  plays  Mac- 
beth; Sally  Dexter,  who  put  in 
some  very  distinguished  work 
with  the  RSC  earlier  in  the  1990s, 
plays  his  wife;  John  Crowley, 
who  has  staged  several  plays 
(mainly  non-Shakespearlau)  for 
the  RSC  and  National  Theatre, 
directs. 

Another  important  1999  Shake- 
speare production,  will  be  seen 
out  of  London:  Jude  Kelly's  stag- 
ing of  The  Tempest  (opening  in 
February),  with  Ian  McKellen  as 
Prospero,  the  final  production  of 
the  three-play  six-month  reper- 
tory system  led  by  this  star  actor. 
Gregory  Doran  directs  a new  RSC 
production  of  The  Winter's  Tale 


in  January,  featuring  many  of 
the  same  actors  as  have  been 
appearing  in  Noble's  The  Lion, 
the  Witch,  and  the  Wardrobe. 

Only  a few  new  other  produc- 
tions for  the  West  End  are  defi- 
nitely scheduled  at  this  time. 
Mamma  MBai,  a musical  based 
on  the  songs  of  Abba,  with  music 
and  lyrics  by  Benny  Anderson 
and  Bjorn  Ulvaeus,  opens  at  the 
Prince  Edward  Theatre  in  April 
Hal  Prince  directs  a new  produc- 
tion of  Strindberg’s  Miss  JuHe  In 
the  autumn:  it  may  he  presumed 
that  a star  is  due  to  play  the  title 
role. 

Ewan  McGregor's  performance 
in  Little  Malcolm  and  his  Struggle 
against  the  Eunuchs  (currently  at 
the  Hampstead  Theatre)  will  be 
seen  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  from 
January.  Other  West  End  produc- 
tions will  include  two  transfers 


from  Trevor  Noon’s  first  season 
at  the  National  Theatre:  his  own 
production  of  the  Rodgers-Ham- 
merstein  musical  Oklahoma! 
(Lyceum  Theatre,  opening  in  Jan- 
uary) and  Michael  Blakesmare’s 


tion  with  Neil  Bartlett  and  the 
Lyric  Theatre,  Hammersmith, 
will  involve  launching  Bartlett's 
new  version  of  the  Marivaux  clas- 
sic The  Dispute  at  The  Other 
Place  in  Stratford-upon-Avon  In 


It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  National  Theatre  will  maintain 
its  stature  as  the  UK's  foremost 
home  for  successful  new  drama 


staging  of  the  new  Michael  Frayn 
play  Copenhagen  (Duchess  Thea- 
tre, February). 

Although  the  RSC  will  con- 
tinue to  use  the  Barbican  Centre 
for  only  part  of  the  year,  it  will 
be  colonising  several  other  Lon- 
don theatres  (witness  Richard  HI 
at  the  Savoy.)  A new  collabora- 


March  and -bringing  it  into  the 
Hammersmith  Lyric  later  in  the 
spring. 

The  RSC  also  renews  its  collab- 
oration with  the  Young  Vic, 
where  its  1998  Stratford  produc- 
tions of  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholo- 
mew Fair  and  Steven  Poliakoff’s 
new  play  Talk  of  the  City  will  run 


Hugo  G lend  inning 


in  February  and  March. 

RSC  productions  arriving  from 
Stratford  at  the  two  Barbican 
theatres  in  1999  include  Adrian 
Noble's  production  of  The  Tem- 
pest and  The  Lion,  the  Witch  and 
the  Wardrobe;  Michael  Boyd's  of 
Measure  for  Measure;  John  Crow- 
ley's triptych  of  Irish  plays. 
Shadows.  (Synge  and  Yeats); 
James  Macdonald's  production  of 
the  Bernard-Marie  Koltes  play 
Roberto  Zucco;  and  lan  Brown’s 
of  the  new  Richard  Nelson  play 
Goodnight  Children  Everywhere 
(incest  between  recently  sun- 
dered siblings  reunited  after  the 
second  world  war).  The  RSC  has 
given  the  premieres  of  numerous 
plays  by  Nelson  over  the  years; 
this  production  win  be  the  end  of 
their  association. 

The  Almeida  Theatre,  which 
has  done  so  much  to  inject  new 


excitement  and  glamour  into 
London  theatre  in  recent  years, 
Has  several  new  productions 
under  preparation.  Perhaps  the 
most  prestigious  of  these  is  Jona- 
than Kent’s  staging  of  David 
Hare's  play  Plenty,  starring  Cate 
Blanche  tt  and  opening  on  April 

27. 

“ Maxim  Gorky's  exciting  but 
seldom  seen  Fossa  will  continue 
the  Almeida  season  at  the  Albery 
Theatre  (opening  on  January  20): 
Howard  Davies  directs  a cast  led 
by  Sheila  Hancock,  and  including 
Anne-Marie  Duff,  Ron  Cook,-fc 
Debra  Gtilett.  Aisling  O’Sullivan;  1 
and  Adrian  Scarborough.  A per-  1 
haps  more  promising  assembly  of  1 
actors  will  perform  Peter  Gill's 
new  play  Certain  Young  Men  at 
the  Almeida  (opening  on  January 
27):  Danny  Dyer,  John  Light,  Jer- 
emy Northam.  Peter  Sullivan, 
Andrew  Woodall. 

Of  the  several  new  plays  so  far 
definitely  scheduled,  perhaps  the 
most  newsworthy  will  be  Hanif 
Kureishi’s  Sleep  with  Me. 
Kureishl  is  not  best  known  as  a 
theatre  artist;  this  production 
opens  at  the  National  Theatre  in 
its  Cottesloe  auditorium  on  April 
22.  as  directed  by  Anthony  Page. 
Will  the  National  maintain  its 
stature  as  our  foremost  home,  for 
successful  new  drama?  Another 
premiere  will  be  The  Riot,  a new 
play  by  Nick  Darke  opening  a.V 
the  Cottesloe  Theatre  in  Fehrj.  L 
ary.  ' W 

This  may  be  an  interesting" 
year  for  Russian  plays  by  authors 
other  than  the  inevitable  Chek- 
hov. On  January  28.  the' National 
Theatre  presents  Ostrovsky’s  The 
Forest  (soon  after  the  Almeida's 
production  of  Ostrovsky's  The 
Storm  was  performed,  at  the 
Almeida),  opening  at  the  Lyttel- 
ton Theatre  in  a version  by  none 
other  than  Alan  Ayckbourn. 
Anthony  Page  directs;  Michael 
Feast  and  Frances  de  la  Tour 
lead  the  cast 

The  Almeida  Ftmo  at  the 
Albery  is  one  or  two  announced 
Gorky  productions;  the  other  is 
Summerfolk,  due  at  the  National 
later  in  the  spring. 

London  theatre  usually  con- 
tains a high  quota  of  productions 
of  seldom  seen  plays  that  help  to 
flesh  out  our  understanding  of; 
world  theatre  and  its  histot? 
Perhaps  the  most  intriguing 
these  for  1999  will  open  at  the 
Riverside  Studios  In  January. 
You  may  well  not  have  heard  of 
The  Decanted,  written  in  1S32  by 
the  Intronati  of  Siena.  But  you 
probably  have  heard  of  the  play 
that  was  based  on  it  some 
decades  later  Twelfth  Night 


of. 

* 


Decorative  arts 

The  emperor  and 
the  maharaja 

Susan  Moore  previews  a spate  of  exhibitions  that 
bring  to  life  some  great  figures  of  the  past 


This  year  marks  the 
1200th  anniversary 
of  an  event  that 
changed  the  spiri- 
tual and  political  landscape 
of  Europe.  In  799  Charle- 
magne, having  pacified 
nearly  all  the  territories  held 
by  the  Saxons,  received  Pope 
Leo  m in  his  magnificent 
palace  in  Paderbora  in  West- 
phalia and,  in  three  months 
of  tough  negotiations,  pre- 
pared an  alliance  that  culmi- 
nated in  the  crowning  of  the 
Frankish  emperor  in  Rome  a 
year  lata-. 

The  next  two  years  will 
see  a series  of  Charlemagne 
exhibitions  across  Europe; 
inaugurating  the  festivities 
is  “799:  Art  and  Culture  of 
the  Carolingian  Period" 


at  the  Paderborn  city  gal- 
lery, the  reconstructed  11th 
century  Imperial  Palace  and 
the  Diocesan  Museum. 

Highlights  among  a feast 
of  ivories,  manuscript  flhxmi- 
nation  and  goldsmiths’  work 
include  Charlemagne’s  sar- 
cophagus from  the  Aachen 
cathedral  treasury,  the 
Grimfridus  chalice  from 
Dumbarton  Oaks  and  the 
fabulous  Lorscta  Gospels, 
reunited  Grom  parts  held  in 
the  Vatican  Library,  Lon- 
don's Victoria  & Albert 
Museum  and  the  Museo 


Romania.  Accompanying  the 
exhibition  is  a two-volume, 


much  loved  sister  institu- 
tion, The  Cloisters,  that 


The  show,  “Mirror  of  the 
Medieval  World",  is  a vale- 
dictory to  William  D.  Wacom, 
retiring  chairman  of  the 
Met's  medieval  art  depart- 
ment and  of  The  Cloisters. 

As  a selection  of  acquisi- 
tions made  over  the  last  two 
decades,  the  show  could  not 
be  more  fitting.  For  Wixom, 
all  too  rarely  among 
museum  curators,  has  a pas- 
sion and  an  unerring  eye  for 


holding;  his  record  at  the 
Mtet  and  The  Cloisters  - one 
of  the  world's  great  collec- 
tions of  medieval  art  - is 
remarkable. 

On  show  are  objects  from 
antiquity  to  the  16th  cen- 


Bronze  Age  jewellery,  Byzan- 
tine silver  and  enamels,  fili- 
gree and  cloisonne 
Anglo-Saxon  brooches  and 
Spanish  xomanesque  manu- 
script illumination,  as  well 
as  striking  acqu amanilia, 
sculpture,  tapestries  and 
stained  glass,  thematically 
arranged  and  placed  in  con- 
text Look  out  for  the  14th- 
century  English  Ivory  brown 
Madonna  from  the  John 
Hunt  collection  in  Dublin, 
and  the  exquisite  boxwood 
statuette  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  attributed  to  Nikolaus 


tial  sculptors  of  the  mid-  to 
late-isth  century.  It  has  a 

drama  and  monumental! ty 
which  belies  Its  mere  13ln 


More  medieval  trea- 
sures, this  time 
from  Macedonia, 


“Himmelsticht:  European 
Glass  Painting  1248-1349", 
perhaps  our  only  chance  to 
see  around  100  masterpieces 
of  gothic  stained  glass  at 
dose  range  (Josef  Haubrich 
Kunsthalle,  Cologne,  until 
March  7)-  Those  who  missed 
last  year’s  show  of  medieval 
and  renaissance  painting, 
goldsmiths’  work,  textiles 
and  manuscript  illumination 
from  the  Treasury  of  St 
Francis  of  Assisi,  joined  by 


New  York  instead  (March  16- 
June  27).  It  travels  on  to 
Kobe  and  Kyoto. 

As  well  as  a cluster  of 
medieval  shows,  the  year 
also  offers  various  takes  on 
the  baroque.  To  note  three: 
"Ambiente  Barocco:  Life  and 
the  Arts  in  the  Baroque  Pal- 
aces of  Rome"  brings 
together  a lush  profusion  of 
elaborately  carved  furniture, 
sculpture,  clocks  and  cande- 
labra, costume  and  textiles, 
silver  and  musical  instru- 
ments, plus  some  paintings, 
drawings  and  prints  (Bard 
Graduate  Center  for  Studies 
in  Decorative  Arts,  New 
York,  March  U-June  13;  the 
Nelson- At  kins  Museum, 
Kansas  (Sty.  July  25-October 
3.) 

Also  making  its  way 
Across  the  US  is  “Land  of  the 
Winged  Horsemen:  Art  In 
Poland.  1572-1754",  some  150 
works  of  the  fine  and  decora- 
tive arts  drawn  from  more 
than  25  public  collections  in 
Poland.  The  show  reflects 
Poland’s  clashes  with  the 
InfideL  claiming  .Ottoman 
loot  in  the  form  of  armour 
and  textiles.  Opening  at  the 
Walters  Art  Gallery,  Balti- 
more, March  3-May  .9,  It  trav- 
els on  to  Alabama,  San 
Diego  and  Tulsa.  (It  is 
Charles  I's  spectacular 
armour,  hand-engraved  and 
covered  in  gold  leaf,  how- 
ever, that  is  the  centrepiece 
of  “To  Kill  a King”,  at  the 
Royal  Armories,  Leeds.  Jan- 
uary 38-Aprfl  18.) 

The  baroque  aesthetic  also 
made  its  way  across  the 
Atlantic:  as  witnessed  in 
"The  Arts  of  Early  Pennsyl- 
vania 1680-1758".  This  show 
charts  the  evolution  of  colo- 
nial furniture,  ceramics,  tex- 
tiles, silver  and  metalwork 
and  painting.  (Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Ait,  October  10- 
Jan  2. 2000). 

More  of  the  Ottoman 
court,  at  the  Chateau  de  Ver- 


sailles this  time.  “The  Trea- 
sures of  the  Sultan:  Topkapi 
at  Versailles”  explores  the 
relatively  little-known  period 
of  the  17th  aod  18th  centu- 
ries when  the  French  and 
Ottoman  courts  were  most 
curious  about  one  another. 
The  exhibition  charts  the 
nature  of  the  imperial  resi- 
dence, Its  role  as  an  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  centre,  and 
how  the  sumptuousness  and 
refinement  of  the  lifestyle 
was  combined  with  customs 
surprising  to  western  sensi- 
bilities (May  7-August  15). 

“Arts  of  the  Sikh  King- 
doms" at  London’s  Victoria 
& Albert  Museum  is  the  first 
international  exhibition 
devoted  to  the  cultural  heri- 
tage of  the  Sikhs.  It  was  1801 
when  Ranjit  Singh  was  pro- 
claimed the  first  Sikb  maha- 
raja of  the  Punjab  at  Lahore. 
This  show  traces  the  event 
ful  history  of  the  maharaja 
and  his  successors  and  fea- 
tures paintings,  textiles, 
weapons  and  some  of  the 
most  spectacular  jewels  from 
the  Sikh  treasury.  Made  by 
and  for  Sikhs,  Hindus,  Mus- 
lims and  even  Europeans, 
they  reflect  the  cosmopolitan 
and  egalitarian  atmosphere 
of  the  age  (March  25-July  25). 

A little-regarded  art  form 
and  an  even  less  familiar 
culture  are  under  examina- 
tion in  an  exhibition  of  Bur- 
mese lacquer  at  the  British 
Museum  (September  24- 
December  12).  Its  base  is  the 
gift  of  some  270  examples  - 
of  vessels,  furniture,  sculp- 
ture, manuscripts,  even 
musical  instruments  and 
architecture  - amassed  by 
Ruth  and  Ralph  Isaacs,  sup-, 
pigmented  by  loans  from  the 
Royal  Collection  and  vicere- 
gal collections.  “Fabric  of 
Enchantment",  at  The  Tex- 
tile Museum,  Washington 
DC,  takes  a closer  look  at 
Javanese  batik  (February 
4-April  26). 


a great  work  of  art.  and  the 
hunter's  instinct  in  tracking 
it  down.  Previously  he  had 
transformed  the  medieval 
collection  at  Cleveland  into 
an  internationally  renowned 


additional  loans  from  Euro- 
pean and  American  collec- 
tions, at  the  Petit  Palais  in 
Paris,  znay  seek  it  out  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in 


(July  23-November  1)  staged  tury,  embracing  the  likes  of 


Sacro  In  Alba  Iulla  in  Gerhaert  van  Leiden,  one  of 

tbs  finest  and  most  influen- 


1.000-page  catalogue. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  meanwhile,  is  host  to 
nearly  300  masterpieces  of  height  (March  S-mid  July), 
medieval  art  drawn  from  its 


eccentric  assemblage  of 
French  cloisters  and  pan-Eu- 
ropean works  of  art  perched 
high  above  the  Hudson  on 
the  outskirts  of  New  York. 


show  in  Paris  at  the  Musee 
Nationals  da  Moyen-Age 
(February  9-May  3),  and 
there  is  still  time  to  catch 
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hen  Audra 
McDonald,  tbe 
American  thea- 
tre’s  newest 
diva,  released  her  debut  solo 
album  this  past  fall,  many 
observers  were  initially  dis- 
appointed that  her  record's 
selections  consisted  not  of 
the  usual  Kern-Porter-Gersh- 
win  standards  but  of  songs 
by  a new  generation  of  musi- 
cal-theatre composers. 
McDonald’s  strategy,  how- 
ever. showed  remarkable 
prescience:  the  composers 
she  has  been  championing 
promise  to  be  among  the 
dominant  forces  on  the 
American  theatre  schedule 
for  1999.  Two  of  McDonald's 
favourites  will  be  particu- 
larly visible.  Michael  John 
LaChiusa,  best  known  for 
his  deeply  flawed  version  of 
Schnitzler’s  La  Ramie  a few 
years  ago.  will  have  two  new 
productions  opening  in  New 
York. 

The  Wild  Party,  based  on 
an  effervescent  flapper-era 
poem  by  Joseph  Moncure 
March,  will  begin  perfor- 
mances at  the  Public  Thea- 
tre in  the  spring,  and  Marie 
Christine,  a 19th-century  set- 
ting of  the  Medea  story  that 
LaChiusa  has  written 
expressly  for  McDonald,  will 
open  at  Lincoln  Centre  Thea- 
tre In  the  autumn 

The  other  McDonald  dar- 
ling, Adam  Guettel,  aston- 
ished theatregoers  a few  sea- 
sons ago  with  his  coal-miner 


US  theatre 


There  is  nothing  like  a 


New  Yorkers  keenly  await  Judi  Dench’s  Broadway  debut  in  one  of 
several  plays  transferring  from  London,  writes  Brendan  Lemon 


musical  Floyd  Collins,  but 
the  piece  closed  before  draw- 
ing the  audience  it  deserved. 
In  the  coming  months, 
though,  new  productions  of 
the  work  at  prominent 
regional  theatres  fsuch  as 
the  Goodman,  in  Chicago, 
beginning  April  23)  are  cer- 
tain to  widen  the  show's  con- 
siderable cult  reputation. 
Another  New  York  rnu 
seems  likely. 

Other  musical  offerings 
promise  less  adventure  and 
more  razzle-dazzle.  Fosse : A 
Celebration  of  Song  and 
Dance  Is  set  to  open  at 
Broadway's  Broadhurst  on 
January  14.  This  revue 
devoted  to  the  director/cho- 
reographer Bob  Fosse  fol- 
lows the  huge  success  of 
Cabaret  and  Chicago  musi- 
cals staged  by  the  late  show- 
man, and  is  being  overseen 
by  Fosse’s  widow.  Gwen  Ver- 
don,  and  his  proteg#,  Ann 
Reinking. 

Meanwhile.  The  Civil  War. 
based  on  letters  and  diaries 
from  the  American  1860s.  is 
the  latest  from  composer 


Frank  Wildhom.  Wildhom  is 
not  known  for  his  subtlety 
or  sophistication,  but  no  one' 
who  has  observed  tbe  rabid 
fans  outside  the  stage  door 
of  bis  two  current  Broadway 

shows,  Jekyll  and  Hyde  and 
tbe  cleverly  revamped  Scar- 
let Pimpernel,  should  dismiss 
tbe  prospects  of  the  Abe  Lin- 
coln-era  saga,  which  opens 
at  Broadway's  St  James' 
Theatre  on  April  22. 

Broadway  will  not  be  quite 
as  awash  with  musical  reviv- 
als in  the  new  year  as  it  has 
been  In  recent  seasons.  Fans 
of  Bernadette  Peters,  if  not 
of  innovative  casting,  will  be 
happy  to  see  her  step  into 
the  hats  and  holsters  of  the 
Wild  West  tale  Annie  Get 
Your  Gun  which  opens  on 
March  4 at  the  Marquis;  and 
lovers  of  the  comic  strip  Pea- 
nuts will  be  buoyed  to  learn 
that  a restaging  of  You're  a 
Good  Man.  Charlie  Brown. 
the  1967  musical  based  on 
the  cartoon  series,  will  bow 
at  the  Longacre  on  February 
11. 

Of  the  play  revivals 


headed  for  New  York,  two 
themes  may  be  discerned: 
English  kings  named  Henry 
and  the  US  dramatist 
Eugene  O'Neill.  In  the 
Roundabout  Theatre's  late- 
wtnter  staging  of  The  Lion  in 
Winter,  Laurence  Fishbume 
plays  Henry  n and  Stockard 
Charming  Eleanor  of  . Aqui- 
taine; and  in  A Man  far  All 
Seasons,  due  for  a pre-Broad- 
way national  tour  next 
autumn,  Derek  Jacobi  will 
star  as  Sir  Thomas  More, 
lord  chancellor  to  Henry 
VUL 

Late  in  tbe  year,  O'Neill's 
A Moon  for  the  Misbegotten 
will  mark  tbe  return  of  the 
radiant  Cherry  Jones  to  both 
Broadway  and  to  classical 
roles.  And  in  April,  O'Neill's 
The  Iceman  Cometh,  which 
originated  at  London's 
Almeida  Theatre,  looks 
likely  to  make  Kevin  Spa- 
cey’s  return  to  the  New  York 
stage  equally  triumphant. 
Observers  were  all  but  ready 
to  award  Spacey  a Tony  stat- 
uette, untfl  Chicago's  Good- 
man Theatre  announced  that 


Taking  a bow:  first  performance  at  Manchester's  newiy  reopened  Royal  Exchange  Theatre 


Jon  Super 


The  arts  in  the  UK 


Whingers  are  silenced 


The  combined  revolution  of  lottery  funding  and  imaginative 
management  is  having  a surprising  effect,  says  Antony  Thomcroft 
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Centuries  ago  artists 
were  mainly  in  the 
business  of  spread- 
ing light  and  joy; 
now  they  prefer  gloom  and 
doom.  This  is  certainly  true 
of  the  cultural  industry, 
which  has  developed  on  the 
back  of  working  artists  in 
recent  decades. 

The  fact  is  that  there  has 
never  been  more  opera, 
music,  dance,  drama  and  art 
produced  in  the  UK.  One 
inevitable  consequence  of 
this  cultural  outpouring  is 
that  Government  subsidy 
failed  to  rise  in  line  with  the 
output:  the  overall  grant  was 
frozen  Tor  much  of  the  1990s 
and  some  of  the  plethora  of 
arts  companies  struggled  to 
survive. 

Then  came  the  lottery, 
pumping  over  £200m  a year 
into  the  arts  In  England 
alone,  with  as  much  again 
revitalising  museums  and 
the  heritage.  Add  in  a new 
Government  which  wanted 
to  broaden  the  appeal  of  the 
arts,  and  was  prepared  to 
pay  to  achieve  such  a trans- 
formation. and  the  stage 
should  have  been  set  for  an 
end  to  the  ingrained  pessi- 
mism of  the  arts  community. 

No  chance.  In  December, 
there  was  general  silence 
when  culture  secretary  Chris 
Smith  announced  how  he 
was  going  to  spend  the  extra . 
£2 90m  in  subsidy  he  had 
obtained  for  tbe  cultural 
institutions  over  the  nest 
three  years. 

Days  later  the  chairman  of 
the  Arts  Council,  Gerry  Rob- 
inson, gave  away  £2l&Sm  for 
1999-2000,  15  per  cent  more 
than  in  the  current  year, 
with  above  inflation 
increases  promised  for  the 
next  two  years. 

Was  the  arts  community 
happy?  Not  on  your  life.  It 
continual  to  complain  that 
the  lottery  money  invested 
into  new  theatres,  opera 
houses,  art  galleries,  etc. 
would  not  help  to  fill  them 
with  artistic  events,  or  audi- 
ences. even  though  changes 
to  the  lottery'  act  mean  that 


lottery  money  can  now  be 
used  for  revenue  Binding. 
The  Jeremiahs  say  that  tbe 
extra  subsidy  is  too  little, 
and  comes  too  late,  and  any- 
way is  not  evenly  spread. 

But  the  days  of  the  whin- 
ger may  be  numbered.  In 
Gerry  Robinson  the  arts  has 
an  unusual  benefactor.  He  is 
an  outsider  who  takes  a 
business  approach  to  the  job 
and  is  reluctant  to  throw 
good  money  after  bad.  He  is 
backing  winners,  in  terms  of 
companies  and  art  forms, 
and  already  seems  prepared 


Wight,  but  they  are  all  still 
in  business. 

The  biggest  venture  to 
date,  the  new  Sadler’s  Wells 
in  London,  has  got  off  to  a 
good  start,  and  the  rebuilt 
Royal  Exchange  Theatre  in 
Manchester  has  been 
warmly  welcomed,  as  have 
important  new  cultural  ven- 
ues in  Stoke.  Malvern  and 
Hereford.  Another  theatre 
which  caused  some  anxiety, 
the  Royal  Court  in  London, 
has  been  rescued,  thanks  to 
£3m  from  the  Jerwood  Foun- 
dation and  should  open  this 


I 


The  year  could  be  judged  by 
what  happens  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House,  Covent  Garden 


to  risk  the  anger  of  numer- 
ous drama  companies  by 
freezing  their  grants. 

So  far  his  revolutionary 
approach  - more  than  halv- 
ing the  size  of  the  Arts 
Council  and  its  work  force, 
and  devolving  most  funding 
decisions  to  the  regional  arts 
boards  - has  been  met  with 
stunned  acquiescence  from 
the  arts  world.  This  will  be 
the  year  in  which  his  poli- 
cies Trill  prove  life  saving  or 
impractical-  It  could  also  be 
the  year  when  certain  estab- 
lished art  forms  may  find 
themselves  suddenly  less 
fashionable  with  the  Arts 
Council  than  more  populist, 
community  based,  ethnic 
minority  interests. 

In  short,  the  arts  in  the 
UK  could  be  on  the  brink  or 
an  exciting  adventure,  even 
a golden  age. 

For  all  the  scare  stories, 
no  lottery  funded  arts  build- 
ing that  has  opened  has  been 
forced  to  close  through  lack 
of  revenue  funding. 
Undoubtedly  the  extra  costs 
of  running  new  buildings 
were  under-appreciated  and 
there  have  been  tricky  times 
for  the  new  and  refurbished 
theatres  at  Cambridge,  Scar- 
borough. the  Green  Room  in 
Manchester,  and  the  Quay 
arts  centre  on  the  Isle  of 


autumn.  To  date,  lottery 
funding  bas  worked  won- 
ders, with  a surprisingly 
small  downside. 

There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  1999  will  produce 
a spate  of  genuine  “arts  in 
crisis"  and  “lottery  white 
elephant"  stories.  The  Arts 
Council  Is  holding  lottery 
money  in  reserve  to  help  bail 
out  worthy  companies  (such 
as  the  RSQ  who  have  got 
themselves  into  difficulties, 
and  although  business  spon- 
sorship of  the  arts  may  not 
be  quite  as  glamorous  as  in 
the  past  it  still  pumps  £i00m 
a year  into  tbe  arts  in  the 
UK. 

There  are  also  schemes  in 
place  to  use  lottery  money  to 
entice  in  new  audiences, 
especially  the  young,  with 
special  ticket  offers.  If  arts 
companies  fall  into  debt  in 
the  future  win  it  be  because 
they  are  badly  managed  or 
because  they  are  creating 
work  which  has  no  popular, 
or  artistic,  relevance? 

A flourishing  arts  scene 
needs  more  than  money.  The 
main  challenge  this  year,  as 
ever,  will  be  raising  the 
management  competence  of 
arts  companies.  The  problem 
of  whether  an  arts  organisa- 
tion should  be  led  by  a great 
creative  force  or  by  a skilled 


manager,  or  both,  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  solved. 
The  UK's  leading  arts  centre, 
on  the  South  Bank,  is  cur- 
rently wrestling  with  the 
problem  as  it  seeks  a new 
chief  executive. 

The  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden,  has  gone  for 
the  dual  approach.  Its 
administrative  supremo,  the 
American  Michael  Kaiser, 
has  made  an  impressive 
start  since  arriving  in 
November,  keeping  the 
music  director  Bernard  Hait- 
ink on  board  and  restoring 
to  the  schedule  a few  perfor- 
mances of  Pouf  Bunyan 
from  the  cancelled  Royal 
Opera  programme,  but  the 
hunt  is  stfD  on  for  his  artis- 
tic partner. 

In  fact  the  whole  arts  year 
could  be  judged  by  develop- 
ments at  the  Royal  Opera 
House.  The  rebuilding  of 
this,  the  largest  arts  lottery 
project  costed  at  £214m, 
with  £78m  coming  from  the 
lottery,  is  on  schedule,  and 
the  new  Covent  Garden 
should  open  in  early  Decem- 
ber. If  all  goes  welt  and  the 
inaugural  production  of  Fal- 
staff  is  a success,  and  the 
new  artistic  director  Is 
admired,  then  tbe  arts  gener- 
ally will  be  regarded  as  a 
cause  for  national  celebra- 
tion rather  than  the  object  of 
derision  and  criticism  that  it 
is  today,  at  least  in  the 
media. 

Throw  in  the  promise  of 
free  entry  for  all  museums; 
the  near  completion  of  the 
architecturally  adventurous 
Lowry  Centre  in  Salford  and 
the  new  Tate  Gallery  of  Mod- 
ern Art  on  Bankside;  some 
progress  towards  removing 
the  eyesores  on  the  South 
Bank  Centre;  a continuation 
of  adventurous  program- 
ming at  the  Barbican;  and 
the  stead;  development  of 
new  cultural  palaces  in  Bris- 
tol and  at  Gateshead,  and 
you  have  an  exciting  year  in 
prospect.  Once  again  the 
arts  might  be  spreading 
some  light  and  joy  around 
the  land. 


in  January  its  acclaimed  pro- 
duction of  Death  of  a Sales- 
man, with  Brian  Dennehy. 
would  move,  ironically,  into 
Broadway’s  Eugene  O'Neill. 

Also  clouding  Spacey's 
excellent  prospects  is  the 
fact  that  New  York  audi- 
ences can  be  wary  of  English 
productions  of  American 
classics.  They  tend  to  be 
more  receptive  to  new  plays 
from  London.  Before  the 
Tony  deadline.  May  L Broad- 
way will  in  that  regard  wel- 
come: Closer,  Patrick  Mar- 
tor's  contemporary  look  at  a 
young  woman  (to  be  played 
by  Natasha  Richardson)  and 
her  relationship  with  two 
men;  The  Weir.  Conor 
McPherson's  examination  of 
a band  of  bachelors  trading 
ghost  stories  in  an  Irish  pub; 
and  The  Unexpected  Man, 
about  a novelist  and  his 
admirer,  which  is  playwright 
Yasmina  Reza’s  follow-up  to 
her  highly  successful  Art 

The  London  transfer 
which  may  be  exciting  the 
mast  interest,  however,  is 
David  Hare's  Amy's  View, 
scheduled  for  Broadway 
sometime  in  April.  The 
anticipation  perhaps  owes 
less  to  the  promise  of 
another  new  work  from  the 
prolific  Hare  (his  Judas  Kiss 
met  a very  mixed  reception 
on  Broadway  last  spring) 
and  more  to  the  thought  of 
Dame  Judi  Dench  - at  last  - 
making  her  Broadway  debut 
In  the  role  of  a stubbornly 
old-style  actress. 

Other  luminaries  will  be 
represented  off-Broadway, 
too:  Uma  Thurman  will  star 
in  Moli tire's  Le  Misanthrope 
at  the  Classic  Stage  Com- 
pany. opening  next  month; 
and  Harold  Pinter,  whose 
1996  play  Ashes  to  Ashes  will 
bow  at  the  Gramercy  in  mid- 
February,  with  Lindsay  Dun- 
can and  David  Strathaim. 

Also  on  deck  is  Pinter's 
double-bill  A Kind  of  Alaska 
and  The  Lover,  which  will  be 
produced  in  May  at  the  Man- 
hattan Theatre  Club.  Neither 
that  organisation  nor  its 
similarly  reputable  midtown 
counterpart,  ‘Playwrights 
Horizons, -has  bad  a:rousing 


Heading  wash  Judi  Dench  as  a stubbornly  old-style  actress  n David  Hare's  Amy's  View  Abstair  Muir 


critical  hit  lately,  although 
that  may  change  for  the  lat- 
ter in  '99,  owing  to  a new 
comedy  by  one  of  New 
York’s  most  beloved  writers, 
Christopher  Durang.  His 
Betty’s  Summer  Vacation. 
which  focuses  on  a country- 
cottage  roundelay,  opens  at 
Playwrights  on  March  14. 

Another  Playwrights  vet- 
eran. A.R.  Gurney,  has 
shifted  his  allegiance  to  Lin- 
coln Centre  Theatre.  Gur- 


ney's dissections  of  upper- 
middle-class  behaviour  bave 
lately  lacked  their  character- 
istic drinks- party  fizz  but  it 
may  bode  wen  that  his  new 
play.  Far  East,  bas  a histori- 
cal setting  (Japan  during  the 
Korean  War)  and  a young, 
dynamic  cast,  headed  by 
Michael  Hayden.  Opening 
night  is  January  10. 

No  matter  how  vibrant  a 
1999  the  American  theatre 
has,- a slgnfflcant'Segmehf -of 


theatregoers  do  not  feel 
Broadway  is  really  Broad- 
way unless  there  is  a new 
Stephen  Sondheim  musical 
afoot  While  his  new  piece, 
Ms?  Guys,  set  in  the  1920s 
and  concerning  two  Ameri- 
can brothers,  will  probably 
not  have  its  New  York 
premiere  very  soon,  it  looks 
almost  certain  that  a produc- 
tion of  it,  perhaps  in  San 
Diego,  will  open  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  1 
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LEMPEKTZ  AUCTIONS  IN  COLOGNE 


We  hold  auctions 
twice  a year. 
Consignments  for  our 
auctions  are  always 
welcome: 

For  our  spring  auctions 
until  February:  for  our 
autumn  auctions  until 
September. 


Our  experts  are  at 
your  service  for 
appraisals  anil 
consultation. 
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Every  Saturday  The  Weekend  FT  carries 
two  pages  devoted  to  visual  & performing  Arts. 


In  addition  the  FT  publishes  a 
monthly  Art  Collecting  Guide  & 
an  annual  Summer  Guide  to  the  Arts. 


For  further  information  on  advertising  please  contact: 

Alice  Croxford  or  Ruby  Sharma 
Tel:  +44  171  873  4418  Fax:  +44  171  873  3765 


FINANCIAL  TIMES 


No  FT,  no  comment. 
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The  big  event  of  the 
dance  year  is  the 
celebratory  season 
by  New  York  City 
Ballet  to  mark  its  golden 
jubilee.  In  1948,  George  Bal- 
anchine and  Lincoln  Klr- 
stein  realised  their  dream  of 
an  ensemble  dedicated  to  the 
idea  of  American  classical 
ballet,  installed  at  the  New 
York  City  Center,  the  com- 
pany was  to  be  the  means  by 
which  the  greatest  choreog- 
rapher of  our  century  pro- 
duced a miraculous  cata- 
logue of  ballets.  This  year,  in 
two  seasons  that  run 
through  until  summer. 
NYCB  will  show  a hundred 
ballets,  by  Balanchine.  Jer- 
ome Robbins  and  their  suc- 
cessors, in  thematic  festivals 
using  scores  by  Stravinsky 

and  Tchaikovsky,  American 
music,  with  new  commis- 
sions. new  ballets.  Exhilarat- 
ing prospect. 

Writing  about  the  early 
years  (which  1 recall  as  one 
does  the  delights  of  first 
love}  Kirsteln  observed:  “Sta- 
bility we  bad  not  and  would 
not  have  for  another  20 
years.  In  England,  with  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  i 
Lord  Keynes's  patron- 
age . . . Marie  Rambert  and 
Ninette  de  Valois  were 
begin oing  to  enjoy  the 
results  of  their  Herculean 
labours.1'  In  the  light  of  mat- 
ters now,  we  may  wonder  at 
the  comparative  fortunes  of 
the  beleaguered  and  state 
under-funded  Royal  Ballet 
and  the  flourishing  if  pri- 
vately subventioned  NYCB. 
To  NYCB,  congratulations 
on  its  jubilee  and  vast  grati- 
tude. 

Other  New  York  events 
meriting  attention  are  the 
late  spring  season  by  Ameri- 
can Ballet  Theatre  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House 
from  April  26  until  mid-June, 
which  will  feature  six 
full-length  ballets  and  the 
company's  acquisition  of 
MacMillan's  Anastasia 
(Viviana  Durante  will  repeat 
her  fine  interpretation  dur- 
ing the  season),  and  a gala 
Don  Quixote  on  the  first 
night  featuring  three  sets  pf 
principals. 

There  is  a proposed  sum- 
mer visit  by  the  Kirov  Bal- 
let, and  a season  by  the  life- 
enhancing  Paul  Taylor  Com- 
pany in  early  March  at  the 
City  Center.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Ballet,  on  home  terri- 
tory. presents  no  fewer  than 
eight  programmes  between 
January  and  May.  with  a 
largely  contemporary  reper- 
tory that  is  well  worth  sam- 
pling. 

In  Paris,  the  Op6ra  Ballet 
performs  until  July  15,  at  the 
Palais  Gamier  or  the  Bastille 
Opera  House.  Superlative 
dancing,  interesting  pro- 
grammes which  bring  the 
classics,  honoured  modern 
masterpieces  by  Balanchine 


Expression  of  pride:  the  New  Yoric  City  BeUert  performing  Igor  Stravinsky’s  Agon,  choreographed  by  George  Balanchine 


Paul  Kdnft 


An  all 


and  Robbins  (in  March),  nov- 
elties (Angelin  Preljocaj’s  be 
Parc  returns  in  April,  and 
William  Forsythe  has  a new 
piece  for  the  company  as 
part  of  an  all-Forsythe  even- 
ing, also  April}. 

In  May,  the  company  will 
pay  a one-week  visit  to 
Japan  with  BSjart's  Ninth 
Symphony.  In  late  June  and 
July.  Swan  Lake  and  La 
Sylphide  will  play  concur- 
rently at  the  two  theatres. 
Try  to  see  Elisabeth  Plate!  as 
the  sylph  - ineffable  grace. 
For  B^jart  devotees,  the 
maestro  brings  his  troupe  to 
the  Palais  des  Sports  in  Paris 
(February  4 to  21)  with  two 
“ballets  for  today". 

In  the  French  regions, 
plenty  of  activity;  Lyon 
offers  eight  ballets  in  pro- 
grammes devoted  to  new 
choreography;  Nice  will 
show  Cranko’s  Onegin  in 
May.  and  a new  Camrina 
Burana  by  Yury  Vamos  at 
the  Atenes  de  Cimiez  in  late 
June;  in  Bordeaux,  where 
the  eminent  Charles  Jude  is 
now  director,  bis  staging  of 
Coppetia  will  be  seen  in 


June,  and  there  are  three 
evenings  by  young  choreog- 
raphers in  May.  Toulouse 
shows  three  programmes 
during  the  spring;  the  Ballet 
de  Nancy  mounts  a Diag- 
fcdlev  homage  in  mid-April, 
and  a new  work  by  Roland 
Petit  (June  24-29). 

For  the  most  adventurous 
modern  dance,  the  Th&itre 
de  la  Ville  in  Paris  has  inno- 
vative programmes,  and  the 
admirable  Maison  de  la 
Danse  in  Lyon  plays  host  to 
SO  visitors,  from  ballet 
troupes  to  the  wildest  adven- 
tures among  French  experi- 
mentalists. In  Monte  Carlo, 
the  principality's  Ballet  will 
show  a new  Cinderella  by 
Jeau-Christophe  Maillot  In 
April,  after  which  the  troupe 
leaves  for  an  extended  tour 
of  North  America. 

There  are  productions  of 
old  favourites.  For  the 
Vienna  State  Ballet,  Vladi- 
mir Malakhov  stages  La 
Bayadere  in  February,  and 
Makarova’s  version  of  the 
same  piece  is  In  repertory  at 
La  Scala,  Milan,  at  the  same 
time.  Milan  brings  back 


Ballet 

gold  celebration 


Giselle  in  the  beautiful  old 
Alexandre  Benois  dwngtis  in 
May,  presents  Carla  Fracd 
in  evenings  devoted  to  Ida 
Rubinstein  (in  the  Teatro 
Studio  in  April),  and  hosts 
performances  by  the  Tokyo 


ruary  10  at  the  Muzlektbea- 
ter  in  Amsterdam.  Holland’s 
other  troupe  - which  is  the 
three  Nederland  Dans  The- 
ater companies  - will  tour 
widely  east  and  west  and,  to 
mark  the  20th  anniversary  of 


bird  and  Le  Sucre  du  prtn- 
temps  (which  should  set  the 
original  choreographers  - 
Fokine  and  Nijinsky  - spin- 
ning in  their  graves). 

Meanwhile,  bur  Royal  Bal- 
let is  keeping  its  head  above 


I Clement  Crisp  looks  forward  eagerly  to  the 
special  season  with  which  the  New  York  City 
Ballet  will  celebrate  its  50th  anniversary 


Ballet  of  B6j  art’s  Nutcracker 
in  April 

New  works  are  on  view  in 
Belgium:  the  admirable 
Royal  Ballet  of  Flanders 
shows  creations  by  Christo- 
pher d’Amboise  and  Jean- 
Christophe  Maillot  in  Febru- 
ary, while  in  Brussels  the 
Rosas  Dance  Company  dis- 
plays a new  piece  by  Anne 
Teresa  .de  Keersmaeker  at 
the  Luna  Theatre  in  May, 
later  to  be  seen  at  the 
Thtetre  de  la  Villa  In  Paris. 
The  Dutch  National  Ballet  is 
to  mount  a full-length  Magic 
Flute  by  Wayne  Eagling  and 
Toer  van  Schayk  (who  also 
provides  the  designs)  on  Feb- 


11s  young  NDT  2 group,  will 
produce  new  dances  from 
seven  creators. 

The  Royal  Danish  Ballet 
pays  a week’s  visit  to  the 
Palais  Gamier  (January 
21-29)  with  the  adorable  Nap- 
oU  and  a triple  bin,  and  will 
then,  on  its  home  ground, 
present  four  new  ballets 
which  emerged  from  its  1996 
Choreographic  Competition. 
Programming  also  brings 
short  works  by  Lifer,  Mats 
Ek,  B6 j art,  Stanton  Welch 
and  Nacbo  Duato,  the  return 
of  Nureyev’s  sparky  Don 
Quixote,  and  a visit  by  the 
Tokyo  Ballet  with  Bbjart’s 
versions  of  Petrushka,  Fire- 


water  with  an  important 
tour  to  the  Far  East  in  April 
and  May,  visiting  Japan  and 
China,  and  preceding  this 
with  a small  split  tour  dur- 
ing early  March  to  eight 
regional  theatres  with  Darux 
Bites  - creations  by  Michael 
Corder.  Cathy  Marston. 
Mark  Baldwin  and  William 
Tuckett.  Scheduled  London 
appearances  are  for  three 
weeks  in  July  at  Sadler's 
Wells,  with  new  work  by 
William  Tuckett,  and  the 
happy  return  of  Ashton’s 
Oruttne.  What  happens  there- 
after can  probably  best  be 
divined  by  inspecting  the 
entrails  of  a chicken. 


Birmingham  Royal  Ballet 
knows  exactly  what  it  is 
going  to  do  until  next 
December.  The  company  vis- 
its Sadler’s  Wells  in  Febru- 
ary with  David  Bintley's 
Edward  U and  a triple  bill 
Including  Ninette  de  Valois's 
joyous  The  Prospect  Before 
Us.  Twyla  Tharp’s  In  the 
Upper  Room  has  been 
acquired,  as  has  William 
Forsythe’s  Limb's  Theorem, 
and  the  regular  spring  sea- 
son in  Birmingham  will  fea- 
ture Coppetia  and  the  com- 
pany's collaborative 
production  The  Four  Sea- 
sons. This  win  also  be  seen 
during  BRB's  week  at  the 
Coliseum  in  July,  in  tandem 
with  Bintley's  Camtina  Bur- 
ana. 

In  the  autumn,  a new 
Giselle  wQl  be  produced  by 
Bintley  and  Galina  Samsova, 
and  Bintley  also  stages  a 
new  Shakespeare  Suite 
(Duke  Ellington  score)  and 
acquires  Balanchine’s 
Slaughter  on  Tenth  Avenue. 
The  company  will  tour 
Britain  where,  be  it  noted, 
Bintley's  policies  and  his 


company's  bright  public 

image  have  won  new  audl- 
ences.  Sunderland,  once  a 
notorious  graveyard  for  bal- 
let has  been  won  over: 
cheap  prices,  skilled  market- 
ing fill  the  theatre  for  BRB. 

English  National  Ballet 
also  knows  how  to  reach  out 
to  audiences.  The  company 
bos  two  fixed  paints  in  its 
year:  Christmas  at  the  Coli- 
seum and  a summer  block- 
buster at  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall.  (This  season  it  will  be  a 
revival  of  Suxm  Lake  In  the 
round).  Spring  will  bring  a 

split  tour,  with  an  approach- 
able repertory  on  view  In  12 
regional  theatres,  and  there 
follows  a visit  to  Australia  in. 
May  for  12  performances  of 
Sum  Lake  in  Sydney,  Mel- 
bourne and  Brisbane. 

Scottish  Ballet  makes  a 
Spring  tour  to  Glasgow, 
Aberdeeen,  Edinburgh  with 
its  fine  La  Sylphide  and  a 
triple  bill  which  contains 
two  as  yet  unannounced 
novelties.  Northern  Ballet 
Theatre  will  stage  a new 
Carmen,  choreography  by 
Dtdi  Veldman,  in  Leeds  on 
February  22.  Rambert  Dance 
Company  tours  Britain  and 
visits  Austria  in  February 
and  Italy  in  April,  and  has 
its  Sadler's  Wells  season  in 
May,  when  new  works  will 
include  the  bravura  Golden 
Section  by  Twyla  Tharp. 

Among  visitors  to  Sadler's 
Wells,  Irek  Mukhamedov 
appears  in  a new  Don  Juan 
by  Kim  Brands  trup  for  Arc 
Dance  (opening  at  the  Wells 
on  March  l):  Pina  Bausch 
brings  her  Wuppertal  Dance 
Theatre  to  the  Wells  at  the 
end  of  January  with  VY ktor. 
while  Pacific  Northwest  Bal-  \ 
let  (much  admired  at  the 
Edinburgh  Festival  lost  sum- 
mer) will  bring  two  pro- 
grammes during  the  week  of 
February  22,  including  a 
happy  staging  of  Balan- 
chine's Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  and  the  Norwegian 
National  Ballet  will  appear 
at  the  Wells  in  November 
with  Michael  Carder's  Romeo 
and  Juliet. 

In  St.  Petersburg,  the 
Kirov  Ballet  is  preparing  a 
revision  - in  effect,  a 
cleaning  of  the  text  - of 
Sleeping  Beauty  in  earl; 
spring,  and  the  company  will 
visit  Munich  in  March  with 
three  performances  of  Swan 
Lake  and  a Fokine  evening 
during  the  Bavarian  State 
Ballet's  annual  Festival 
Week.  The  Bavarian  State 
Ballet  will,  as  part  of  an 
interesting  repertory,  stage  a 
new  Emma  B by  Jean  Grand- 
Maltre  at  the  start  of  the  bal- 
let week  on  March  24. 

The  new  year,  as  you  may 
judge,  promises  to  be  busy. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  in  one  of 
those  letters,  observed  that 
“dancing  is  a very  trifling 
and  silly  thing”.  Well,  up  to 
a point.  Lord  Chesterfield. 
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26TH  FEBRUARY  TO 
6TH  MARCH  1999 


THE  50TH  BATH 
INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

2 I ST  MAY  TO 
6TH  JUNE  1999 
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17  DAYS  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
BEST  MUSIC  SET  IN  THE 
MAGNIFICENT  SURROUNDINGS 
OF  GEORGIAN  BATH 

Highlights  include: 
Academy  of  St  Martin  in  (he  Fields 
Bruckner  Orchestra  of  Linz 
The  King's  Consort  * Barry  Douglas 
Barbara  Hendricks  * Aimer  Bylvna 
Orchestra  of  die  Age  of  Enlightenment 
John  Williams  * Amanda  Roocroft 
Tam  as  Vasary  and  Peter  Frankl 

Opening  Night  Celebrations  and 
Fireworks  - 2 1 sc  May 

World  Music  Weekend  - 
2 1st  Mjy  to  23rd  May 

Clerical  Medical  Jazz  Weekend  - 
28th  May  to  30di  May 

Bach  Spa  Project  Contemporary 
Musk  Weekend. 

4di  June  to  6di  June 


Ticket  & Brochures 
2 Church  Street.  Abbey  Green 
Bath  EAl  I N!_ 

tsi+44  (0)  1225  463362 

Fax  -44  (0;  1 225  210377 


"T/jo  regular  visits  of  the  Wanna  PhUhennanlc  and  tttn  RoyjU  Coneertgabouw 
ro  the  Royal  Festival  Had  on  mndcatty  wmcrrmg  for  London. ' 

Staptnn  PottU.  Rnanaol  Tones 
MwwMj  Antin'  Mnnwnoni  utimiu 

ROYAL  CONCERTGEROUW  ORCHESTRA 

f&ccardo  ChatHy,  Chief  Conductor 
Thursday  4 February  at  7.30pm 
BnAmc  Violin  Cmwu  null  Vadim  bpin. 

Sctwhuiy!  Ftva  OffifcMKl  Ptocon.  Brahe*:  Symphony  No.  2 

Tuesday  4 May  at  7.30pm 

ithuiew;  Piano  Concerto  mi  [ft  Manilla  PrBM  Mahlar.  Symphony  No.  I 
'The  Concettgobouw  it  surety  mtaf  swnpatfMtie  m Mahlor's  cause, 

especially  under  the  bat on  of  Rhxarda  ChaiHy. " 

Roh  Cowan,  Thu  Indspondom 
TidtMr  C9  ■ (SO  SubBennwre  wMMiia 

Monday  21  Jana  at  7.30pm 

VIENNA  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

Seiji  Ozawa 


Haydn:  Symphony  No.  39.  BnidMR  Symphony  No.  2 
‘iQstwaj  VPOI  - perfectly  balanced,  gkmring  with  colours  that  refused 
to  surrender  ituur  separate  glory  while  mingling  vibrantly. ' 

Brian  Hunt,  The  EMy  Telegraph 
TUetKClO-CSO 


Royal  Festival  Hall 

0171 96o  4242 


For  Entertainments  advertising,  please  contact: 

Ruby  Sharma 
Tel:  +44  171  873  4413 
Fax:  +44  171  S73  3765 
emaif:  ruby, sbsrmaGFT. com 
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Cinema 

Bugs  and  bard 
stmt  their  stuff 

Insects  posing  as  film  stars  means  the  millennium 
must  be  treated  seriously,  says  Nigel  Andrews 


The  hero  and  main 
characters  of  the 
most  successful  film 
.in  America  as  I 
write  are  insects.  We  knew 
that  these  creatures  were 
taking  over  the  world:  it  is  a 
scientific  fact  that  the  next 
millennium  will  be  cele- 
brated by  millipedes.  But 
this  is  alarming. 

Disney's  digital  animation 
feature  A Bug 's  Life,  opening 
in  the  new  year  in  the  UK.  is 
following  Antz  into  the 
minds,  hearts  and  pockets  of 
fdmgoers.  And,  since  any  liv- 
ing organism  can  now  be 
reproduced  on  film,  voiced 
by  famous  actors  and  vivif- 
ied bv  computer  graphics 
(with  an  increasing  input  of 
famous-actor  idiosyncrasy), 
how  long  before  Tom  Hanks 
lends  his  digitally-scanned 
essence  to  the  role  of  a bac- 
terium. or  Jim  Carrey  to  a 
wacky  amino-acid? 

Millennia  are  serious 
things:  1999  may  be  the  last 
year  in  which  normal  plots 
with  normal  humans  stalk 
the  screen.  So  with  almost 
tearful  valedictory  fondness 
we  record  that  the  old 
favourites  will  he  hark  with 
us  once  more  fat  least),  or  in 
the  case  of  Brad  Pitt  and 
Tom  Cruise  thrice  more  per 
movie  brat.  Pitt's  1999  reper- 
toire ranges  from  Death  (In 
the  fantasy  comedy  Meet  Joe 
Black)  to  General  Custer, 
while  Cruise's  trio  includes 
the  long-awaited  Kubrick 
erotic  thriller  Eyes  Wide 
Shut,  co-starring  his  newly 
sensational  other  half  Nicole 
Kidman.  Another  Bond  film 
will  arrive,  directed  by  Mich- 
ael Apted  of  TVs  Seven  Up 
docu-series.  And  Pierce  Bros- 
nan  himself,  Mel  Gibson  and 
Samuel  L.  Jackson  will  each 
star  in  major  new  Hollywood 
thrillers. 

It  is  typical  of  a fin  de 


siecle,  let  alone  de  millen- 
nium, that  humanity  takes  a 
last  lingering  look  back 
before  jumping  into  the 
unknown.  Which  explains 
why  we  are  seeing  Psycho 
again,  in  the  bizarre-sound- 
ing shot-for-shot  remake  by 
Gus  Good  Will  Hunting  Van 
Sant;  why  the  sequel/prequel 
industry  is  busy  with  Austin 
Powers  2.  Mission:  Impossible 
2.  Nutty  Professor  2 and  a 
film  we  must  probably  call 
Star  Wars  / rather  than  Star 
Wars  IV.  since  its  action  pre- 
cedes not  just  the  Luke  Sky- 
walker  trilogy  we  know  but 
two  more  prequels  in  the 
planning. 

Happily  for  older  mov- 
iemanes,  the  1999 
nostalgia  boom 
offers  more  evocative,  less 
grimly  derivative  plunder- 
ings. The  rhapsodically  pre- 
viewed Shakespeare  In  Love 
exhumes  our  beloved  Bard 
in  a Stoppard-scripted 
romance  starring  Joseph 
Fiennes  and  Gwyneth  Pal- 
trow. the  American  actress 
who  seems  to  be  playing  all 
our  British  heroines  (except 
for  Elizabeth  l played  by  an 
Australian).  Anthony 
Minghella's  The  Talented  Mr 
Ripley  resurrects  Patricia 
Hlghsmith’s  great  psycho- 
path, who  stalked  through 
two  previous  Euro-gems, 
Clement's  Purple  Noon  and 
Wenders'  The  American 
Friend.  And  the  all-star  war 
film  The  Thin  Red  Line  re- 
animates the  directing 
career  of  Terrence  Malick, 
who  vanished  from  our 
screens  after  Badlands  and 
Days  Of  Heaven.  In  addition. 
Mighty  Joe  Young  revisits  a 
lovable  monster  classic  first 
made  in  the  shadow  of  King 
Kong.  And  Nolttng  BiU 
essays  the  most  serious 
resuscitation  of  all  It  puls 


semi-extinct  heartthrob 
Hugh  Grant  into  a- Richard 
Curtis  script  said  to  be  not  a 
million  light  years  from 
Four  Weddings  And  A 
Funeral. 

Can  British  cinema  revive? 
The  question  would  have 
seemed  redundant  in  1997, 
when  it  rode  so  high  that  it 
was  honoured  with  an  entire 
tribute  season  at  the  Venice 
Film  Festival.  In  1998, 
though,  it  has  threatened  to 
collapse  in  the  saddle.  At 
press  shows,  a regular  cue 
for  silent  panic  has  been  to 
see  the  words  “European 
Script  Fund",  “Arts  Council" 
or  “National  Lottery"  in  the 
credits.  They  mean  that  an 
Anglo- inspired  Euro-pud  ding 
is  about  to  splatter  the 
screen,  or  else  that  some 
auteurist  British  brainstorm, 
made  at  once  bankable  and 
artistically  bankrupt  by  the 
presence  of  an  American 
star  plus  mid-Atlantic  plot 
compromises,  will  fret  its 
hour  upon  the  screen  before 
vanishing  into  TV. 

At  least  the  cultural  trade 
pattern  Is  not  all  one  way. 
We  export  talent  as  well  as 
borrowing  it.  in  1939  Ken- 
neth Branagh  will  be  seen 
twice  In  major  American 
films,  bravely,  nay,  reck- 
lessly expanding  his  range. 
He  plays  a Woody  Allen  vari- 
ant in  the  main  role  of  the 
master's  new  comedy  Celeb- 
rity, then  a steam-driven 
android  bent  on  assassina- 
ting the  US  President  in  The 
Wild  Wild  West  from  direc- 
tor Barry  fAferz  In  Black ) 
Sonnenfeld.  And  although 
England’s  Terence  Rattigan 
might  turn  in  his  grave  at 
America’s  action-fantasy 
hijacking  of  his  title  The 
Deep  Blue  Sea  - in  the  Holly- 
wood version  genetically 
modified  cyber-sharks  attack 
Samuel  Jackson  - Scotland's 


Ewan  McGregor  may  enter 
the  top-dollar  stratosphere 
after  playing  the  young  Obi 
Wan  Kenobi  in  the  Star 
Wars  prequel. 

No  preview  of  a year  can 
be  complete  without  listing 
oddities  outside  the  main, 
stream.  Will  Roman  Polanski 
restore  his  reputation  with 
the  demonic  thriller  The 
Ninth  Gate,  starring  Johnny 
Depp?  Will  the  writer  of 
Seeen,  Andrew  Kevin 
Walker,  confirm  his  macabre 
talent  with  two  new  scripts: 
Abw,  in  which  Nicolas  Cage 
prowls  the  world  of  snuff 
film;  and  Sleepy  Hollow,  with 
director  Tim  Burton  tackling 
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must  all  flock  to  the  few  for- 
eign films  the  west  is  sure  of 
seeing.  These  include  Den- 
mark's icily  funny  family 
reunion  comedy  Festen, 
Italy' s Aprils,  a spry  autobio- 
graphical  charmer  from 
Nanni  Moretti  of  Dear  Diary, 
and  Brazil's  Central  Station 
(winner  of  Berlin's  Goldon 
Bear),  an  orphan-meets-oldte 
tale  with  acerbity  as  well  as 
sentiment. 

R may  not  be  passible  to 
prevent  insects  from  taking 
aver  our  movie  screens.  But 
it  must  be  possible  to  stop 
Philistines,  xenophobes  sod 
cine-illiterate  distributors 
doing  so. 


Concerts  and  opera 


Scent  of  a vintage  year 

With  no  preponderant  composer  anniversaries  due,  there  is  a sense  of 
open-minded  stocktaking  before  the  century  ends,  says  Andrew  Clark 


Tbe  year  ahead  looks 
reassuringly  undoctri- 
naire. There  are  no  dom- 
inant composer-anniver- 
saries, but  there  is  a sense  of 
taking  stock  before  the  new  mil- 
lennium.. At  a cursory  glance, 

1999  has  the  makings  of  a fine 
vintage. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  50th 
anniversary  or  Richard  Strauss's 
death  tof  which  more  on  Page 
Vim,  any  more  than  we  can  over- 
look the  centenaries  of  Francis 
Poulenc  and  Kurt  Weill.  Most  UK 

fjipera  companies  will  stage  one 
>r  other  of  the  Strauss's  stage 
- works  - but  none.so  ambitious  as 
Garsington  Opera,  which  is 
mounting  the  UK  premiere  of  Die 
Licbe  der  Danae  in  June.  The  two 
German  cities  most  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Strauss  are  talcing  an 
oddly  tepid  view  of  the  anniver- 
sary. Munich  has  little  more  than 
a pair  of  festive  concerts  under 
Lorin  Maazel.  In  Dresden,  Colin 
Davis  conducts  a new  production 
of  Ariadne  auf  Naxos  - one  of  the 
few  Strauss  operas  with  no  local 
resonance.  In  New  York,  there 
are  revivals  of  intermezzo  at  City 


Opera  and  Elektru  at  the  Met 

Poulenc’s  Carmelites  will  be 

staged  in  London,  Santa  Fe, 
Paris,  Strasbourg  and  Savon- 
linna.  But  apart  from  a handful 
of  concerts  in  London  and  Farts, 
the  Poulenc  anniversary  seems 
little  more  than  a useful  market- 
ing tool  for  record  companies 
with  a strong  back-catalogue. 
And  Weill?  In  June,  Chemnitz 
will  mount  the  first  complete 
staging  of  The  Eternal  Road  since 
the  1937  New  York  premiere; 
there's  also  a Weill  celebration  at 
London's  South  Batik  Centre  in 
the  autumn,  featuring  Ute  Lem- 
per, HK  Gruber  and  the  London 
Sinfonietta. 

New  music  flourishes.  Top  of 
the  list  are  two  Magnus  Lindberg 
premieres  - for  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  (April  1)  and  for  cellist 
Anssi  Karttunen  and  the 
Orchestre  de  Paris  (May  6).  There 
are  new  orchestral  works  by 
Judith  Weir  for  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony (January  13).  by  John 
Adams  for  the  Los  Angeles  Phil- 
harmonic (February  19),  and  by 
Sofia  Gubaidulina  for  the  NHK 
Symphony  and  New  York  Phil- 


Music  1999 


■ New  orchestra]  work  by  John 
Adams  (LA  Phil /Salonen, 

ebruary  19) 

•European  premiere  of 

ell  Davies'  A Reel  of  Seven 
Fishermen  (BBC  Phil/Davies, 
February  20) 

■ Thomas  Adds  festival  in 
Helsinki  (March  5-10) 

■ Magnus  Lin db erg’s  new 
orchestral  work  (Cleveland/ 
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Dohndnyi.  April  1)  and  cello - 
conoerto  (Karttunen/LAPhB/ 
Salonen,  May  6 in  Paris)  -7  . 

■ Two  concertos  by  Sofia 
Gubaidulina. premiered  in* 
Tokyo  (April  17)  and  New  York 
(April  29) 

■ Louis  Andriessen's  new  . 

orchestra]  trilogy  (BBC  Proms, 
August)  


Opera  1999 


■ Peter  Stein  stages  Peter 
Grimes  in  Cardiff  (Welsh 
National  Opera,  February  15) 

■ Simon  Rattle  conducts  new 
production  of  Les  Boreades  at 
Salzburg  (Whit  festival.  May  21) 

■ Bryn  Terfel  sings  Don 
Giovanni  for  first  time  in  a 
staged  production  (Paris 
Bastille,  May  31) 

■ First  modem  staging  of 


Weill's  The  Eternal  Road 
(Chemnitz,  June  13) 

■ World  premiere  of  What 
Next?,  Elliott  Carter’s  first  opera 
(Berlin  Staatsoper.  September 
14) 

■ World  premiere  of  John 
Harbison's  The  Great  Gatsby 
(Metropolitan  Opera,  December 
20) 


harmonic  (both  in  April).  Hans 
Werner  Henze  is  writing  a song 
cycle  for  lan  Bostridge  (Cologne 
and  London  in  November),  and 
the  BBC  will  mark  Louis 
Andriessen's  60th  birthday  with  a 
big  event  at  the  Proms. 

Of  the  countless  Peter  Maxwell 
Davies  premieres  scheduled  for 
coming  months,  the  most  signifi- 
cant seems  to  be  the  first  Euro- 
pean performance  of  A Reel  of 
Seven  Fishermen  in  Manchester 
(February  20):  this  Is  not  one  of 
his  lighter  pieces,  but  a substan- 
tial orchestral  score.  John  Wool- 
rich  has  written  a Concerto  for 
Orchestra  for  the  London  Mozart 
Players’  50th  anniversary  (Febru- 
ary 11).  and  Mark-Antony  Tur- 
ns go’s  Silent  Cities  win  receive 
its  ‘European  premiere  in  July  at 
the  Cheltenham  festival,  where 
be  is  featured  composer.  Other 
composer-celebrations  include  an 
Alexander  Goehr  festival  in  Cam- 
bridge (January  20-March  13), 
and  performances  In  Helsinki  of 
just  about  everything  Thomas 
Adds  has  written  (March  5-10). 

In  London,  the  South  Bank's 
“Endless  Parade"  in  April  is  an 
ambitious  retrospective  of  British 
classical  music  from  the  past  50 
years.  Drawing  on  the  services  of 
the  BBC  orchestras,  it  includes 
concert  performances  of  Death  in 
Venice  and  King  Priam,  and  new 
commissions  from  Richard  Caus- 
ton  and  David  Bedford.  The 
South  Bank  is  also  mounting  a 
big  Rakhmantnov  series  in  May, 
with  artists  of  the  calibre  of 
Evgeny  Kissin  and  Vladimir 
Ashkenazy.  Later  in  the  year,  to 
mark  the  150th  anniversary  of 
Chopin’s  death,  there  win  be  six 
recitals  featuring  Uchida,  Poll  ini 
and  others. 

After  its  year-long  exertions 
with  “Inventing  America”,  the 
Barbican  takes  a more  piecemeal 
approach  to  1999.  The  musical 
plums  include  a Cuban  festival  in 
May,  a St  Petersburg  invasion  in 
June  led  by  Gergiev  and  Tbmir- 
kanov,  and  the  return  of  Jessye 
Norman  in  late  July. 

The  London  Symphony  Orches- 
tra takes  its  Elgar  series  to  New 
York  this  month,  before  return- 
ing to  the  Barbican  for  concerts 


with  Chung  (mid-February),  Maa- 
zel (late  February)  and  Haitink 
(June).  It  also  accompanies  Jose 
Cura  in  concert  performances  of 
OteBo  in  May.  The  PMlharmonia 
continues  its  Mahler/Vienna 
series  in  late  February  and 
March  with  blockbuster  concerts 
by  Dohn&nyi  and  Boulez,  fol- 
lowed by  German  Romantics 
with  Thielemann  in  April,  Ber- 
lioz with  Gergiev  in  May  and  an 
Elgar  series  starring  Bryn  Terfel 
and  Anne  Sofie  von  Otter  In 
June.  The  London  Philharmonic 
welcomes  beck  Haitink  later  this 
month  and  gives  young  Daniel 
Harding  a platform  in  ApriL  Hie 
Royal  Philharmonic  pairs 
Brahms  and  Berg  at  the  Barbi- 
can, and  plunges  into  the  second 
half  of  its  Mahler  cycle  at  the 
Albert  Hah. 

Birmingham  upstages  London 
with  two  UK  exclusives:  a con- 
cert RSnaldo  starring  Cecilia  Bar- 
tali  (January  13)  and  a Sibelios 
weekend  with  the  Lahti  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  Osmo 
VSnskd  (February  27-28).  The 
moat  interesting  events  at  the 
City  of  Birmingham  Symphony 
Orchestra  continue  to  revolve 
around  Simon  Rattle:  “Towards 
the  Millennium”  reaches  the 
1980s,  with  Nigel  Kennedy 
playing  Gubaidulina 'e  Offerto- 
TUtm  and  Rattle  taking  Nicholas 
Maw’s  Odyssey  around  Europe. 

The  Bournemouth  Symphony 
Orchestra  also  revisits  old  times 
when  it  welcomes  back  former 
chief  conductors  Paavo  Berglund 
and  Andrew  Litton  in  March  and 
April.  In  Glasgow,  the  Royal 
Scottish  National  Orchestra's 
“Discovery”  series  Includes  the 
first  performance  north  of  the 
border  of  Tippett's  The  Rose  Lake 
and  the  European  premi&re  of 
Komdorfs  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  most  significant  operatic 
premieres  all  take  place  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year  Michael 
Torke’s  first  opera  as  part  of  a 
triple-bill  at  Glimmarglass  (July 
1),  Berio’s  latest  “aziane  teatrale” 
at  Salzburg  (July  24),  Elliott  Cart- 
er’s What  Next?  in  Berlin  (Sep- 
tember 14),  William  Bolcom's 
new  Arthur  Millar  opera  A View 
from  the  Bridge  in  Chicago  (Octo- 


ber 9)  and  John  Harbison’s  The 
Great  Gatsby  for  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  (December  20). 

Even  without  the  Royal  Opera, 
there  are  rich  pickings  in  the  UK 
opera  diary,  starting  with  Peter 
Stein’s  new  staging  of  Peter 
Grimes  for  Welsh  National  Opera 
(February  15).  Joan  Rodgers 
ainp  flip  MaraehaHin  in  Scottish 
Opera's  RosenkaoaUer  (February 
6),  and  the  Glasgow  season  also 
includes  the  UK  stage  premi&re 
of  Delius’s  The  Magic  Fountain 
and  an  Antony  McDonald  staging 
of  Aida.  After  touring  Phyllida 
Lloyd's  production  of  Carmen, 
Opera  North  has  a new  Arabella 
(May  22)  and  a revival  of  Glo- 
riana  starring  Josephine  Bar- 
stow. 


Until  December,  ENO  has  Lon- 
don largely  to  itself:  highlights 
are  a new  Parsifal  (February  13), 
a revival  of  Salome  (April  l)  and 
the  return  of  Mark  Elder  and 
David  Pountney  with  Der  Frei- 
schutz  in  the  autumn.  Glynde- 
bourne  opens  in  May  with  a 
revival  of  La  clemenza  di  Tito 
and  a new  production  of  Pellets 
el  Milisande. 

That  will  tell  us  whether  Gra- 
ham Vick,  after  a string  of  poor 
productions,  has  found  his  form 

agarn, 

He  crosses  the  Atlantic  next 
month  to  stage  Moses  und  Aron 
for  the  Met,  with  John  Tomlinson 
and  Philip  Langridge  in  the  title 
roles  (February  8). 

In  Europe,  too,  English  direc- 


tors are  the  flavour  of  the 
moment  Martin  Duncan  returns 
to  Munich  for  La  clemenza  di 
Tito.  David  Pountney  tackles  The 
Greek  Passion  at  Bregenz  and 
Keith  Warner  will  produce  Loh- 
engrin at  Bayreuth.  In  Paris. 
PhyDida  Lloyd  stages  Macbeth,  in 
a season  including  new  produc- 
tions of  Platte.  Wozzeck  and  Don 
Giovanni  with  Terfel  singing  the 
title  role  for  the  first  time  on 
stage. 

After  extensive  renovation,  the 
Chktelet  reopens  in  October  with 
two  Gluck  productions  conducted 
by  John  Eliot  Gardiner.  Another 
historic  theatre  due  to  reopen  its 
doors  this  year  Is  Barcelona’s 
Liceu,  risen  from  the  ashes  of  the 
1994  fire. 
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Marcslo  Alvarez:  bd  canto  b the  natural  territory  for  hb  meflBhjous  voice  Jamaz  Kawa 
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Art 


The  widest  range  of  cultural  tours 
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This  time  last  year 
the  FT  published  a 
list  of  io  young 
singers  and  musi- 
cians who  had  been  marked 
out  as  names  for  the  future. 
Each  had  secured  a record 
company  contract,  promis- 
ing financial  support  and  the 
backing  of  a large  public 


New  recording  stars 

Voices  before  batons 

It’s  becoming  harder  to  get  a hearing,  writes  Richard  Fairman 


relations  machine.  But  the 
outlook  for  the  class  of  99  is 
not  encouraging.  The  classi- 
cal record  industry  is  in  the 
throes  of  one  of  its  periodic 
bouts  of  restructuring,  and 
record  industry  executives 
are  saying  that  they  cannot 
take  on  new  artists  for 
whom  there  is  no  demand. 

Few  conductors  of  the 
younger  generation  have 
captured  the  public  imagina- 
tion and  there  is  resistance 
to  what  is  seen  as  the  hyping 
of  young  instrumentalists, 
particularly  girl  violinists. 

Without  question  it  is  last 
year's  singers  who  are  mak- 
ing the  grade.  Tenor  Josd 
Cura,  baritone  Matthias 
Goerne  and  sopranos  Natalie 
Dessay  and  Christine 
Schafer  have  all  advanced  in 
their  recording  careers.  But 
the  front  runner  is  probably 
an  unexpected  raTHHflate*  the 
counter-tenor  Andreas 
SchoD  exceeded  all  predic- 
tions far  1998.  On  the  Satur- 
day before  Christmas  it  was 
possible  to  walk  into  six  of 
the  biggest  record  stores  in 
central  London  and  hear 
Scholl’s  latest  disc  playing  in 
four  of  them. 

Barely  a year  after  he  had 
signed  a contract  with  Har- 
monia  Mundi,  one  of  the 
larger  independent  compa- 
nies, Scholl  was  poached  by 
Decca,  with  whom  he  Is  now 
an  exclusive  artist.  What- 
ever marketing  he  was  given 
before,  we  can  now  expect  it 
to  grow  exponentially.  Is  the 
industry  about  to  sell  us  the 
first  counter-tenor  super- 
star?  Evidently  there  are 
managers  In  rival  record 
companies  who  think  so.  as 
there  is  now  a race  to  sign 
up  counter-tenors  who  might 
replicate  Scholl's  success. 

For  its  part.  Virgin  Clas- 
sics raw  rfabw  to  have  signed 
□P  a good  one.  David  Daniels 
first  came  to  international 
attention  when  he  made  his 
memorable  Glyndebourne 
debut  in  Handel’s  Theodora 
in  1996.  Covent  Garden  fol- 
lowed last  year  together 
with  debuts  in  New  York, 
Munich  and  San  Francisco. 
SchoD  may  have  captured 
the  high  ground  in  the  con- 
cert hall,  but  Daniels's  stron- 
ger sense  of  theatre  has 
irtarii*  b»m  number  me  in  the 
Opera  house  - at  least  for 
the  time  being.  His  first 
recording  for  Virgin  was  a 
disc  of  Handel  operatic  arias. 
The  battle  of  the  counter- 
tenors is  undo*  way. 

Another  frequent  visitor  to 


the  world's  fop  opera  houses 
is  the  Russian  soprano 
Marina  Mescberiakova.  Her 
appearance  in  Bellini's 
Norma  in  Toronto  last  year 

spurred  one  of  the  FT’s 
North  American  critics  to 
bestow  on  her  exceptional 
praise.  Coming  from  Moscow 
rather  than  St  Petersburg, 
source  of  the  recent  influx  of 
Russian  singers,  she  has 
staked  her  claim  to  the  core 
Italian  repertoire  at  the 
highest  level.  Last  summer 
she  sang  leading  Verdi  roles 
at  the  Munich  and  Salzburg 
festivals:  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  New  York,  she  has 
appeared  in  Verdi's  Don 
Carlo  and  has  four  more 
Verdi  operas  planned.  It  is 
fitting  that  ber  first  two  stu- 
dio opera  recordings  will  be 
rare  Verdi  operas  - Jerusa- 
lem and  Alzira  - in  the  Phil- 
ips Verdi  series. 

One  of  the  most  excit- 
ing discs  of  1966  was 
the  recital  of  Mozart 
opera  and  concert  arias  by 
Vdronique  Gens  (to  which 
the  conductor  Ivor  Bolton 
gave  vital  support).  That 
was  the  first  fruit  of  her  new 
exclusive  contract  with  Vir- 
gin Classics  and  it  certainly 
raised  hopes  for  their  future 
plans.  This  very  appealing 
French  soprano,  with  her 
pure  but  warm  voice,  has 
matured  into  an  artist  with 
wider  potentiaL  She  played 
Donna  Elvira  in  Peter 
Brook’s  production  of  Don 
Giovanni  last  year  and  looks 
set  to  make  Mozart  her  call- 
ing-card in  the  medium 
term.  In  1995  French  critics 
voted  her  “Musical  Revela- 
tion of  the  Year”.  Maybe  we 
are  just  slow  to  catch  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel. 

The  Argentine  tenor  Mar- 
cclo  Alvarez  made  his  pro- 
fessional operatic  debut  only 
in  1995,  but  opera  houses 
tend  to  snap  up  tenors  as 
soon  as  they  leave  college. 
After  three  years  on  a rapid 
reconnaissance  of  Europe's 
leading  opera  houses,  he 

passed  through  the  UK  last 

spring  for  an  acclaimed 
appearance  in  La  traviata 
with  the  Royal  Opera  at  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  and  made 
his  first  recital  disc  as  an 
exclusive  artist  with  Sony 
Classical.  That  was  of  bel 
canto,  the  natural  territory 
for  his  mellifluous  light  to 
middleweight  voice,  and 
Alvarez  also  sings  French 
opera:  two  areas  in  need  of 
new  tenor  talent 


Away  from  the  cut-throat 
business  of  competing  for 
new  opera  stars,  the  record 
companies  are  still  prepared 
to  work  patiently  with 
instrumentalists.  It  is  not  so 
long  since  the  flautist  James 
Galway  was  a household 
name,  and  EMI  is  doubtless 
hoping  to  achieve  as  high  a 
level  of  recognition  for  its 
young  Swiss-French  flautist 
Emmanuel  Pabud,  who  has 
succeeded  to  Galway’s  old 
position  as  principal  flute 
with  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra.  Pahud 
plays  with  superb  musician- 
ship (a  disc  of  Haydn  flute 
concertos  is  his  latest 
release)  and  the  marketing 
people  will  see  no  harm  in 
his  dark  good  looks  gracing 
the  album  covers. 

EMI  Is  to  be  congratulated 
for  putting  investment  into 
young  musicians.  Its 
“Debut”  series  has  given  a 
first  chance  to  several  dozen 
singers  and  instrumentalists 
and  - remarkably  - one 
composer.  Thomas  Adfes  fea- 
tured in  the  first  group  of 
discs  and  the  success  of  that 
venture  led  to  a second 
Debut”  disc  and  a complete 
recording  of  his  opera.  Pow- 
der her  Face.  The  composer, 
still  under  30,  has  shown 
that  it  is  possible  to  attract 
listeners  to  high  quality  new 
music  if  the  thinking  is  orig-  , 
inal  and  the  style  communi- 
cative. EDs  next  opera  has 
been  commissioned  by  the 
Royal  Opera  for  its  new 
house  In  200L. 

By  its  very  nature  the 
Debut  series  concentrates  on 
artists  who  do  not  yet  have 
assured  careers,  but  it  is 
establishing  a creditable 
track  record.  Among  the  lat- 
est group  two  have  attracted 
particular  notice.  The  17 
year-old  French  pianist  Jona- 
than Gflad  has  won  his  fair 
share  of  competition  medals, 
and  his  debut  disc  of  Mozart. 
Beethoven  and  Brahms  has 
been  attracting  good  notices 
from  piano  experts.  Percus- 
sionist Colin  Currie,  Edin- 
burgh-born. In  his  early  20s, 
has  the  example  of  Evelyn 
Glennie  before  him  in  the 
popularity  stakes,  but  his 
eclectic  disc  of  contemporary 
percussion  music  suggests 
an  artist  who  will  strike  out 
on  his  own  path. 

By  for  the  most  difficult 
job  is  to  be  a talent-spotter 
of  conductors.  A young  con- 
ductor is  almost  a contradic- 
tion in  terms,  since  most 
only  emerge  as  having  seri- 


ous potential  when  they  are 
in  their  30s  or  40s.  At  22, 
Daniel  Harding  is  an  excep- 
tion, and  it  is  predictable 
that  he  has  featured  on 
almost  every  list  of  notable 
newcomers  for  the  last  cou- 
ple of  years.  Hie  reason  for 
including  him  here  is  that  he 
has  become  an  exclusive  art- 
ist with  Virgin  Classics., 
starting  his  contract  with  an 
enthralling  disc  of  Lutoa- 
lawski  orchestral  music  and 
song  cycles.  In  the  past  year 
he  has  also  conducted  the 
Peter  Brook  Don  Giovanni 
mentioned  above  and  Welsh 
National  Opera's  highly- 
praised  Jenufa,  so  his  poten- 
tial looks  to  be  holding  up. 

Now  approaching  40. 
Christian  Thielemann  is  by 
for  the  oldest  of  this  group. 


He  is  also  the  most  estab- 
lished. having  worked  his 
way  up  from  rfrpdtiteur  on 
some  of  Karajan’s  opera 
recordings  to  attaining  his 
own  musical  directorship  at 
the  Deutsche  Oper,  Berlin. 
In  all  fairness  he  should 
probably  have  been  included, 
in  last  year’s  10.  as  that  was 
the  point  when  this  very 
Teutonic  conductor  had 
signed  his  contract  with 
Deutsche  Grammophon  and 
seen  the  release  of  a handful 
of  orchestral  recordings.  But 
his  first  big  operas,  led  by 
Strauss’s  Die  Aegyptische 
Helena,  with  which  he 
scored  such  a hit  in  concert 
with  the  Royal  Opera,  are 
only  now  forthcoming,  so 
Thielemann's  inclusion  here 
is  better  late  than  never. 
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Missing 

COVENT  GARDEN? 

Don't  despair... 

DISCOVER  OPERA  AROUND 

THE  WORLD  INSTEAD 

Travel  fur  the  Arts  will  take  von  to  see  the  best  operas  in 
die  most  acclaimed  venues  - in  rayle. 


WE  OFFER  A RICH  SELECTION  OF 
SPRING  AND  SUMMER  TOURS... 

Tour  Emilia-Romagna  with  guest  lecturer,  Rodney  Milncs 
who  will  introduce  Giordano  s operas,  .Indira  Chenier  in 
Parma  and  La  eena  dtlle  beffi  in  Bologna  26-29  MARCH 
— *-> 

Take  a trip  to  see  Cod  Fan  Tuae  at  ibc  Helsinki  Opera  House 
and  Maam  Lacaat  in  Tampere  27  upril-i  mat 
-at* 

Enjoy  Verdi's  £manl  at  the  Teatru  Massimo  in  Palermo  and 
U Tr  oval  ore  at  thcTcatro  Bellini  12-29  MAr 
-ar* 

Scc-Cjfflrrfo,  A ula,  Don  Gloraaal  and  Lohengrin  at  the 
annual  festival  at  the  Dresden  Sempcropcr  20-2:  may 

Viat  the  highly  acclaimed  Riga  Opera  Festival  in  Latvia  where 
you  will  see  Luctj  Ji  Lmmcrmvet  and  Solome  it-2i  jvNt 

ALTERNATIVELY  WE  CAN  TAILOR  OPERA 
BREAKS  TO  THV  SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS 
OF  THE  INDEPENDENT  TRAVELLER. 

Fur  details.  pleat*  canton 

Travel  for  the  Arts 

117  Regent’),  Paw  Rcmd  London  NW1  BUR  |TS| 

TteSHWftf  0171 -«B  4461.  FM3»m£  0171-586  0639  Iffl 
e-mail  iMfttfarmstam  1=51 
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City  of  Culture 


City  with  an  eye  on  the  past  and  the  future 


Weimar  is  more  than  a series  of 
museum  pieces  - it  is  the  emblem 
of  the  resurgence  of  eastern 
Europe,  says  Jackie  Wullschlager 


To  foreigners,  it  is 
the  name  of  the 
wobbly  democracy 
that  gave  way  to 
Hitler,  it  conjures  up  husky 
decadence,  the  world  of 
Lotte  Lenya  or  Cabaret  TO 
designers  it  Is  the  birthplace 
of  Bauhaus;  to  musicians  the 
city  of  Bach  and  Liszt;  to  art 
historians  that  of  Lucas 
Cranach  and  the  glory  of 
Reformation  painting.  But  to 
everyday  Germans  Weimar 
will  always  resonate  as  the 
home  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
cradle  of  German  classicism. 

In  the  19th  century,  before 
Germany  was  even  unified, 
it  was  the  unofficial  cultural 
capital,  a vital  stop  on  the 
Grand  Tour  at  a time  when 
Berlin  barely  featured  on  the 
map.  Thackeray  satirised  the 
town's  Hotel  Elephant  in 
Vanity  Fair,  and  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen  on  his  tour 
across  Europe  wrote  that  as 
he  drove  “over  the  bridge 
and  past  the  mill,  and  for  the 
last  time  looked  back  to  the 
city  and  the  castle,  a deep 
melancholy  took  hold  of  my 
soul ...  I thought  my  jour- 
ney. after  I had  left  Weimar, 
could  afford  no  more  plea- 
sure". A century  later.  Hitler 
built  Buchenwald  concentra- 
tion camp  down  the  road, 
and  after  the  war  the  town 
slipped  into  decay  under  east 
German  rule. 

This  year  Weimar,  the  tiny 
city  nestling  in  the  Tburin- 
gian  hills  which  was  forgot- 
ten by  the  world  for  40  years, 
is  coining  to  life  again  like 
Sleeping  Beauty's  castle.  To 
celebrate  a crowd  of  anniver- 
saries in  1999  - Goethe's 
250th  birthday  and  Schiller's 
240th,  SO  years  since  the 

beginnings  Of  Bauhaus  and 
since  the  Weimar  govern- 
ment held  its  first  session  in 
Goethe's  theatre,  and  10 
years  since  German  unifica- 
tion - it  is  European  City  of 
Culture  for  1999,  the  smallest 
city  ever  chosen  and  the  first 
from  the  former  eastern 
European  states. 

Can  it  shape  up  as  a mecca 
for  international  culture, 
and  what  are  the  local  ingre- 
dients it  can  offer  the  global 
arts  traveller?  In  this  pre- 
millennial  year,  it  is  selling 
itself  as  a town  uniquely 
placed  to  mix  retrospection 
with  an  eye  on  the  future. 
From  few  networks  or 
streets  in  Europe  does  his- 


tory speak  so  loud  as  from 
Weimar's  Altstadt  (old 
town). 

Within  minutes  you  can 
stroll  from  Goethe's  and 
Schiller's  houses  on  the 
Frauenplan  to  the  quirky, 
delightful  Hotel  Elephant, 
which  has  played  host  to 
guests  from  Bach  and  Tol- 
stoy to  Gorbachev  and  Chi- 
rac: from  Goethe's  s/a • 
mmtisch  at  the  old  cafe  Zum 
Welssen  Schwan  ("At  the 
White  Swan”)  to  the  Bau- 
haus Museum,  home  of  the 
early  works  of  Kandinsky, 
Klee  and  Walter  Gropius,  or 
from  the  pink  and  gold  town 
church  on  Herderplatz 
which  houses  Cranach's 
famous  Protestant  Cruxifix- 
ion  altarplece  to  the  cluster 
of  rococo  palaces  and  classi- 
cal facades,  where  the  art-ob- 
sessed dukes  of  Weimar  held 
their  "muses  court". 

Through  the  woods  from 
one  of  them.  Duchess  Anna 
Amalia’s  Ettersburg  Castle, 
a short  path  leads  to  Buch- 
enwald. where  prisoners  in 
the  camp  had  to  make  repli- 
cas of  the  furniture  in  Schil- 
ler's study  and  build  the 
crates  in  which  the  books 
from  Weimar's  classical 
libraries  were  moved  out  of 
hnmhing  range . Buchenwald 
will  forever  cast  its  gloom  on 
the  city;  nowhere  in  Ger- 
many is  the  question  of  how 
high  culture  yielded  to  bar- 
barism more  insistently 
present  than  here. 

Yet  Weimar  is  not  just  a 
series  of  museum  pieces. 
Today,  it  is  an  emblem  of  the 
resurgence  of  eastern 
Europe;  it  is  still  hardly  a 
capitalist  success  story,  and 
there  remains  in  some  quar- 
ters nostalgia  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  old  regime,  but 
the  town's  liberal  humanist 
traditions  naturally  ally  It  to 
the  west,  and  money  is  pour- 
ing in  to  renovate  public 
buildings  and  restore  its 
grand  parks  and  riverways. 

The  French  conceptual  art- 
ist Darnel  Boren  is  redesign- 
ing the  Rollplatz  square,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  city,  with 
something  like  the  audacity 
of  Paris's  Louvre:  white  and 
coloured  stripes  on  stelae 
and  quadrants  rise  and  slope 
to  and  from  the  centre, 
creating  a striking  display  of 
coloured  surfaces.  The  State 
Museum,  neglected  after 
1945,  reopens  this  month  as 


the  Israel  Philharmonic  and 
the  Bavarian  State-  Orches- 
tra; and  rulmiriates  with 
John  Eliot  Gahliacr  begin- 
ning in  Weimar  his  project 
to  record  The  Christmas 
Oratorio  and  all  Bach's  can- 
tatas at  historical  sites  for  ■ 
Each  Year  SOUD  (December).  . 

Weimar  cannot  help  itself; 
it  is  nothing  if  not  lofty  and 
highbrow.  Yon  erui  eat  and 
driuk  well  - heavy,  spicy 
meats,  "Kaffee  mid  JQicAcn", 
local  fruity  wines  - but  tiiis' 
is  not  a sybarite's  venue. 

Even  the  restaurants,  the 

black  and  silver  art  deco 
Anna  Amalia  in  the  Hulcl 
Elephant  and  the  Bauhau.s. 
Wolff’s  Art  Hotel,  are  mostly 
famous  for  art. 

In  the  cemetery  grand 
dukes  and  poets  lie  side  by 
side  and,  like  any  city  that 
has  built  itself  on  culture, 
Weimar  Is  intensely  self, 
questioning.  Its  exhibition 
programme  begins  with  a 
massive  historical  show 
about  the  first  German 
Republic.  “The  Path  to  Wei- 
mar" (from  February),  and  a 
sculpture  show.  “The  Naked 
Napoleon"  (January-Marchl 
about  art.  idols  and  forgery-. 

“The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Mod- 
ernism. IflMMWtr  (May- 
August)  is  the  story  of  the 
avant-garde  versus  the  con- 
servative in  German  .art, 
complemented  by  a dn2zli 


programme  of  music  bantu/' 
' lust . 


Hie  philosopher  Nietzsche  on  his  nek  bed.  VBla  snberbBek,  Weimar  1898,  by  Hans  Okfs 


a gallery  for  contemporary 
art. 

Goethe's  renovated  court 
theatre,  built  in  1791,  opens 
in  February  with  Alexander 
Lang’s  production  of  Faust  - 
one  of  the  highlights  of 
European  theatre  in  1999. 
Faust,  the  man  who  bar- 
gained his  soul  to  the  devil 
and  travelled  "from  heaven 
through  the  world  to  hell", 
towers  over  the  year's  cul- 
tural programme.  All  47 
films  ever  made  of  Faust  will 
be  shown;  Ismael  Ivo's 
Mephisto  (February)  and 
Michael  Simon's  Orfaust  Rap 
from  New  York  are  dance 
versions  of  Goethe's  play;  in 
a co-production  with  the  Ber- 
lin SchaubWme  feminist 
director  Edith  Clever  retells 
the  story  as  Goethe’s  Women 
(August-September)  and  one 
of  the  musical  highlights  is  a 
production  or  Berlioz’s  La 
Damnation  de  Faust  (March). 

Otherwise,  the  excitement 
of  the  theatre  programme  is 
its  tendency  to  look  east. 


Among  Weimar's  coups  are 
co-productions  with  the 
Georgian  director  Reso 
Gabriadse  of  Pushkin's  Jour- 
neys (June),  celebrating  the 
Russian  poet's  bicentenary 
wrth  a drama  of  bis  fictional 
trip  round  Europe;  with  Lev 
Dodin  and  the  Maly  Theatre 
of  St  Petersburg  of  Andrei 
Platonov's  On  the  Road  to 
Chevengur  (January),  a sur- 
realist drama  about  the  first 
utopias;  and  with  the  Plov- 
div Theatre  for  a Bulgarian- 
French-German  play  about 
the  crowning  of  the  millen- 
nium, The  Coronation  (Janu- 
ary/Febnary). 

Among  western  stars,  Rob- 
ert Wilson  is  in  town  for  a 
premiere  of  Death,  Destruc- 
tion and  Detroit  IU  (May), 
about  Rudoff  Hess,  a man 
“who  refused  to  die”,  and 
Kafka,  "a  man  who  refused 
to  live",  set  at  the  time  of 
the  first  millennium. 

There  is  an  apocalyptic 
feel  to  all  this  which  is  car- 
ried through  in  the  concert 


programme,  opening  this 
month  with  Sir  Neville  Mari- 
ner conducting  Haydn's  The 
Creation,  also  celebrating  its 
bicentenary.  It  continues 
with  Daniel  Barenboim  and 
A German  Requiem  (April)  - 


Brahms  was  an  enemy  of 
Weimar  ("I  realised  soon 
enough  that  I didn't  fit  in 
there.  I would  have  had  to 
lie")  - followed  by  the  Kirov 
Opera  and  Berlioz's  Grande 
Messe  ties  Marts  (June):  a 


landmark  production  of 
Mahler’s  Resurrection  sym- 
phony (August),  in  which 
Jewish  and  German  musi- 
cians come  together  on  Ger- 
man soil  for  the  first  time 
when  Zubin  Mehta  conducts 


by  Hitler.  “Degenerate  Musi 
1938"  (May-August),  and  by1 
the  controversial  "The  UDR 
Art  Scene  1945-1939"  (Sep- 
tember-December).  It  ends 
with  an  English  curator's 
attempt  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion Weimar  believes  will 
still  obsess  its  visitors  in 
1999;  Henry  Mevric  Hughes' 
exhibition  (September- De- 
cember) "Who's  Afraid  of 
Black,  Red  and  Gold?" 


Anniversaries 
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The  great  survivors 


THEY  LOOK  LIKE  ORIGINAL  MONETS 
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BUT  THEY  ARE  ARTAGRAPHS 

Even  the  experts  have  trouble  telling  the  difference! 


Prtcde.f  Masters  fttun  the  world’s  finest  cnltectioas  in  n new  patented 
(Wtro  that  replicated  oil  on  Canvas  so  exactly  dut  they  have  to  be  sees 
and  touched  lu  tie  believed  ■ Brtfib  strokes,  liny  (laws,  croefo  and 
fltsurei  are  all  there  just  like  the  original. 

Il'k  I'KWghl  atom  by  an  ingenious  Mend  of  Arc  Science  and  High 
Technology.  Even  die  frames  arc  individually  selected  Kj  complement 
cacb  Anagraph  and  then  hand  finished  by  craftsmen. 


(a  fact  dure  ii  much  to  show  you  that  we  lave  produced  a cobur 
brochure  which  Ira.;  all  our  QltotuI  stock,  plus  the  Mini  Mastera  which 
were  lehMavd  early  OcU*CT.  Send  for  our  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  at 
jmut  earlni-t  convenience. 


GREAT  MASTERPIECES  FAITHFULLY  REPLICATED 
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EVRITE  HOUSE,  HADEN  ROAD, 
CRADLEY  HEATH, 

WEST  MIDLANDS.  B64  6ES. 


TELEPHONE:  013S4  566(M2 
FAX:  411384  410127 
OR  FAX:  01562  790918 


he  coming  year 
offers  plenty  of  com- 
posers' anniversa- 
ries, as  every  year 
does.  But  there  Is  an  odd. 
thought-provoking  pair  of 
them  this  time;  just  50  years 
past,  on  September  8,  Rich- 
ard Strauss  died;  while  Fran- 
cis Poulenc  was  born  on  Jan- 
uary 7 a whole  century  ago. 

That  sounds  the  wrong 
way  round,  somehow.  Most 
of  us  think  of  Strauss  as  a 
19th-century  Romantic,  bril- 
liantly “radical"  in  his  early 
career,  who  soon  found  him- 
self entrenched  as  a paid-up 
conservative  while  he  lived 
on  and  on  outliving  both 
Berg  and  Webern,  although 
he  died  two  years  before 
Schoenberg  did. 

By  contrast,  Poulenc  has 
always  typified  the  brittle 
1920s;  sharp,  witty,  knowing, 
shameless  about  popular 
appeal,  decidedly  short- 
breathed  though  acutely 
aware  of  new  musical  devel- 
opments around  him,  and  no 
less  critically  aware  of  how 
much  he  could  do  within  the 
special  limits  of  his  composi- 
tor! al  range. 

What  links  Strauss  and 
Poulenc  is  that.  long  since, 
they  have  both  been  judged 
“reactionary”  composers  - 
creatures  dislocated  from 
their  Modernist  times, 
almost  20th-century  dino- 
saurs; yet  they  have  never 
fallen  out  of  fashion.  No 
other  turn -of- the- century 
German  or  Austrian  com- 
poser has  steadily  survived 
like  Strauss;  nor  has  any 
other  member  of  the  snook- 
cocking  “Les  Six"  group  but 
Poulenc.  Honegger  and  Mil- 
haud still  lurk  among  the 
descending  shadows,  but 
Auric.  Durey  and  Tailleferre 
have  dwindled  to  historical 
wraiths. 


The  thing  to  remember 
about  Strauss  is  that  nearly 
all  his  famous  “tone-poems" 
- Don  Juan.  Death  and 
Transfiguration.  Till  Eulen- 
spiegel,  Ein  Heldenleben  - 
were  composed  in  the  19th 
century  (bar  Don  Quixote. 


and  therefore  allowing  him- 
self an  unrestricted  canvas: 
large  orchestra,  an  extrava- 
gant roster  of  principals  (all 
of  whom  must  really  be  able 
to  sing)  and  a great  spread  of 
luxuriant  sets.  At  76,  he 
thought  that  no  Less  than  his 


David  Murray  finds  the 
romantic  Strauss  and  the  brittle 
Poulenc  creatures  dislocated 
from  their  Modernist  times 


the  Sinfonia  Domestica  and 
the  ridiculous  “Alpine"  Sym- 
phony), .and  all  his  success- 
ful operas  in  the  20th.  Once 
his  third  opera  Salome  (1905) 
achieved  a resounding  inter- 
national triumph,  after  his 
neo Wagnerian  Guntram  and 
bawdy  Das  Liebesverbot 
(which  enjoyed  provincial 
successes,  hut  little  more), 
he  turned  himself  into  a 
full-time  opera-composer  and 
never  looked  back. 

In  all  the  rest  of  his  20th- 
century  work,  his  dozen  fur- 
ther operas  were  his  main 
concern.  “Symphonic”  music 
cropped  up  only  on  the  mar- 
gins of  that,  mostly  as  bal- 
lets - less  prominent  than 
his  incessant  production  of 
songs,  despite  his  incompa- 
rable orchestral  know-how. 
Although  De t RosenkaoaRer 
(1911)  was  his  last,  almost 
instant  worldwide  success, 
most  of  Strauss's  later 
operas  have  insinuated 
themselves  little  by  tittle 
into  the  mainstream  reper- 
toire; Ariadne  auf  Naxos,  Die 
Frau  ohne  SchaUen,  Ara- 
bella, Daphne,  Capricdo. 

The  missing  factor  has 
been  Die  Liebe  der  Danae, 
the  “cheerful  mythology" 
that  Strauss  composed  as  his 
grand  operatic  swansong. 


proper  due,  and  he  could 
have  counted  on  it  had  the 
second  world  war  not  inter- 
vened. 

Most  of  us  Straussians 
know  the  recording  of  the 
Salzburg  dress  rehearsal,  the 
Generaiprobe,  which  was  as 
far  as  the  splendid  original 
cast  for  Danae  went.  The 
Allied  forces  were  coming 
too  close,  so  the  “first  night” 
was  cancelled.  After  the  war. 
Danae  got  lost;  Strauss's 
interest  in  it  had  cooled,  and 
besides  he  had  gone  on  - to 
his  own  surprise  - to  write 
Capricdo,  a mere  “conversa- 
tion-piece for  music”,  which 
is  now  heard  the  world  over. 

In  Britain,  the  half- 
centenary of  Stranss's  death 
will  be  marked  by  a Danae 
production  (almost  a contra- 
diction in  terms)  at  the 
plucky  little  Garsington  Fes- 
tival next  summer,  if  their 
fractious  neighbours  permit. 
It  will  nevertheless  be  the 
first  British  staging,  and 
tickets  will  soon  be  impossi- 
ble to  find.  You  have  been 
warned. 

Poulenc's  centenary  is 
more  awkward.  The  glories 
of  his  quirky,  irresistibly 
appealing  oeuvre  are,  first, 
the  chamber  music,  which 
has  been  constantly  played 


these  many  years  (the  three 
late  wind  sonatas  are  inconuji 
parable);  second,  tlie 
liantly  fluent  piano  musie^J-3 
which  is  not  neglected:  third, 
the  popular  “sacred”  pieces 
(especially  his  Gloria  and 
Stabat  Mater)',  and  finally 
his  wonderful  songs  - loads 
of  them,  though  fully  acces- 
sible only  to  people  with 
decent  French. 

Poulenc  loved  the  contem- 
porary “Surrealistes"  above 
all:  although  in  his  music 
they  are  made  to  sing 
superbly,  they  resist  transla- 
tion. 

The  Wigmore  Hall  concert 
that  marked  his  exact  cente- 
nary last  week  sold  out 
months  in  advance.  But 
there  are  other  celebratory 
recitals  on  the  agendo.  His 
one,  poignant,  full-scale 
opera.  Dialogues  des  Carmel- 
ites. is  being  revived  all  overjA 
Europe,  but  not  in  the  UIv^Tf 
Nor  is  his  vaudeville-opera  «J 
Les  Mamelles  de  Tirtsias. 
which  l think  his  most  indi- 
vidual, definitive  work, 
along  with  the  delectable 
two-piano  concerto  from 
1932. 

And  what  about  the  purely 
orchestral  music,  and  tbe 
ballets?  I've  never  heard  Les 
Animaux  modules  played  live 
in  London,  though  its 
“Dawn"  prologue  is  unfor- 
gettably affecting  even 
beyond  its  obvious  model, 
Ravel's  “Lever  du  jour”  in 
Daphnis. 

Never  mind;  Poulenc 
seems  to  be  always  with  us. 
Infinitely  sophisticated  on 
the  margins,  wry.  mocking, 
wittily  concise:  and.  on  occa- 
sion, without  disguise,  senti- 
mental beyond  what  any 
other  decent  20th- 
century  composer  woulik 
risk.  We  need  to  keep  Inn  i 
around.  -- 
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Stiause  at  London’s  Theatre  Royal,  Dn*y  Lane  in  1947.  during  a festival  in  his  honour 
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